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SIGHTS AND SCENES AMONG THE PYRENEES. 3 “( 
The formidable chairs if 
=. Sse of mountains, through 


the centre of which runs 


Mediterranean, a dis- 

tance of about two hun- : 

dred and fifty miles, em- 

— a va of wild 
romantic scenery 

inferior, indeed, in gran- 
. deur, to the Alps, and 


great interest and unfamiliar character. Various inferior 
ridges spring from the principal chain of the Pyrenees. On 
the Spanish side the descent is often very steep, presenti 

a succession ot rugged J aes = and huge masses of naked | 
rock; on the side of France, the ascent is more ual. t 
Like the Alps, the Pyrenees offer a great variety of climate . 
and production, and startling contrasts of sterility and lux- 
uriance. They yield great quantities of timber. The min- 4 
eral productions are iron, oy lead, zinc, cobalt and 2 


in Spain, Pic de Nethou, 11,165 feet, Mont Perdu, 10,578 
feet, Vignemale, 10,332 feet, Marboré, Pic Blane and Pic 
- Long. Montserrat is famous for its monastery and hermit- 
ages. The valley otf Campan is the most beautiful part of 
the Pyrenees. There are upwards of one hundred passages 
for pedestrians and seven for carriages, over the mountains 4 
from one country to another. The most frequented cas- si! 
| riage roads are from Junquiera to Perpignan on the east ; 
from St Sebastian to St. Jean de Luz, on the west, and. 
from Pamplona to St. Jean de Pied de Port, at some dis- 
tance inland. 
iT und, that at Pineda being 8248 feet above the sea. T re 

SPANISH DILIGENCE ON THE ROAD. differ from most other mountains in rising almost. ‘ 
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ff 4 and in many wild and 
pressly for us, in illus- 
has tration of the text, is to introduce our readers to scenes of 
faladetta, 11,427 feet, the most elevated point of which is 
orth. 


A GROUP OF TRAVELLERS. 


immediately from a plain not much above the 
ra level of the sea : thus their real height suffers no 
i: apparent diminution by their being based upon 
elevated ground, or by rising in the midst of in- 
Te ferior mountains. As an object of grandeur and 
t sublimity they stand alone, and from their situ- 
' ation, as well as from their height, ap to be- 
long to the purer atmosphere of another world 
{4 —a barrier between earth and heaven, a pathway 
‘, might we ee resumption any hu- 
man foot to treed. 
The initial vignette in our series of illustra- 
hi tions, exhibits a wild mountain road descending 
A among trees and rocks, with a waterfall pouring 


Fiat down the side of a wall of granite, a heavily 
i . laden diligence, with two wheelers and three 
1B leaders harnessed abreast, preceded by a one- 
horse cabriolet. The horses of these diligences 
4} in the south of France are generally raw-boned 
8 and sh , with their tails tied up in bunches, 
Vio and their necks, heads and bodies hung about 
ie with harness consisting of thongs of leather, 
neither tanned nor cleaned, and arranged in such 
a@ manner as would baffle the ingenuity of any 
buta Frenchman. In addition to all which they 
have immense collars hung about with little 
tinkling bells, which announce their approach to 
asettlement or village. The postilions are as 
remarkable as any of the animals they drive, and, 
like them, are changed every five miles. Some- 
timés these men sit in the dickey, sometimes on 
one of the horses; sometimes they wear smart 
blue jackets, ornamented with silver lace, some- 
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times the short blue frocks of the peasants, 
and sometimes they have the skins of dogs 
or calves tied round them. But whatever 
their garments are composed of, they al- 
ways float about in the wind as wild and 
loose as possible. Most of these men wear 
the wooden shoes of the country, turned up 
at the toe with a sharp point, and some- 
times finished off behind with a high, sharp 
heel, with which they tread on the backs of 
the horses as they clamber up and down. 
How many passengers a diligence is in- 
tended to carry, is not easy to ascertain; 
for what, with its three apartments within, 
its piles of luggage on the top, the number 
of persons who scramble up to a receptacle 
in front of the roof, and the additional num- 
ber who insist on having taken their places 
and have to be pulled out by main force to 
make room for others, a French diligence 
might be su , by a stranger, to be 
transporting the inhabitants of a whole vil- 
lage. And then the shouting, hooping, 
cracking and ing, with which the 
whole affair is kept going! The variety of 
trappings which com the harness of 
French horses, would scarcely be expected 
from its ap , to hold er for 
a single mile, and the fact is, that some- 
thing always does give way every ten min- 
utes. § accidents, however, unless 
more than commonly serious, occasion no 
delay, for the driver hangs his reins upon a 
hook on the dickey, descends like a mon- 
key, and then runs sideways as fast as the 
can go, adjusting the broken harness 
all the time. The great beauty of the 
whole affair is, that the horses go just as well 
when he is not driving as when he is, nor does 
the breaking of a strap or two seem to make the 
least difference in the movement of the vehicle. 
After all, we must not be too ready to smile at a 
French diligence, for it | ay ny two points of 
great excellence. In the first place, it is ex- 
tremely easy, and in the next, itis so constructed 
that the driver or conducteur can lock the hind 
wheel without descending from his seat, which, 
in a hilly country, or a case of danger, is an 
amazing advantage. 
Our second engraving shows a group of trav- 
ellers in the mountains, during a halt, one of 
them having dismounted to secure a flower that 
has attracted his attention. The third sketch is a 
wrt landscape scene in the neighborhood of 
‘arbes, at no great distance from the base of the 
Pyrenees. The next picture shows the costumes 
of the men and women on the Spanish side of 
the chain, and they are not very dissimilar to 
those of the French mountaineers in the succeed- 
ing print. An out-door scene in a Spanish vil- 
lage on the southern slope of the mountains, is 
exceedingly pi ue. It is a family group 
full of character, the most striking figure being 
that of the priest with his huge clerical sombrero. 
Our artist has furnished, on another page, a 
sketch of the mountain guides. These people 
are to be met with at every principal point of the 
passes. They are experienced, faithfuf and ac- 
— with every rock on the route they travel. 
he picture of the “ mountain — ” is from 
nature, and exhibits the character of a large por- 
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tion of the mountains—tremendous summits, 
winding passes, deep gorges, with spots of ver- 
dure and —— contrasting with rocks 
and desolate glens. The concluding illustration 
piace, with a priest bargaining with the out-door 
it and v le dealer for a supply for his 
convent. It appropriately closes our gallery of 
sketches, as the traveller may be supposed to con- 
tinue his journey into Spain. 
t many months in ex 
presents some very eid sketches of the sights 
and scenes she beheld. In the famous valley of 
Luz her attention was first called to that unhappy 
race of beings known as the Cagots, and peculiar 
to these mountains: She says: ‘One cannot 
reside long amongst the Pyrenees, without hear- 
ing much of this singular and separate race of 
people, though they are seldom to be seen by the 
mere traveller, on account of their number bein 
tly decreased, and also because remnants o 
eir race occapy, with few exceptions, the most 
remote and inaccessible recesses of the moun- 
tains. That these people once constituted a nu- 
merous class, is sufficiently attested by many 
curious facts, while their isolated situation, cut 
off from all sympathy with the rest of mankind 
is also evident from the abject and degraded 
state in which the residue of this wretched people 
is still found. It is said that they are below the 
average of human beings, both in their personal 
appearance and in their mental faculties, abject, 
stupid, and little raised above the brute creation. 
Yet no instance has reached my knowledge, 
of their returning oppression with injury, 
or rewarding the injustice of years, 
any of those momentary ebullitions of re- 


venge, which ——e to the history of al- 
as 


most every other class of despised or in- 
jured people. It is impossible at the pres- 
ent day, to arrive at any authentic account 
of the origin of the Cagots, but that cer- 
tainly appears the most probable, which 
supposes them to have been ns infect- 
ed with leprosy, a disease imported into 
their country after the first crusade; and 
some writers even suppose that their name 
ay have come from the word gafo, which 
in Spanish signifies leprous. ‘This idea is 
also supported by the nature of the laws 
which were made for the purpose of sep- 
arating them from the rest of the people; 
for besides the low door by which alone 
they were permitted to enter the churches, 
there was an edict of Gaston IV., by which 
particular houses in the most isolated situ- 
ations, were assigned to their use; they 
were also excluded from all trades or occu- 
ions, except such as could be carried on 
the open air, and were even forbidden to 
carry arms, and to walk barefoot in the 
streets or roads, under pain of having their 
feet bored through with het iron. Of 
course they were not itted to inter- 
marry with the rest of the people; and one 
remant of the contempt in which were 
held, may still be found in the 
being applied as the lowest term of oppro- 
briam amongst the or people. 
“St. Sanveur, the little Cheltenham of the 
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Pyrenees, I have already said is situated about a 
mile from Luz, and you may walk there either 
by the green meadows and the hill of the hermit- 
age, or by an excellent public road, leading to it 
by a marble bridge across the Gave. The town 
itself consists of a single street of well-built 
houses, standing on the edge of the ravine of the 
Gave, and in that direction which leads, by 8 
road on the opposite side, to Gavarnie. It is 
chiefly the resort of nervous or fashionable. in- 
valids, who find its waters more mild, though I 
believe they are of the same nature as those of 
. It is, upon the whole, a more genteel 
residence than Luz, though to us it 
fewer recommendations, there being no road 
through it, no and, to re- 

rt, nothing to und in it, except the i 
Pf feshionable idlers, which, 4 
complain of, as the season of their arrival had 
not then commenced. 

“Both St. Sauveurand Luz the recom- 
mendation of being central points, from whence 
excursions can be made to many places of inter- 
est and attraction, lying at the distance of but 
one day’s journey, so you can set off early 
in the morning, on sure-footed and well-practised 
horses kept for the purpose, see as much as the 
eye is capable of admiring, and the mind of en- 
joying at once, and return in the evening to rest, 
at either of these places. The ascent of the Pic 
du Midi de Bigorre is an object of attainment at 
once the most difficult and the most desirable 
from this situation. Mr. Ellis and,I had prom- 
ised ourselves the enjoyment of the view from 
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th 
try, including the fertile 
cony, and Languedoc. e had here, however, 
to remember that we were travellers in search of 
health, not merely ‘of enjoyment, and as the 
young friend who accompanied us took advan- 
tage of a beautifully clear morning to make the 
ascent, we awaited the result of his experiment, 
in order to be better able to judge of its practi- 
cability for ourselves. It was, perhaps, well that 
we did so, though the day was most favorable, 
and the path is said to be so good, that you can 


were five 
hours with the burning sun upon their heads, and 


the reflection of the glaring snow in their faces, 
the effect of which was sufficiently visible in the 
they presented on their return—swollen, 


shine and the snow, rendered us equally satisfied 
not to make the attempt; and so much of our 
time had already been sauntered away amongst 
the waterfalls and green shady walks of Luz, that 
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we could not find a ascending the nearer 
mountain of Bergons, difficult, but also com- 
very extensive view. 

“Still, if the object of travel be to fill the mind 
with the contemplation of what is great and glo- 
rious in the works of the Creator, and the heart 
with feelings of contentment and repose, perhaps 
we succeeded in this object as completely as we 
could have done in any other way, by tracing out 
the shady paths that wind around the sides of 
the hills more immediately surrounding Luz, by 
watching the hay-makers at work in the valley, 
and by resigning ourselves to the yeaa A silence 
and the quiet beauty of these never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes. I speak of the silence of this valley, for 
the perpetual murmur of its streams is no inter- 

ruption to that soul-felt 
sti which the 

of poetry so o! 
ibes as ao It 
is well for those who 
have youth and health 
to bear them on, or for 
those whose object is to 
tell of the many points 
of interest they have vis- 
ited, to or from 
place to Pp , and 
crowd a world of images 
into the recollection of 
a single day ; but if the 
object is, as I confess it 
has often been with me, 
to thank God and be 
still, it is better to wan- 
der out alone, or with 
one quiet companion, to 
trace the herdsman’s 
path, to sit down when 
weary, to converse with 
the peasants, to enter 
their cottages, to gather 
wild flowers, and to 
watch, without excite- 
ment or fatigue, the 
wonder-working process 
by which the beauty of 
each day is developed 
by the morning light, 
and folded as it 
were, into the bosom of 
nature, with the dewy 
fall of every night. The 
circle of the 
witht wonder of 

Pyrenees, a few hours’ journe 

cult excursion than that to the summit of the Pic 
du Midi, the weather also being clear and beauti- 
fal beyond description, we fixed our plans for 
visiting it, and rose early on the appointed day, 
weer Ty commence our journey before the 
heat of the day. What then was our disappoint- 
ment on looking out, to see the morning dark 
and drizzling, with a north wind and a cold, hazy 
fog, like many of our spring mornings on the 
northeast coast of England. Our guide, how- 
ever, assured us it would clear away by the mid- 
ple of the day, and we mounted our horses, and 
set off in company with a lady and gentleman 

from Normandy. 
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this mountain, which from its peculiar position, 
‘ standing out to the northward of the general line 

H ide even to the summit; bat there was then 80 | 

; much snow, that the party were obliged to dis- | 

WA 
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i: , and some of them almost black. They were | 

d the first travellers who had ascended that year, 
ai _and the guides were consequently obliged to 
iis make footsteps in the snow for them to tread in. 
pag Our friend was well satisfied that he had per- 
Pe formed this exploit, but the description he gave 
os of the effect produced on his head by the sun- 


The almost unrivalled sublimity of the route to 
Gavarnie, commences on leaving St. Sauveur. 
The road then rises to a — height above 
the black precipitous rocks which hem in the deep 

to a mere e , winds’ through 
defile with dark threatening mountains almost 
overhanging it on either side. In one place is a 
scene of peculiar horror; and in consequence of 
the many frightful accidents which have taken 
lace in this part of the road, a wall has been 
nilt to protect it where it curves into a hollow of 
the mountain, while all the be hm it, to the 
torrent foaming at a far depth below, is a sort of 
ved descent, down which, it seems as if to 
Bok, would be to fall. It is told as ove of the 
legendary wonders of the place, that in this very 
spot the peasants of the country once overcame 
a troop of Spanish banditti, and hurled them 
headlong into the abyss ; and there is a rude tab- 
let placed in the protecting wall, to commemorate 
the almost miraculous exertions of a priest, who 
on one occasion, rushed down this awfal descent 
and nearly succeeded in saving the lives of two 
ung men who had missed their footing and 
kullen from the road. The stream, however, was 
too powerful, and both were drowned. 

“The route to Gavarnie becomes wilder and 
more sterile as you advance, abounding in cas- 
cades, the most insignificant of which, surpass 
some of the most celebrated in the neighborhood 
of the English lakes. We passed one to our 


right, called the Cascade of the Four Mills, and . 


there, on the bleak side of a mountain, without 
cultivation, without a tree, and ap mtly with- 
out a road, stood four of those little, lowly, and 
primitive-looking mills, one above another, u 
the course of a magnificent waterfall, which 
looked as if, with some freak of its fantastic 
spray, it might sweep them all away at once. 
othing is more striking in ing along this 
defile, than the pertect solitude which its aspect 
presents. Few houses are to be seen, few peas- 
ants, and scarcely any animals, either domestic 
or wild. The foaming Gave alone seems to be 
instinct with life, and even that has all the ter- 
rors of an awful death for those who may venture 
too near its rocky bed. The first time you cross 
the torrent, is by the bridge of Scia, built, like all 
the others we had passed, of marble. The de- 
scent to it is by a frightfully steep and zigzag 
path, which brings you at once upon this compar- 
atively frail structure, thrown at an amazing 
height above the torrent, just where its waters are 
the most tumultuous, where enormous blocks of 
ite intercept its course, and where masses of 
red pine, and sometimes whole trees are 
seen, driven onward and dashed against the rocks 
by the fury of the pent-up stream, whose roar is 
¢ the bellowing of thunder. 

“It is a pity to have one’s feelings of the sub- 
lime interrupted by the ridiculous; yet I cannot 
think of the bridge of Scia, without recalling a 
most romantic story in a French guide-book, 
where a tale is told of some fancied y Clara, 
who, seated by the side of this bridge, repeated 
the celebrated eoltogay of Hamlet, ‘To die—to 
sleep,’—and then cast herself into the gulf. The 
ridiculous of the story is, that the French writer, 
after describing the scene in the most affecting 
manner, gives the commencement of the solilo- 


iy in the follo words, “ Todie ip.” 
not this, with many other embellish- 
ments of of the same description, 
which one occasionally meets with, operate as a 
usefal caution against the too frequent use, Foal 
haps I might say abuse, of other languages 
our own ? 

As the day of our excursion advanced, it made 
no pi towards improvement. Not one 
mountain was to be seen. Yet giving up 
quenioeshly grustipertion of the T 
q 0 @ great portion sublime, 
confess I fone often thought, that when the. 
clouds are low, the precipitous ravines, the dark 
sides of the hills, and the masses of irregular 
and broken crag immediately around you, are 
seen to the greatest advantage. At all events, I 


journeyed on this day with my quiet pony, as 
= im ever been 


before, an more impressed with the 
ara coon deep majesty of the scenery 


“ Before reaching the little village of Gedre, 
situated about half the way to the great ci 
the valley becomes much wider, and cultiv 
fields, and human habitations, once more enliven 
the scene. At this vill opposite the auberge, 
ide an equally determined stop. 
te bet thing that you will 
descend, for crowds of bare-footed boys and girls 
are standing ready to dispute the honor, or rather 
the profit, of holding your horses. You are 
then conducted through the house, into a sort of 
garden at the back, to see a grotto, which, after 
all, is no grotto at all; but just a narrow passage 
of a torrent beliind the house, where it has worked 
its way through a sort of rocky bed, which is 
quite open to the sky, and which presents noth- 
ing more rare or beautiful than you can find by 
yourself, along the course of any of the mountain 
streams. The only thing remarkable about it, is 
an enormous rock, which 
ing been forced out of the 


show you as hav- 
of the torrent dur- 
ing one of the storms which work sach terrible 
devastation in this valley. 

“ Beyond Gedre all cultivation again ceases, 


and you enter a not in priately de- 
Chaos, No bomen is now 
within the range of sight. The mountains on 
both sides are broken and precipitous, black and 
threatening, and look as if it had been in rage 
against each other, that, at no very distant pe- 
riod, they had hurled down their heavy burdens 
into the bed of the torrent at their feet. The 
masses which have fallen, are in some places 
mountains of themselves, sometimes so 

upon the edges of others, as to leave a dark cav- 
ern below, sometimes bluc up the way, 80 
that the path winds around or them, and 
sometimes in the bed of the torrent, so that the 
stream rushes foaming and boiling with noisy 
wrath amongst the ruins by which its course has 
been impeded. It is scarcely possible to look 
upon this scene without thinking of Milton’s de- 
scription of the angels, who, in their awful com- 
bat, seized on the mountains and hurled them at 
each other. Yet the most agitating sensation the 
scene inspires, is that with which _ look up, 
when it seems as if at least half remaining 
rocks, hanging suspended as it were above your 
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head, were on the point of making 


scent, and that before you can possibly have time 
to pass. 

“It was here, amongst this gloomy wilderness, 
that we saw the richest profasion of that bright- 
colored rhododendron, which is called the rose of 
Switzerland ; and another feature in the scene’ 
struck us in this day’s journey, which we 
not witnessed before. From the elevation of the 
posure to fre- 


only flocks of sheep and goats were feeding, but 
nearer to the stream, meadows of high grass, rich 
with the coloring of innumerable flowers, were 
waving, even where the huts were so poor and 
80 thinly scattered, that one wondered where 
could be the hands to secure the produce of the 


land. 

“In clear weather, a ot the am 
theatre of Gavarnie di isdnetly from re, 
but we went on, and on, the mists thickeni 


nothing was to be seen in the distance but shad- 


owy forms ot moun- 
tains, and sheets of 
snow, ing white 
thro the 
clouds. On reachi 
the little village 
Gavarnie, a number of 
bare-footed women 
and girls run 
with you for a dis- 
tance of about three 
miles, to hold your 
horses when you 
alight. We had still 
another bridge to 
cross, which looked 
rather formidable to 
one accustomed por | 
to ride along the 
and level roads of 
England, for it was 
composed only of four 
loose trunks of trees, 
without any protection 
on either side. Yet I 
had by this time at- 
tained to such a degree 
of confidence in my 
horse, that had it at- 
tempted to cross the 
eve on I 
ave believed it 
ble, though I might 
have taken the precau- 
tion to dismount. One 
of the bridges we had 
crossed before this, 
had, I confess it, start- 
led me a good deal. It was broader and firmer, 
but at a much greater height, and where the 
stream was rapid and tumultuous, with no 
tection on either side. There came, too, such 4 
frightful blast when I was half way over, that it 
seemed not unlikely to blow both my horse and 
me into the torrent. 
“On arriving at the circle of Gavarnie, our 
de, who must have known all the way exactly 
ow it would be, exhibited every sign of surprise 
and disappointment, to find that we were still 
enveloped in a cloud of mist, through which we 
could bat oy discern the great waterfall, and 
saw nothing of the high towers, two extraordin- 
"Brn rising from a mighty wall of marble, 
ich crown the summit of the central part of 
the amphitheatre. We were indeed in a bleak, 
wet, uncomfortable state, with nothing but beds 
of snow and white mist before us, and a north 
wind and drifting rain behind, looking into va- 
cuity, and wondering what we had come there to 
see. We amused ourselves, however, with saun- 
tering over the snow, which after the intense 
heat of the preceding day, was attended with a 
otrange, and to me novel sensation. 

“ While e in this cheerless occupation, 
and when we had resigned every hope of behold- 
ing the wonderful spectacle we had come so far 
to see; to our inexpressible delight, the mists 
began to float away, the rain ceased, and though 
I cannot say that I have clearly seen the great 
circle of Gavarnie, yet I have seen, as in a pass- 
ing dream, glimpses of the mighty rocks, the 
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ree quent damp and fog, the rocks, especially those 
La near to Gavarnie, are almost covered with a kind 
: ; of green and yellow moss, which blends so beau- 
; tifully with the cold gray stone, and Coane 
i) below, as to form a sort of softening medium in 
| the picture, rendering the whole more beaatiful 
ie than pen or pencil can describe. 
ae “Tt seems strange to speak of pastures in such 
yo a region of desolation, yet no sooner have you 
ie emerged from Chaos, than in every spot 
1a where the rocks afford room for turage, not 
| 
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stupendous waterfall, with fields of snow, one 
above another, far up into the clouds, which af- 
forded, I am strongly inclined to think, a more 
forcible impression of sublimity and awe, than I 
could have experienced under clearer and more 
sunny skies. 

“ The circle of Gavarnie is so named from its 
being a sort of basin, enclosed on all sides but 
one; and at the time when we saw it, the depth 
of the hollow was covered with a thick bed of 
snow. Of its perpendicular height an idea may 
be formed, by the great cascade, which falls over 
a surface of rock of fourteen hundred feet, thus 
forming the highest waterfall in Europe. On the 
first melting of the snows, and at the season 
when we beheld it, it is as magnificent in the 
volume of water which descends, as in its height. 
At the summit where it rolls over the lofty 
pice, two gigantic masses of rock stand forth, as 
if to guard its fall, which is not interrupted until 
the last quarter of the distance, where a bolder 
and darker mass separates the column of water, 
without the majestic line of the whole cascade 
being broken. 

“Tn order to form a correct idea of the beauty 
of the whole scene, it is necessary to imagine the 
rocks of the finest marble, streaked and variega- 
ted with every tint, from the deepest brown and 
purple, to the brightest yellow, sometimes vary- 
ing even to rose color. A perpendicular wall of 
this structure rise beyond the great waterfall ; 
and down its sides were precipitated twelve other 
waterfalls, while over its summit lay a vast field 
of snow; again another wall of marble, diversi- 
fied with cascades, more faint and blue in the 


distance ; and above all, the more majestic wall 
on which stand the two mighty rocks, called the 


towers of Marboré, crowned with eternal snows, 
and all formed of the most beautiful marble, flat- 
ed like the columns of a Grecian temple. The 
highest of these walls of marble rises at a perpen- 
dicular height of about one thousand feet above 
the amphitheatre, whieh is formed by the reced- 
ing of the different beds of snow, in the form.ot 
a semicircle. To the right, the snows and pin- 
nacles of rock seem to mingle into a more chaotic 
mass ; while, rising i tely from the bed of 
the hollow basin, are bold buttresses of the ad- 
joining mountain, standing out like barriers to 
protect the whole; and over their perpendicular 
sides were posring, 
some of them like silver making in 
sixteen within the circle. 

“Tt is over this portion of the circle that the 
celebrated Breche de appears, a giant 
cleft in a solid wall of rock, about six hundred 
feet in height, said to have been made by the war- 
rio? from whom it derives its name, when he 
opened for himself a passage for his conquests 
over the Moors. Amongst the many wonders 
told of this more than mortal hero, he is said, 
after effecting this passage into Spain, to have 
reached, by one leap of his horse, the centre of 
methane. ah — now called Chaos, and our 

e actually stopped as we thro it, 
to show us the of his aeer's boot-petine on 
the stones where he alighted. 

“The ap ce of the circle of Gavarnie is 
very deceptive as to its actualextent. It seemed 
but a trifle to walk from where we stood at the 
entrance to the base of the great waterfall; yet 
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the guide told us it would take an hour to reach 
it, and I could the more readily believe him, 
when I reflected, that we could but just hear, from 
where we stood, the hissing fall of that immense 
body of water. Later in the season, when the 
heats of summer have prevailed with lengthened 
power, this waterfall works for itself an archway, 
which leaves a bridge of snow; and the waters 
then form a sort of lake in the hollow of the cir- 
cle, the whole circumference of which is said to 
be about ten miles. 

“We had not gazed long upon this wonderful 

le, when the atmosphere again became 
and cloudy, and there seemed so little hope 
of a clearer view, that we returned to the inn at 
Gavarnie, not forgetting to station a boy to watch 
and tell us if the mists cleared away, even for a 
moment, during the time we din He came 
not, however, and we went after dinner to see a 
little church at the outskirts of the village, situ- 
ated on the route which leads into Spain, by the 
Porte de Gavarnie. In this church are kept, as 
curious relics, twelve skulls of the Knights Tem- 
plars, who were beheaded at the time when their 
order was ibed. They were taken, by a 
little boy, out of a sort of corner cupboard, and 
presented, in their decayed condition, a striki 
picture of the impotence of human power, 
the transient nature of the glory of this world. 
“A noted watering-place in the Pyrenees is 
, about six miles from Luz. It is in the 
valley of Bastan, which leads to it, more than 
any other of the Pyrenees, that the inhabitants 
have to dread the ravages, not only of the win- 
ter, but the summer storms. In vain has the in- 
genuity of man erected barriers against the de- 
vastating floods : every winter large portions of 
the road are washed away, and there are times 
when the loss of life and property in the neigh- 
borhood of is most awful and. tre- 
mendous. 

“Tt is ps at all times a my place. 
The town is hemmed in between the threatening 
and Bastan on one side, and the steep side 
of a pre A mountain on the other, while the scan- 
tiness of vegetation all around, and the number 
of cripples and other invalids who throng the 
place, for the benefit of its far-famed baths, are 
sufficient of themselves to fill the mind with im- 
pressions of melancholy and distress. 

“ The waters of Baréges are stronger than any 
other in the , and its baths are the re- 
sort of persons of all classes afflicted with rheu- 
matism, gout, and other diseases ; but above all, 
they are celebrated for the cure of gun-shot 
wounds, To soldiers thus afflicted the baths are 
administered gratis, and there are frequently not 
less than t hundred in the place, with an 
equal number of visitors, amongst whom those of 
the t class have appropriated exclusively 
to ir use, a sort of subterranean bath, over 
which there is a public promenade. It is, per- 
haps, more at any 
other place, that the should be under gov- 
ernment inspection, on account of the insuffi- 
ciency of their number to supply the increasi 
demand. Great larity, however, is practi 
in the adjustment of these matters, under the di- 
rection of the medical inspectors appointed and 
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id b ernment.” 
era travelling over the Tourmalet, 


an examination in detai 

many limpi 
crystal water that run along the sides 
streets, the cheerful and pleasant aspect of 


cause amongst its many beantiful promenades, 
there are few involving either difficulty or dan- 
ger; and because it has a public place called Les 
Coustous, shaded by reg rows of trees, and 
surrounded by handsome shops und houses, 
where all kinds of merchants exhibit their tempt- 
ing treasures, and where the many idlers whom 
illness or curiosity brings to the neighborhood of 
the mountains, can loiter away their summer's 
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ite houses, many of them ornamented with fes- 
teons of vine, and the neat and industrious char- 
acter of its inhabitants, render its ap 
a stranger more inviting than that of any other 
town in the neighborhood of the Pyrenees. Itis 
a place of delightful resort to the French, and 
searcely less so to the English whose habits have 
essimi'ated with those of France, because it con- 
tains within itself during theseason of the waters, 
a little world of amusement and of fashion ; be- 


nee to 


evenings. It has its Frascat:, too, comprising 
all that is Parisian on a miniature scale ; where 
the amusements and the gaiety which rei 
throughout the season, are surpassed only by 
those of some ot the principal cities of France. 

“ All these, however, to some minds appear 
but ill-assorted with the deur of mountain 
scenery, and more especially with the different 
stages of bodily disease under which a large pro- 
portion of these gay visitors are suffering. 
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beings you to the valley ot 
bings you to Bagheres de’ Bigore, which “one 
de igre prety lil tows, andthe onl 
a | 
7 
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presen 
mind to past ages, it has, notwithstandiug, many 
just claims to antiquity, and was evidently 

nown to the Romans, from the different inscrip- 
tions which have been found relating to its baths, 
and expressive of the thankfulness of these con- 

of the world, for the benefit of its waters. 

hes two chief points of modern distinction are, its 
manufacture of the marble of the Pyrenees into 
the most beautiful articles of household furniture, 
and its knitting. For the former there are three 
large establishments, well worth the attention of 
the stranger ; and if to purchase some of the most 
beautiful tables, pedestals, mantel-pieces, slabs, 
or articles of a more curious and merely orna- 
mental nature, be an object of desire, the propri- 
etor engages to pay the carriage of any such arti- 
cle to Bordeaux, and to answer for its bein 
safely shipped from that place. Unskilled as 
am in the nature and character of marbles, I am 
unable to say which of the specimens we saw was 
the most valuable or rare. All were to me beau- 
tiful, the price extremely reasonable, and the 
variety so great, that had I been a purchaser, the 
difficulty would have been where to choose. The 
only perfectly white marble found in the Pyre- 
nees, and that which supplies mach of the statu- 
ary in the Gardens of Paris, as well as adorns 
the chamber of the legislative assembly, is found 
at a considerable distance from Bagneres, in the 
valley d’Ossau. 

“The situation of Bagneres is one which is 
generally considered as possessing many advan- 
tages, being a wide and fertile , extending 
on one side as far as Tarbes, having the far- 
famed vale of Campan, with the vicinity of the 
mountains, on the other. It is also above 
all other towns of the Pyrenees, in lovely prom- 
enades ; by which I mean those short excursions 
which can be enjoyed without fatigue. 

“ One of these, and that which generally claims 
the first attention of the s , is the pde 
César, situated on a hill westward of Bagneres, 
and commanding a most extensive view, not only 
of the plain of Tarbes, and a vast tract of coun- 
try beyond, bat of a noble range of the neighbor- 
ing mountains ; while Bagneres, with its pretty 
houses, its gardens, its shady walks, and woody 
slope rising behind the town, lies immediately 


“ Bat it would be endless to tell of the many 
fertile valleys, old chateaux, and points of view 
which are visited from this place, and which 
doubtless owe some portion of their celebrity to 
the idleness or curiosity of the many visitors who 
throng the place, who, in some seasons, are said 
to have been as many as 8000, and to whom any- 
thing in art or nature would be a welcome re- 
source, if it furnished them with an excuse for a 
picnic, or ee _ there is no 

amongst the mountains, where any object 
to live for through the day, appears in cash do 
mand as at Bagneres. 

“ Oar arrival at Bagneres in the last week of 
June, was long before the commencement of the 
fashionable season, which is later here than else- 
where. We had been received with a true Eng- 
lish welcome by an amiable family from Devon- 
shire, whose acquaintance we had made at Pau. 
In their company we paid our first visit to the 


lected by the Abbé Torné, preacher to 
XV., when renouncing his episcopal dignities, he 


fied from the vanities of the world, to terminate 


that can well be imagined to the cultivator of the 
soil. Placed ona promontory of ground between 
two lovely rivers, the sound of whose re- 
freshing waters may always be heard from this 
position, it was wholly destitute of water, until 
the a pray of the Abbé conducted from the 
summit of a neigh mountain, into his own 
unds, a stream which never fails, and which, 
ing let off by lateral branches, renews the 
greenness and luxuriance of the grassy slopes 
which extend from the chateau to the valleys on 
either side. Thus it presents the picture of an 
island of fertility and beauty, immediately behind 
which rise the more sterile heights of a mountain, 
in some parts cultivated nearly to its summit, 
and in others broken into masses of gray rock, 
while farther still is a wide extent of dreary for- 
est, once of stately pines, now almost entirely 
destroyed by fire. Above this again, and tower- 
ing to the skies, is the Pic du Midi, rearing its 
giant crest over the surrounding mountains. 

“ Such is the noble back-ground of St. Paul. 
At the foot of the eminence on which the chateau 
stands, is the road from Bagneres to Grip, and 
beyond that the verdant fields of the valley of 
Campan, watered by the beautiful river 
which runs through to Bayonne, ang 
which we had seen on summit of the To 
malet, in its infant state, just dropping from 
stone to stone, beneath a sheet of melting snow. 
If an idea should be formed by any one who had 
heard of the unrivalled beauties of the valley of 
Campan, from that part of it which lies between 
Bagneres and the village to which it owes its 
name, and which is situated within half a mile 
trom St. Paul, it certainly would be attended 
with disappointment. At least it was so with 
me. The valley is fertile and riante, but flatand 
tame in comparison with those of Luz 
Argelez, and the long range of mountains which 
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« Although the lively and modern appearance | Priory, now commonly called the Chateau de St. cf 
Paul, situated in of Campan, about 
four miles from Bagneres. 
“ This delightful situation was originally se- 
i 5 CLIUAL. ne ony 
trees, some of majestic growth, which now sur- f 
round the mansion, are said to have been planted 7 
by him; and the terraces shaded with stately 
poplars, which form so a a feature in ‘i. 
the scene, are attributed to Abbé’s peculiar a 
taste. Nor was his talent for improvement con- ; 
fided to what was merely ornamental. The sit- : 
uation of St. Paul is one of the most tantalizi 
| 
neath. 4 
ap 
form the eastern boundary, even wit a 
L’heris amongst them, bear no comparison i i 
many other ranges in the Pyrenees. y 
A favorite resort in the Pyrenees is Eaux he 
Chandes, literally Hot Waters. traveller thus 
describes its approach: “It was through one of q 
these masses, that the road we had to pass had A 
« been cut, and here was the frightful gorge of 4 
which we had so often heard, leading into the a 
narrow defile of Eaux Chaudes. As we walked Zz 
up the hill which leads to this opening, we often t. 
stopped to look back upon the bold outlines of i 
; those we were leaving, and which form the noble iF 
river winds its serpentine way until lost in the ty 
\ 
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the hill we were climbing, a storm sunal ated 


& narrow gorge, or roug upon 
new world that before us, we looked down 
bewildered and amazed. There was the roar of 
rushing waters, too; and at a far depth beneath 
us, lashing its way amongst precipitous rocks, 
was a river, apparently of emerald water, and 
silver foam, which at the depth of four hundred 
feet below this gorge, hurries and buries itself in 
a boiling cauldron, enclosed by rocks of the dark- 
est purple and brown. 

“ It is-said of a traveller, that in looking into 
this gulf, he exclaimed, “Beautiful horror!” 
And the impression of awe seems to have been 


eral, for here, at the turn of the road, where 
on one 
ndicular wall of solid rock on 

, or place of prayer, has 
pel, or Vingin 


begins to descend, with this precipi 
side, and a 
the other, a little cha 
been erected, containing an image of . 
whose protection the traveller is supposed to need 
in pursuing his course turther down the valley. 


“The narrow defile we were now entering, is 
called the valley of Gabas, and derives its name 
from a little village, which is the last on this 


route before you enter a: The word valley, 
however, conveys little idea of the situation or the 
scene; for the mountains on either side are so 
—, majestic, I soon 
wi OOKID perpetual on a perpendicu- 
lar, instead of a horizontal oustane ; and yet they 
leave space for a road by the side of the torrent, 


80 lar and smooth, that it t skirt a 
migh gen- 


“ These mountains are ot different structures 
of limestone, sometimes displaying blocks of the 
most beautiful marble, and clot with a luxu- 
Fiant drapery of boxwood and fern—not box- 
wood as we see it in our English gardens, but 
wild and , and often growing to an amaz- 
size. Above these, on the far heights, were 

ot snow, their whiteness broken here and 
coy forest of black pine, which made a fierce 
= ing outline, at once cold, and desolate, 


king paths, appearing and disappeari 
amongst the crags, to tread which, one would 
suppose that man must be more than haman. 
Yet here is oceasionally heard, breaking the sol- 
emn silence, the echo of falling timber, and even 
the voices of the woodcutters; while you see the 
smoke of the charcoal burning, where it seems 
that the wild goat or the wolf alone could exist. 
d the labor of these woodcutters would cer- 
tainly be useless, were it not for the precipices 
down which they pitch their timber and box- 
wood, of which you frequently see the violent 
course they have taken in descending. 
“From these airy heights the aching sight 
turns gladly to the beautiful river which foams 
below the traveller's feet. Whether it is the 
marble bed over which it flows, or the a“ of 
the boxwood, that gives it a peculiar hue, I am 
unable to say; but its waters, though clear as 
crystal, are of the most brilliant blue and 
ually broken into foam, so feathery and 
white, as to form an almost magical contrast with 
the sombre colors ot 
their rocky bed. Not 
only in the bed of the 
torrent, but along the 
sides of the moun- 
tains, the rocks are 
tinged with the richest 
le 
while higher still, 
when the sunshine is 
fall u them, they 
glow into every tint 


of —~ 9 and yellow, 

crown with moss 

and verdure of the 

brightest green. 

Along this defile we 

wound our way, past 

the foot of one moun- 

tain, and then another, 

each rising like a 

barrier, bolder 

wilder than the 

last, until we came at 

once upon a little 

p of well-built houses, which we knew to be 
wy Chanudes, for ‘other dwelling there was 
none.’ Afver making our bargain at the inn, for 
beds and meals, all which have to be disputed 
down to the lowest sous, we hastened out; for 
three good hours of the day were yet left, and 
and beside the baths, which are said to be excel- 
lent, is a narrow bridge across the river, from 
which we entered upon a most enchanting path, 
ious, and safe for the wanderer’s foot, yet 


most buried amongst box and brashwood, and 


often diverted from its regular course by masses 
of rock, as well as by the stems of venerable oak, 
and branches of lighter beech which stretch 
towards the stream. This path led us to a rustic 
bridge, consisting of a single arch, rudely formed 
of unhewn stone, and stretching over a os 
waterfall, which looks every moment as if 


would itate the little bridge into the bed of 
the which ata vast depth 


ow. 
“Close to this bridge is one of those little 


| Here, too, we could trace the most miraculous 
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watering-mills which at once attest their primi- 
tive origin, and the little of civilization 
amongst the Pyrenees. They are to be found in 
all parts of the mountains, and often in the most 
picturesque situations, by the side of foaming 
torrents, whose impetaous power bears no = 
ion to the humble structures by their side. 
are small square buildings of unhewn 
stone, seldom more than ten feet from one gable 
to the other, while one opening for a door, 
another for a window, and an beneath, are 
all the distinctive features they present. It is 
said of the little mill at Eaux des, which so 
many travellers have had the good taste to 
sketch, that it once afforded shelter to Henry IV. 
and his sister Catherine from the 
terrors of a thunder-storm, which in 
this mountainous region are extremel 
violent. Following the path whi 
leads over the bridge, and past the 
mill, we found it a zigzag course, 
and thus it cheated us up to a vast 
height, from whence we looked down 
upon some of those pitching places for 
the timber already described. We 
were at a loss to imagine why so good 
a path had been constructed in such a 
place, but found at length that it ter- 
minated in a green and plain 
of great extent, open to the mornin 
sun, and sheltered from the aa 
where a village was situated, with 
some farming ay con- 
siderable importance. On descendi 
from this height, we heard far beneath 
us, down the side of the mountain, the 
tinkling bells of the herds returning 
to their home for the night; and we 
soon saw the stately leader of a flock of 
ts, peering at us past a bush of 
xwood, before he thought it prudent 
to conduct his followers to an interview 


ock conducted by these 
mountain youths, bearing on their 
shoulders a quantity of the green 
branches of the box for their evening 


fire. It was scarcely possible to w 
tired in such a but the 


of evening warned us that it would be wise to 
husband our remaining strength for the morrow. 
to the hotel, where seated 

glow of a bright wood fire, we enjoyed our 
of eggs ; and wo- 


t 
men who waited upon us spoke nothing but 
patois, and could not by any possibility be made 
to understand either spoons or salt, we retired to 
rest contented with our and thankfal for the 


enjoyment which the first 
had afforded. 

“We had already learned that it would be im- 
possible to prosecute our journey to the Pic, the 


way being quite le for the snow; and 
as the weather much ‘colder, and 


y of our excursion 


there were threatenings of a farther change, we 
had decided upon returning to Pau the following 
day. In the morning, when I looked out, the 
scene was certainly rather appalling, for over the 
edge of the opposite mountain, down to the tape 
of the » the mists were pouring, like 

steam of some mighty cauldron, while a cold 
sleet was falling on theground. It proved, how- 
ever, to be nothing to hinder our enjoyment ; and 
we walked for three hours on the road to Gabas, 
well pleased to see the mountains in their more 
grand and gloomy aspect. The day was far ad- 
vanced before we were willing to recollect that 
we must retrace our way to Pau before night; but 
as the weather still looked unfavorable,we deemed 


it best to return ; and perhaps if the whole truth 
was told, were not to exchange the sharp 
mountain air, the lifeless solitudes and comfortless 


abodes of Eaux Chaudes, for the milder atmo- 


sphere and more social intercourse of Pau.” 
Such are some of the interesting scenes which 
rowning mountains 
France 
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with such strange intruders. Accom- 
older peasants, his by aa a 
ion contrasting well with flowing 
curls of his jet black hair. A littl Sly. 
lower down we met the sheep returning Zi 
by the same path; and last ofall the 
THE MOUNTAIN BRIDGE. 
| 
| wou requisite even to briefly notice © prin- : 
tts points of interest. There are many lovers 
_ of the romantic who year after year make a pil- 
grimage to the Pyrenees, and each time return 
with new desires and new resolves to explore + 
their mysterious recesses. et 
} 


In keeping with the foregoin ver ae of a 
journey among the Spanish and French yrenees, 
we close this article with the following graphic 
account of the experience of a traveller among 
the Swiss Alps, further to the north in Europe ; 
it is from the correspondent of the Middlebor- 
ough Gazette, and gives a lively view of the per- 
ils attendant on a glacier excursion. After 
speaking of several interesting excursions he had 
taken, he enters more minately into a description 
of crossing the “ Strahl ass,” which is ac- 
counted one of the most dangerous and difficult 
in all Switzerland. Every guide book dissuades 
one from attempting it, saying that only skillful 
mountaineers can hope to accomplish it. On 
inguiry of my landlord, he said two travellers at 
different times had undertaken it the past year, 
but both failed. If, however, the weather should 
be perfectly clear on the morrow, and I had the 
physical endurance of a chamois hunter, I could 
accomplish it by starting at two o’clock in the 
morning, and walking and climbing till eight at 

, night. No man ever accomplished it in less 
time. Moreover I must have two guides as the 
snow covered the crevasses, and we must all be 
tied together by ropes. I finally concluded to 
go from the foot of the Litzchine glaciers, eighteen 
miles up its source, and then down the glaciers 
of the Aar, from its very source, the whole length 
of twenty miles, making the whole distance 
thirty-eight miles. 

Taking my shoes to the shoemaker’s, and hav- 
ing them well studded with Gade nails, my 
guide then tried the strength of my Alpen stock, 
to see if it would sustain my weight from the 
middle while it was supported at both ends. Then 
farnishing me with blue spectacles and a 
veil, he fastened my overcoat td my shoulders, 
and putting up three bottles of wine, and some 
sandwiches in his own knapsack, besides various 
tools, a long rope and pickaxe, he took me some 
distance up the side of the mountain to a hut 
where we were to pass the night. 

Panctually at three o’ my guide awoke 
me. It was too dark to trust ourselves upon the 
ice, but I was gratified to find we had a cloudless 
sky. At half-past three we set out with a shep- 
herd for my second guide. For an hour we 
crawled along beside the  recipice, clinging to 
the sides, till rounding a we struck on the 
= which was here free from , but 

ll of crevasses to a frightful depth. Here the 
guide pointed out two pinnacle crags towering 
up into the sky of naked rock too steep for any 
snow to lodge upon them, and a bank of snow 
nearly as high as their summits extending be- 
tween them.—‘ That bank,” said he, “is the 
summit of the Strahlegg Pass, ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and where there is 

stual snow.” As we could see the crevasses, 

was not tied to the guides, but made some long 
t. in we were obliged to 

climb for an hour or two along the side of the 
tn, ae This was excessively fatiguing, as 
ands and feet are strained unnaturally, the 
crevasses only admitting the fingers and toes in 
many places. At length we dropped down again 
-— glacier, and now the crevasses thicken- 
in every direction. When there was great 

danger, my guide would chip his way down a 


ridge, jump the crevasse, and up the opposite 
_ slope on to the ridge, and then the two F yes. 
, spanning the distance between them with the 
| long rope, hold it taut while I passed over, 
| clinging with one hand to the rope, and the other 
handling my pointed Alpen stock. 

At length the ice began to subside, and the 
snow to appear. Here the crevasses were hid- 
den, and we were obliged to tie ourselves togeth- 
er by the rope. My chief guide fastened it around 
his body, and went ahead with his pickaxe in 
hand. About fifteen feet behind him, I followed, 
with the same rope around me, and with my Al- 

-stick in hand, and about the same distance 
Behind me, rd second guide followed with the 


other end of the rope round his body, and pick- 
axe in hand. For awhile the rid of snow 
showed where the crevasses were eath, and 


taking -S Alpen-stock, the guide could judge ot 
their width, and if narrow, by stamping down 
snow, make a kind of bridge. Twice in the op- 
eration he went down, and our hold on the rope 
saved him ; and twice his bridge of snow gave 
way, and let me down, and the my saved me, 
but gave me a severe strainin time. Once 
the crevasse was wider than I dared to jump, so 
heaving in much snow, lay down on the edge 
and the second guide slacking up, the first 
me across at fa 4 
We soon came to a ridge of rock which towered 
almost r a09 cular over my head at least one 
thousan t. This, my guide said, we must 
climb. I at first felt discouraged, especially as I 
began to suffer from burning thirst, whic 
we were far above the little streams upon the 
lacier—I had no means of assuaging, except 
y snow, which the guide would not allow me to 
use. We had plenty of wine, but I find I can- 
not take three swallows of the most simple wine 
of the country, without feeling dizzy-headed. 
Some time before reaching the top, I was so 
exhausted that I got the guide to brace me against 
the side with my pole, and allow a respite. At 
last I reached the top, so thoroughly exhausted 
that I threw myself on the snow, and resting my 
head on my guide’s knee, told him I must rest 
end posting 10 tho top of the pase aw 
. inting to the top e pass afew 
hundred feet, higher when he said we should 
reach the platform of snow, and there should be- 
gin to descend. We were now far above all ice, 
in the region of eternal snow. .We had hoped to 
find it crusted to bear us, but the warm weather 
had melted the crust so that every step we went 
in to our armpits. We were soon drenched to 
our skin, and the deep wading took vey he 
last remnant of strength, and I told the g 
he must adopt some expedient to relieve my fa- 
. He then went to the trouble of stamping 
the snow at every step, bringing the rear guide 
forward. This y relieved me, so that by 
ng knee , at eleven 
we reached as canned, ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, where the snow is perpetual. 


When you look for a dew-drop in the grass by 
night, you find it only by the miniature of the 
star that shines in it. Now, almost every man’s 
past is like a drop of dow; he never sees it at all, 
unless it is in a locket or an atom of heaven. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS. 
How delightful is it to contemplate the heavens! 
are “stretched out as @ curtain to dwell 
in!” Not only as far as the human eye can see, 
highest jescopic wer can reach, does the et 
real Souesannnatiinnt We can find no limit, no 
boundary. Millions of miles may be traversed 
from any given point of space and still the 
heavens appear illimitable. Infinity is stamped 
them. And with what gorgeous meg 
pte is that curtain adorned! In every di- 
rection it is studded with worlds, suns, and sys- 
tems, all harmoniously moving in perfect and 
undeviating obedience to the Almighty will. The 
soul in such a contemplation is abso . Earth 
ceases to hold us with its silver chain. The mind, 
set free from grovelling pursuits, mounts up, as 
on the wings ofan , and soars away through 
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immensity of space 


surveying and admiring the 
innumerable revolving orte, which like #0 man 


“crowns of glory,” and “diadems of beauty, 
bespangle that firmament “ whose antiqalty is of 
ancient days,” and which so powerfully attest 
that “the hand that made them is divine!” The 
immense distance of the fixed stars claims our 
attention, and awakens the most enrapturing feel- 
ings in the mind. Reason is compelled to give 
the reins to imagination, which tells us there are 
stars so distant that their light has been shini 
since the creation, and yet amazingly rapid as 
light travels, no ray from them has yet reached 
us! ‘“ The heavens truly declare the glory of 
God,” and in beholding such a display of dey 
and beauty, we are deeply impressed with its man- 
ifestation of the power of the Creator, who sus- 
tains, upholds and preserves each in its orbit, in un- 
erring obedience to his will.—. le 
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A PACKAGE OF SILVER. 


JAPANESE SKETCHES. 

One of the grandest achievements of this cen- 
tury of wonders, or of rapid progress or develop- 
ment, is the opening of the mysterious empires 
of the east to the long-excluded western nations. 
Partial intercourse and temporary glimpses of 
these oriental interiors had been permitted by the 
rulers of these realms in former times, but the half- 
— door had long since closed with martial 

ig, when England and the United States sev- 
erally succeeded in winning their way into China 
and J - It remains to be seen what the re- 
sult will prove. The reluctant Chinese have al- 
ready turned against the British with the Indian 
ink and vermilion scarce dry upon the last treaty ; 
and the Japanese have not shown themselves 
over-anxious to conform to the spirit of their con- 
vention with us; but the die has been cast, and 
the far Orient can no longer be a sealed book to 
the far Occident. Commerce and civilization, it 
is written, must walk hand in hand over the face 
of the globe, preceded by Christianity, whose 
ministers have ever led the van. 
with engravings of a specimens 
Japanese curiosities. The first is a package 
of forty pieces of silver as it appears when 
opened. The second is a group of J 
coins. Nos. 1 and 2 are copper coins. All 
per coins are with a square 
hole in the centre. The silver coin 1s ob- 
long in shape, about one inch in length, and 
three quarters of an inch in breadth. It is 
also stamped with a device and inscription. 
No. 3 shows the gold coin. The gold coins 
current in Japan are worth about a dollar 
each; they are oblong, about half an inch 
long, and a quarter of an inch wide. Each 
iece bears upon both sides some curious 
evices, J characters 
writing, and has the appearance of one 
the small weights used by ists in com- 
pounding medicine. The smailest figure in 
our group of coins is a tation of 
one of these gold pieces. The Japanese 
com , Shown in our engraving, is of ex- 
cooflagty delicate workmanship. It is en- 
closed in a solid box, and covered over with 


glass. The edges of the box are 

marked with symbols and char- 

acters, sometimes executed in 

id and sometimes in silver leaf. 

© four cardinal points of the 

one from which the drawing was 

made was indicated by similar 

characters, painted in vermilion. 

The compass differs from that in 

general use in having twenty-four 

ints only instead of thirty-two. 

Bach point marked with the 

shape of, and named after some 

animal as goat, dog, cat, rat, etc. 

The compass is so exceedingly 

delicate that it is a marvel how 

it can be used in anything like a 

rough sea. Many of these spe- 

cimens of Japanese workmanship 

that we have examined are finely 

executed. The last engraving 

represents a Japanese gentleman 

of rank, very plainly dressed, 

with his héad shaved in the orthodox manner. 

It is the custom of the country to shave the beard 

and top of the head ; and they omit this only in 

misfortune—as when, for instance, a member of 

their family dies, when they are sick or im- 

risoned. Sacer of the Japanese gentlemen and 

ies are -looking, and all of them are 

exceedingly polished and refined, after their 

manner. the official intercourse of the dig- 

nitaries of the empire with foreigners, the cere- 

monial observed is even more punctilious than 

that of any Euro court, and perhaps the best 

illustration of is to be found in the account 

of the reception of Commodore Perry and the 

officers of the United States expedition at Yoku- 

hama, on the great bay of Yedo, with which we 
close this article. 

The Japanese having hastily erected a tempo- 
rary wooden building on the shore near the vil- 
lage, and the commodore having anchored his 
squadron, consisting of three steamers and six 
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JAPANESE SKETCHES. 


sailing vessels, so as completely to command the 
ition, the conference took place on the 8th 
, 1854. The Americans proceeded in large 
numbers to the shore, and having formed an im- 
posing procession, with their officers, marines, 
and sailors in uniform, and their bands playing, 
escorted the commodore and his suite to the en- 
trance of the building. There was less military 
display on the part of the Japanese than there 
hed been on the occasion of the reception of the 
president’s letter. There were, however, numer- 
ous groups of pikemen, musicians, and flag- 
bearers, in showy costume, with their coats em- 
blazoned with armorial bearings, arrayed on 
either side of the approach. They were princi- 
pally the retainers of the princes who were mem- 
of the commission appointed to confer with 
the commodore, and were only present to add to 
the show of the occasion. The build- 
ing itself was tricked off with streamers 
and banners, and draped in front with 
a curtain, upon which was painted the 
arms of the emperor, consisting of 
three clover-leaves embraced within a 
circle. Striped canvass was stretched 
on either side of the building, and bar- 
riers were erected to keep off the mul- 
titade of Japanese who thronged about 
with r curiosity. The commis- 
sioners been o trom the 
ships to come down from the neighbor- 


ing town of wa, at an early 
hour, in their state . This was a 
large and gayly painted vessel, which, 
high above the 
hull, had very much the ce of 
a Mississippi steamboat. ile stream- 
ers floated from tall -staffs, varie- 
gated drapery adorned the open deck 
above, and a huge silken tassel fell 
from the prow nearly to the surface of 
the water. A fleet of row-boats towed 
the barge opposite to the landing, and 
commissioners then disembarked, 
while the crews of the thousand Japan- 
ese craft in the bay prostrated them- 
selves as the dignitaries passed to the 
shore. The apartment into which the 
commodore and his officers first en- 
tered wae a large hall. Thick rice- 
straw mats carpeted the floor ; long and 
wide settees, covered with a red cloth, 
extended along the sides, with tables, 
spread with the same material, arranged in front 
of them. The windows were composed of panes 
of oiled paper, through which a subdued and 
mellow light illumined the hall, while a comfort- 
able temperature was kept although the 
spring, which is early in n, had already 
opened, the weather was illy—by copper 
brasiers of burning charcoal, which, supported 
upon lacquered wooden stands, were freely dis- 
tributed about. Hangings fell from the walls, 
adorned with paintings of trees and representa- 
tions of the crane, with its long neck, in every 
variety of strange involution. The commodore 
and his officers and interpreters had hardly taken 
their seats on the left, the place of honor, and 
the various Japanese officials, of whom there was 
a goodly number, theirs on the right, when the 
five commissioners entered from an apartment 


with risin, 
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through an entrance at the y 
hall. As soon as they came in the 
subordinate J officials prostrated them- 
selves on their and remained in that atti- 
tude during their presence. The commissioners 
were certainly august-looking personages, and 
i beards, their grave but courteous man- 
ners, and their rich flowing robes of silk, set them 
off to the highest advantage. Their costume 
consisted of an under garment somewhat similar 
to the antique doublet, and a pair of very wide 
and short trousers of red silk, which are 
characteristic of rank, while below, their legs 
were incased in white cotton socks, laced to some 
distance above the ankles. The socks were so 
contrived that the great toe was separated from 
the other four for the passage of the band which 
was attached to the sandal, and joined another 
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JAPANESE COMPASS. 


from the heel at the ankle, where the two were 
tied together. Over the doublet and trowsers a 
loose gown of embroidered silk, somewhat of the 
shape of the clerical robe, with loose sleeves, was 
worn. This was secured to the waist, in which 
were thrust the two swords, a | and a small 
one, which mark the dignitaries of higher rank. 
Hayashi-dai-gaku-no-Kami, or Prince Counsellor, 
was evidently the chief member of the commis- 
sion, for all matters of importance were referred 
to him. He was a man of about -five years 
of age, was handsomely formed, with a grave 
and rather saturnine expression of face, though 
he had a benevolent look, and was of exceeding- 
ly courtly manners. Ido, Prince of Tousima, 
was probably fifty, or thereabout, and was cor- 
pulent, and tall in person. He had a rather more 
vivacious expression than the elder Hayashi. 
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The third, and of the princes was the 
Prince of Simi-Saki, who could ly be much 
beyond forty years of age, and was far the best 
looking of the three. Udono, who, though not 
a prince, was a man of high station, and was 
known by the title of Mimbu-Shiyoyu, or Mem- 
ber of the Board of Revenue, was a tall, passable- 
looking man, but his features were prominent, 
and had much of the Mongolian cast. The fifth 
and last one of the five commissioners was Met- 
susaki Michitaro, whose rank and title were not 
discovered. His precise business in the com- 
mission it was difficult to fathom ; he was always 
present at the conference, but took his seat con- 
stantly at rather a remote distance from the other 
dignitaries, on the further end of the sedan. B 
him, there was—continually crouched upon h 
a scribe, who was constantly taking notes 
of what was passing. Metsusaki was a man of 
sixty years of age at least, had a long, drawn 
out, meagre body, a very yellow, bilious face, 
and an uncomfortable, dyspeptic expression, 
which his excessive shortsightedness did not 
improve, for it caused him, in his efforts at see- 
ing, to give a very wry distortion to a counte- 
nance naturally not very handsome. Moryama 
Yenoske was the principal interpreter who offici- 
ated on the occasion. As soon as the commis- 
sioners had taken their seats, Yenoske took his 
position, on his knees, at the feet of Hayashi the 
chief, and humbly awaited his orders. The 
crouching position in which an inferior 
himself when in the presence of his superior in 
rank, seems very easy to a Japanese, but would 
be very difficult and painful for one to assume 
who bad not been accustomed to it. The ordi- 


prostrate Yenoske, who listened 
an instant with downcast eyes, 
and then, by a skilful mancu- 
vre, still upon his knees, moved 
toward the commodore’s inter- 
preter, and having communi- 
cated his message, which proved 
to be merely the ordinary com- 
pliments, with an inquiry after 
the health of the commodore 
and his officers, returned with 
an appropriate answer, to his 
former position. An interchange 
of various polite messages hav- 
ing been thus borne backward 
and forward forseveral minutes, 
through the medium of the 
humble but usefal Yenoske, refreshments, con- 
sisting of tea in porcelain cups, of cakes, and 
some confectionary, served on lacquered trays, 
were handed round. It was now proposed by the 
commissioners that an adjournment should take 
place to another room. Accordingly, the com- 
modore having consented, he, accompanied b 
the captain of the fleet, his two interpreters, an 
secretary, was conducted into another and much 
smaller room, the entrance to which was onl 
separated from the principal hall by a blue sil 
flag, ornamented in the centre with the embroid- 
ered arms of Japan. On entering, the commis- 
sioners were found already seated on the right, 
they having withdrawn previously to the com- 
modore, and arranged themselves in rank u 
one of the red divans which extended along the 
sides of the apartment. The commodore and 
his party took their seats on the left, and busi- 


ness commenced—the commissioners having pre- - 


liminarily stated that it was a Japanese custom 
to speak slowly. The chief commissioner now 
handed the commodore a long roll of paper, 
which proved to be an answer to the ident’s 
letter, delivered on the previous visit at Gori- 
hama, in July. After some conversation in re- 
gard to the tions under consideration, the 
meeting broke up, and the commodore and his 
escort returned to the ships. Several prolonged 
conferences ensued, and the treaty was not finally 
agreed upon and signed until the 31st of March, 
1854. After the business was concluded, another 
interchange of courtesies took place, between 
the commissioners and the commodore’s ’ 
yoy conference ended, to their mutual 
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MY COUSIN HELEN. 


THE COTTAGE BY THE SEA. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


I love te muse of other years, 
Of joys forever gone, 

Ere yet my locks were white with age, 
Or breast had sorrow known. 

And in that waste of happy hours 
Nought is so sweet to me 

As, far o’er yonder snowy mount, 
The cottage by the sea. 


I well remember when a boy 
How glad I roamed the shore, 

And listened with ecstatic joy 
Te ocean’s solema roar. 

‘Twas there I saw the light ef day 
Reside the billow free; 

*Twas there I learned to love that home— 
The cottage by the sea. 


Inspired by ocean’s rolling wave, 
For other scenes I sighed ; 

And tracked the fields of orient climes, 
Where tyrant kings abide. 

Yet in the halis of pride and wealth 
My soul was never free; 

And oft I sighed to view again 
The cottage by the ses. 


Ay, there is pleasure unalloyed, 
Pure as the rainbow cloud 
That spans the sky from wave to wave, 
When parts the stormy shroud. 
Wouid God indulge my warmest wish, 
How happy would I be 
To live my youthful hours again 
In the cottage by the sea. 


MY COUSIN 
—OR,— 

THE GIPSEY’S REVENGE. 


HELEN: 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANKE. 


“Tr is nonsense, absolute nonsense,” I ex- 
claimed to myself, as I paced the narrow limits 
of my little parlor with my uncle’s letter in my 
hand. “They must be crazy, all of them, to 
let that child marry! Why, it was only a few 
years ago that she and I used to sail acorn boats 
together in the pond, and hunt the hedges for 
birds’-nests, and swing on the great gates, and 
climb upon the hay-mow, and act in all manner 
of unruly ways, and now she was going to be 
married! ©, Helen! Helen!” 

I threw myself into a chair, buried my face in 
my hands, and I believe shed a few very un- 
manly tears ; for I loved my sweet cousin with 
all my heart and soul, and to hear that she was 

26 


about to be anothet’s, stirred the very depths of 
my nature. 

But what right had I to love her *—I, a poor 
physician, with no dependence beyond my pro- 
fession, no prospects in the future, no establish- 
ment in the present? And well I knew it was 
for that her parents had encouraged the match— 
that young Walter Carroll’s present wealth and 
fatare honors were more to them than all the 
love in the world. 

But Helen loved him—I felt that she did—bit- 
ter as was the thought. How could she other: 
wise? Had he not been my rival, I could have 
loved him myself—the handsome, manly youth. 
They wished me to be present at the ceremony. 
“ Helen was very earnest about it,” my uncle 
wrote, and I determined to go, even while I won- 
dered if I could feel worse had the summons 
called me to see my beautiful cousin laid in the 
grave. 

While Helen had remained with her parents, I 
had hope to feed my love; I might some day be 
wealthy enough to claim her—who could tell ¢ 
My great-uncle, Paul Hastings, whose godson 
and name-child I was, might take it into his ec- 
centric head to come home from India, bringing 
all the wealth report said he had acquired there 
during his twenty years’ sojourn among the 
Hindoos; then I might acquire fame and fortune 
in my profession—but of this I was not very 
sanguine, and as I had few patients, and my 
uncle had taken no notice of my letters for the 
past ten years, I cannot say that my hopes had 
very firm foundations. But the future was now 
to be a blank; I had no motive for labor, when 
I must no longer think upon my beautiful young 
cousin—no wish to possess wealth which she 
could not share. 

With a sad heart, I made arrangements to 
leave London for a week ; and at the end of a 
day and a night, was in sight of the residence of 
my uncle, Marmaduke Lansdowne, Esq. The 
coach left me at the foot of the avenue (they 
knew nothing of the time of my arrival, and 
there had been no carriage to meet me; but that 
was my own fault), and giving my valise in 
charge of the gate-keeper, I walked slowly along 
towards the house, whose two gray stone towers 
I could occasionally catch glimpses of between 
the boughs of the chestnut trees, under whose 
shade Helen and I had spent many a happy 
hour. I almost expected to see her start out 
from behind one of the great brown trunks, as in 
the olden time, her white frock and blue ribbons 
flying, her brown curls tangled, and her beautiful 
face flashed with excitement in the chase of bitd 
or butterfly. 
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But it was no time to indulge in sentimental 
retrospections now ; so I walked on the grass to 
take the dust from my boots, gave a trifling ar- 
rangement to my disordered hair, and made my- 
self look as respectable as possible before entering 
my stately aunt’s most immaculate presence. I 
reached the entrance at last, and stood for an in- 
stant under the great stone pillars of the portico. 
As I turned, I saw two horses coming at full 
speed up the avenue ; it was Helen and her lover. 
One of the grooms, who was evidently on the 
watch, stepped forward to assist my cousin from 
the saddle just as I had descended the steps for 
the same purpose ; but Walter was too quick for 
us both, and reining in his horse with a violence 
that almost threw the animal backwards, he 
sprang to the ground and caught Helen’s bridle 
in his hand just as the groom was preparing to 
lift her down. 

“ Stand aside!” I heard him say; “I will 
assist your lady.” 

But the man gave him one dark look and tried 
to push between him and the horse, which now 
began to prance uneasily. Helen was frightened, 
and I saw she grew very pale, as she drew away 
from the grasp the man had laid on her habit. 
She made an effort to take the rein from Walter’s 
hand, and called out—“ You come and take me 
off, Cousin Paul!” But Walter Carroll’s hot 
young blood was roused now, and he would have 
died ere he would have yielded. With a power- 
ful grasp, he tried to force away the man who 
with dogged resolution still maintained his place 
and his hold of Helen’s dress, and who, in his 
insolent rage, gave Carroll a violent push. 
Quicker than thought, Walter struck him with 
his whip across his face, and with a yell of rage 
and pain, the fellow let go his hold and rushed 
away in the direction of the stables. 

The whole affair did not occupy a minute. 
Other servants came out, and with their assis- 
tance we managed to quiet the startled horse and 
get Helen in safety to the ground. She was still 
very pale and trembling violently ; and Carroll, 
taking her in his strong arms, bore her carefully 
into the house, while I followed with her hat, 
which had fallen unnoticed—her pretty, graceful 
hat, with its drooping plume, and the additional 
ornament of a green wreath placed there in jest 
by her young lover. 

Very little was said to my uncle on the subject 
of the quarrel—still less to my aunt; and now 
while Helen reclines on that lounge in the deep 
window, and Walter sits beside her making pre- 
tence to read, but slyly holding her little fingers, 
I will sketch the portraits of my elder relatives, 
as they appeared on that evening. My uncle 


was writing (we were in his library, and three 
sides of the lofty reom were covered with his 
books). He was a tall, pale, intellectual-looking 
man, with a noble brow, dark, full eyebrows, and 
a rather reserved and haughty air. His mouth 
was firm—almost too much so, when his eyes 
were cast down ; but in their glance, you felt that 
the man had a heart. My uncle had had but few 
weaknesses in his life; but of these few, love for 
his only daughter was predominant—in fact, it 
was almost the only subject on which he could 
not reason. Helen had always ruled, and I 
believed he rather rejoiced in her tyranny. He 
had married my aunt because his uncle, whose 
ward he was, had advised the match; she was 
an heiress ; their estates joined; her high opin- 
ion of her own value had brought her in single 
blessedness to the very verge of old maidism; 
he had passed the season of youthful follies; it 
was a sensible match, and everybody applauded. 

My aunt was highly accomplished, very dig- 
nified and ladylike in manner, and fond of dress. 
She had a good complexion, a large but white 
and well-shaped hand, a profusion of dark brown 
hair, with expressive gray eyes, and white, well- 
kept teeth. I think she was very proud of those 
pearly teeth, and with good reason. She gener- 
ally wore plain, grave colors; but in the mate- 
rial was seen her peculiar taste. Never since, 
have I seen a lady who wore such magnificent 
gowns ; there was a fullness, a stiffness—I don’t 
know how to describe im—but a rustle in those 
voluminous skirts I shall never forget. ‘Then 
her laces were always so rich—the most costly 
products of the art—and worn with those plain, 
handsome dresses, nothing could have been in 
better taste. My aunt always wore her wedding- 
ring, and over it a beautiful diamond guard, the 
value of which was great. 

Helen had her father’s handsome eyes, her 
mother’s fine complexion and heavy brown hair, 
and in her disposition the best qualities of each. 
Idid not blame Walter Carroll for loving her, 
nor wonder at it, thrown in her sweet society as 
he had been; but I hated him, or thought I did, 
when I saw her eyes fall and the conscious blush 
mantle cheek and brow, beneath his loving glance. 

He was very kind to me, this happy lover, this 
favored owner of parks and forests, fields and 
houses—kind to me, who had not a hundred 
pounds in the world, and of the whole group he 
alone showed utter unconsciousness of the dis- 
parity in our fortunes. Perhaps he felt so well 
contented with his lot, that there was no room 
for any bad passions to have sway; perhaps he 
had guessed my real heart, and tried to soften the 
pain. I knew not his reason for treating me 
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MY COUSIN HELEN. 


thus, but I met his advances in silent pride. I 
often wondered atthe license my aunt allowed 
Helen ; she, who sat as erect and unbending as 
if all possible sin was concealed under the up- 
holstering of lounging chairs, would yet permit 
her daughter to take all manner of easy attitudes, 
to sit on ottomans, or on the floor, or to recline 
at her ease in the old window-seats, or in the 
corners of the old-fashioned damask couches. It 
had never occurred to me to dislike this habit of 
Helen’s until this visit; but I remarked it now, 
and also how differently they dressed. If Helen 
would have worn one of those stiff silks, instead 
of the flowing muslins in which sho was always 
attired, I should have felt much better pleased ; 
but as it was, her fair neck and arms were un- 
hidden, and the pretty ribbons she wore were 
always a source of trouble. 

“ My love, I suppose this belongs to you,” her 
father would say, coming in with a bow like a 
butterfly dangling from his fingers; “I found it 
in the conservatory.” And the spoiled girl 
would blush and laugh, and replace the truant 
sleeve-knot with a merry glance at Walter. 

Half a dozen times a day, aunt would ex- 
claim—* Helen, child, your sash is unfastened !” 
or, “ Your sash is on the floor!” But it was all 
one to Helen—only one day we were all informed 
that she had lost a favorite knot she fastened the 
bosom of her dress with. Every one was ques- 
tioned about it, and quite a little confusion 
raised. 

“TI know I had it on last night in the library, 
and somebody must have seen it.” 

Walter raised his eyes from his book. 

“It is only a knot of ribbon, Helen—pray 
don’t make any more disturbance about it.” 

An angry flush mounted into the fair cheek. 

“Tt is not the ribbon itself, but my dear friend, 
Victorine de M—— gave it to me, and I loved 
it for her sake.” 

Walter looked sorry for his words, and invited 
her to walk with him. 

That evening I noticed that Helen’s white 
dress was fastened with a small pin, holding dark 
hair suspiciously like Walter’s; it also had his 
miniature on the reverse—but that I did not 
know until afterwards. She was so much of a 
child, this beautiful cousin Helen, only just six- 
teen, that I found it hard to realize that she was 
soon to be a wife, even when the great trunks came 
down from London, containing the trosseau. 

But the days flew by, and the eve of the wed- 
ding had come. In twelve hours I should no 
more see her, and for the last time I asked her to 
walk with me alone. I tried to question her, but 


she was shy of speaking of her feelings—only I 


could not help seeing how happy she was, how 
hopeful, and how truly she loved her young be- 
trothed. Of the future, she had given no 
thought; she did not even know where they 
should live. ‘‘ Walter had two homes ; she did 
not know which she would like best, but she 
rather thought she would prefer to travel. But 
then Walter would know what was best—W alter 
was 80 wise.” 

We came back and stood under the stone col- 
umns of the portico, and she took a last look of 
the fair view before us, and the tears rose to her 
eyes. Walter came out silently and stood at her 
side, while I drew back. 

“« You are not sorry, love t—not afraid to ven- 
ture?” I heard him whisper. 

“No, no—never afraid with you!” was the 
impassioned answer. And I went away with a 
heavy heart-ache. 

What had he done, that he should be so 
happy ‘—or what had been my sin, that I was 
doomed to so much wretchedness? He, born to 
wealth and honors, beloved by all whose love I 
coveted, with no anxieties about the future and 
no care for the present—how enviable seemed 
his lot! I could have struck him, when he held 
out his hand to say “good night,” so fearfully 
raged the demon within me. 

The weather was warm. I threw open my 
casement and watched the moonlight shadows in 
the park, and the silver ripples on the lake, for 
my feverish agitation precluded all idea of repose. 
From a window opposite mine, I saw Walter 
walking his room with folded arms, while his 
valet was busy at a table with some bottles. In 
a few seconds, the young man came to the win- 
dow and threw himself on a seat. He too seemed 
restless ; but it was the restlessness of happiness, 
not despair. The careful valet came behind and 
spread a warm dressing-gown over his master’s 
shoulders, then handed him a large crystal goblet 
of cool drink, and stood by to see him take it. 
I heard Walter speak—doubtless some jest about 
the care he took of him, for there was a strong 
attachment between them, and William would 
have laid down his life for his master—but I had 
seen enough, and left the room to fling myself on 
the bed, there to muse undisturbed on my lonely 
future. 

I know not how long I laid, but it was soon 
after the great clock struck midnight, that I 
heard steps outside my door, and my uncle came 
in, bearing a light in his hand which showed me 
his countenance ghastly pale. I sprang up at 
his entrance, and he seemed surprised to find me 
awake and dressed, but there was no time for 
words. He was hoarse with agitation. 
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“Come to Walter’s room,” he said. “ Bring 
a lancet with you—he is dead or dying !” 

I lost not a moment in following him, and in 
five minutes we stood in the chamber where, sur- 
rounded by half a dozen servants, poor Carroll 
still sat by the window. I searched for pulse or 
heart throb, but it was useless—he was dead, 
stone dead, sitting in his chair where he had 
watched the moonlight, his gay dressing-gown 
still about his shoulders, one stiffened hand still 
grasping one of the scarlet tassels. 

William the valet knelt beside him, chafing his 
hands, arms, temples, even in his passionate 
grief trying to open the eyes which should never 
more look on him in this world. Failing in this, 
he turned round and clasped my knees. 

“ Save him, doctor—O, save him! He cannot 
be dead—my dear, dear master.” 

He let me go and fell prostrate on the floor, 
sobbing and moaning aloud. I heard the rustle 
of silk, and my aunt and her maid, bearing lights, 
now made their appearance. The men had laid 
poor Walter on the bed, and as my aunt bent 
down to look on his pale face, for the first time 
in my life I saw tears on her cheek. “My poor 
Helen!” she sobbed. Uncle Lansdowne moved 
to the door, I thought, to inform his daughter ; 
but as he touched the handle, it was violently 
flung open, and Helen rushed in, pale, terrified, 
and only half dressed, her morning-gown flung 
over her night clothes. Her maid had informed 
her of Walter’s death, and with a lond scream 
she threw herself down beside the bed, and hold- 
ing his cold hand to her heart, gave way to the 
most violent anguish. It was a distressing scene 
all round, and I felt it a relief when the surgeons 
who had been summoned made their appearance, 
and the ladies were sent away. 

The most careful examination failed to give 
us any clue to the cause of the young man’s 
death ; but it was the general opinion that heart 
disease had occasioned it. I was not by any 
means satisfied of this myself, but my opinion 
dare not be given in opposition to my haughty, 
learned brethren ; consequently, I kept it to my- 
self and brooded over it until I became satisfied 
in my own mind that Walter Carroll came to his 
death by unfair means. 

Who to blame, I knew not—certainly not poor 
broken-hearted William, whose grief was more 
poignant than even Helen’s, possibly because 
more hopeless. His master-was his only friend, 
and they were bound together by the strongest 
ties of gratitude and kindness—had travelled to- 

ether in foreign lands, passed through many a 
rilling adventure, shared many a dangerous 
bivouac. Poor féllow! for many days he took 


neither food nor rest, and¥after the funeral fell 
into a low, lingering fever, which almost reduced 
him to the grave. It was Helen’s wish that he 
should remain in their home, and Helen’s wish 
was law, not only with her father, but with the 
faithful fellow, who loved and respected his late 
master’s young betrothed only next to himself. 

I was angry with myself for indulging a sus- 
picion of any one; yet time and again, as the 
recollection of Walter’s sudden decease came to 
me, there also came with it the remembrance of 
two dark flashing eyes looking on his dead form 
with anything save sorrow in their firm, trium- 
phant expression, and the owner of those eyes 
was Gaston the groom, whom Walter had struck 
on the evening of my arrival. 

He was of gipsey blood—a tall, handsome, 
swarthy fellow, feared by the other servants, on 
whom he never failed to revenge an injury or an 
insult, and rathered favored by my uncle from 
his acknowledged bravery in the defence of the 
preserves from poachers. I questioned the old 
steward pretty closely about him, and one day, 
when we were speaking on the subject, Gaston 
himself came near. Whether he suspected that 
the conversation was about him, I cannot tell; 
but that evening, I learned that he had suddenly 
left my uncle’s service. 

I had prolonged my stay as much as I dared, 
and I now left, having the satisfaction of knowing 
that my cousin was daily becoming more recon- 
ciled to the heavy sorrow which had so sadly 
clouded her young, happy life. Of my own feel- 
ings at this time, regarding young Carroll’s 
death, I dare not speak. That I was sorry for 
him, thus cut down in the bloom of his youth 
and strength, on the eve of such happiness as his 
marriage had promised, you must not doubt ; but 
at times there would come a wild hope that my 
beautiful cousin might yet learn to love me—that 
by some unforeseen circumstance I might yet be 
in a position to claim her love. 

Her sorrow had supplied the only charm 
wanting in her disposition—a stillness, without 
which I could not have thought her perfect ; the 
childish gayety and thoughtlessness, so much to 
poor Walter’s taste, had frequently jarred on 
my wearied and overtaxed feelings. 

I paid her a professional visit each day in her 
ov room, where, for a week after the funeral, she 
still kept all her wedding preparations—the snowy 
satin dress, the flowing veil, orange wreath, and 
the bouquet of white rosebuds, orange blossom 
and jessamine he had sent her a few hours before 
his death. Like her hopes, it was now withered 
and dead. The house was very lonely now; 
since the fearful event, there had been no com- 
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pany, no music, no riding in the park; uncle 
spent the larger part of his time with his books ; 
aunt became more devoted to her embroidery 
than ever; while my poor little cousin passed a 
very aimless existence in wandering from room 
to room in search of employment which never 
was found, taking solitary walks under the 
avenue trees, and making feeble attempts to con- 
tinue the studies Walter had advised and assisted 
her to pursue. 

I returned to my little lonely lodging, now 
looking lonelier than ever; a fortnight’s resi- 
dence in my uncle’s lofty rooms did not add in 
any way to the size of my own. Of my half- 
dozen patients, I found some better, some worse. 
If I had had the conscience to keep people sick, 
I might have made morc out of my profession. 
I gave them all my attention now, to make up 
for past neglect, and also to banish the remem- 
brance of the past. The summer and autumn 
passed, with little variety. I received one letter 
from Helen, written evidently in very low spir- 
its; then came an interval of silence, and then, 
in the latter part of the winter, a request from 
my uncle to come down and see them. He 
wished my advice about Helen, who was far 
from well, yet refused to have a physician. In- 
side, came a little note from the fair patient her- 
self, in which the mystery of that illness was 
very easily explained. Her parents wished her 
to accept the offer of the present owner of Car- 
rolliton, a boisterous, red-faced young squire, with 
a bad temper and a loud voice—the opposite, in 
every respect, of her dead Walter. She grieved 
to disappoint them, yet could not consent to sac- 
rifice herself to this bold fox-hunter, whose feats 
of h ip gave her some comfort in the 
idea that he was likely any day to break his neck. 
I could have laughed over Helen’s comic letter, 
had there not been such bitterness under the 
seeming mirth. I longed to see the dear girl, 
yet never, in the course of my practice, had it 
been so difficult for me to leave town. 

I was deliberating on this, when I suddenly 
recollected my other letter, as suddenly opened 
it, and received another surprise—surpassing the 
first immeasurably. It was from my old uncle, 
Paul Hastings, announcing his return from India 
in a very different condition from what report 
had led me to believe. “ They tell me you are a 
doctor” —thus he wrote—“ and I want you to 
come to me directly, for this cursed climate is 
killing me. Don’t look for any fee, for I have 
nothing to spend on medicine; if I can find 
bread, and a house to cover me, it is as much as 
I bargain for. I met with an uncivil reception 
from my relations on the other side of the house ; 
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perhaps if I had brought home a million, in ad- 
dition to my diseased liver, they would not have 
sent me packing so unceremoniously. I hear 
you are poor; well, misery likes company— 
come along!” 

I must confess that with this letter, departed 
my last hope; for ever in the far-off distance 
had been a vision of the old man’s return with 
abundant wealth, which he was to leave to me, 
and I, of course, was to marry Helen. Neyer- 
theless, I determined to be kind to him ; for, in 
days gone by, he had heen a good friend to 
parents, and I would at least be grateful. 
obeyed his summons instantly, and found him 
located in a quiet but respectable street, in a 
comfortable lodging-house, and surrounded by a 
number of eastern luxuries. First of these was 
his native servant, an excellent fellow in his way, 
as he bore all his master’s reproaches, and even 
blows, with perfect good humor—never for a 
moment deviating from his humble respect. 

I found Paul Hastings a most eccentric indi- 
vidual, with an unpleasant temper, an everlasting 
grumbler, fond of taking comfort, yet professing 
to despise it, bilious, passionate, and exceedingly 
stingy in small matters. His room was a pic 
in itself, with its screens, curtains, couches 
mats. When he himself was there, with his lit- 
tle yellow, shrivelled face in frightful contrast to 
his magnificent crimson shawls, the effect was 
complete. Put his immense pipe in his hand, 
yellow slippers on his feet, his favorite white 
cockatoo beside him and the native in the back- 
ground, and I would challenge Europe to pro- 
duce such another scene. I found him suffering 
from chills brought on by an unusually cold 
February ; he looked pinched, forlorn and mis- 
erable even, surrounded as he was by so much 
of Oriental magnificence. 

I need not tell you how our acquaintance pro- 
gressed, or how I at last came to like this odd 
specimen of humanity, from whom all others ap- 
peared to shrink in terror. He was gratified at 
the attention I showed him, said he looked anx- 
iously for the hour of my daily call, explained 
at length the remarkable wisdom of his two pet 
monkeys, expatiated on the gentleness of a 
fierce-looking macaw that appeared to entertain 
a jealous hatred of me, showed me the contents 
of a cabinet of rare curiosities collected in a 
foreign travel, and presented me with a small 
shell as a remembrance. 

In addition to this enormous gift, he after- 
wards gave me a lancet with an inlaid handle—a 
curious little piece of work to look at, but of no 
earthly use, owing to the inferiority of the metal. 
Certainly, my relation could not be accused 
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of buying my friendship with costly presents.— 
—But with all his odd ways, I liked my old un- 
cle, and he and I got along together surprisingly 
well. He had seen much of Eastern life, and 
his stories carried me back to my boyish days 
and the Arabian Nights; in his society, I re- 
gained much of the cheerfulness of those days 
when care and poverty had been unknown 


enemies. 

Bnt another summons came from the Lans- 
downes, and this time I had to leave without 
delay. I found Helen suffering from a low, ner- 
vous fever, very weak and excitable, and totally 
unfit for the society of her fox-hunting lover, who 


nevertheless spent most of his time in her 
presence. On our first meeting, she threw her- 
self into my arms with a violent burst of weep- 
ing, and ina whisper implored me to save her. 
I had no need to inquire “from what,” having 
passed the young squire in the hall, where he 
was in violent altercation with one of his ser- 
vants, and evidently the worse for my uncle’s 
good wine. 

My first prescription for Helen was perfect rest 
and quiet, and I strictly forbade all visitors ; even 
young Nimrod was compelled to yield to my 
authority—a kindness for which my sweet cousin 
whispered warm gratitude, She told me of a 


remarkable vision she had had on New Year's 
night. She woke suddenly, and thought she saw 
Gaston bending over her pillow—his swarthy 
face only a few inches from her own; before she 
recovered from her surprise sufficiently to call 
for help, the vision had disappeared—and her 
parents treated the whole affair as the working 
of a disordered brain. I held a different opinion. 
I felt certain that Gaston had dared to love his 
master’s daughter, and that either he was dead 
and his spirit had appeared to Helen, or that he 
had come in the body to look on her once more. 
My cousin’s account of the appearance was too 
clear and positive to be doubted for an instant ; 


and I saw she was glad to be able to convince 
me. Her parent’s doubts had almost made her 
believe that she was insane. And now it came 
about that Helen and I were continually thrown 
into each other’s society, my aunt was called 
away to the deathbed of a dear friend, and day 
by day I found it harder to tear myself away. 
At last, driven to desperation, I risked all and 
acquainted my uncle with my feelings, imploring 
him to keep my secret, if he did not grant my 
request. Ours was a short but painful inter- 
view, and I left him with the bitter consciousness 
that in the step I had taken, not only were my 
last hopes crashed, but all 
with my beautiful cousin at an end. 
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I went back to London moody and savage. 
To my astonishment, I found my old Indian 
relative greatly improved in manners and tem- 
per; in fact, he was becoming quite agreeable. 
I quite agreed with the remark of his man that 
“ Massa Hastings not so bad as he seem.” 

He volunteered a visit to my rooms on the 
second day after my arrival, and set about dis- 
covering the cauge of my trouble with the pa- 
tience and perseverance of an inquisitor of the 
olden time. It was no use to prevaricate—he 
would have the truth; so I made a clean breast 
of it, and told him all—my love and my poverty 
and my wretched prospects. 


“And so you were fool enough to ask Lans- 
downe—were you? Well, you deserved just 
what you got for being so hasty.” 

This was queer comfort, and I made no an- 
swer ; the old man also relapsed into silence for 
atime. At last he asked if I thought it would 
be a possible thing to purchase Carrollton, 

“ Lansdowne has set his heart on joining the 
two estates, and unless you can purchase it, you 
need not hope for favor in that quarter.” 

I gave back some sulky answer, for in the then 
state of my finances, one of the mountains of the 
moon were as accessible a purchase as Carroll- 


ton—lovely Carrollton—poor Walter’s pride, the 


home where Helen had anticipated passing hap- 
py years, but which she now thought of with 
horror in connection with its present owner. 

“ Humph! you need not be so sulky! Per- 
haps it would not be such a wonderful thing to 
do, after all. I will ride over and see my law- 
yers, and if, as I think, that young scapegrace 
has got into trouble, we'll have the place yet— 
the estate, not the woman, mind! I don’t like 
women of any kind; my landlady sent me up a 
burnt steak for breakfast this morning. I wish 
the deuce had all the women.” 

And with this polite and pious wish, my extra- 
ordinary relative walked out of the room, leaving 
me the image of astonishment. What could the 


man mean, with his lawyers and estates? Was 
he crazy, or only a monomaniac? I never was 
80 puzzled in my life. But my astonishment 
was increased when in five days, during which I 
saw nothing of my old friend, I received a letter 
from Helen’s father, wherein he very politely in- 
formed me that having thought over my proposal, 
and sounded his daughter’s inclination on the 
subject, he had come to the conclusion that it 
would be for her future happines to recall his re- 
fusal, and he therefore invited me to come and 
see them at my earliest convenience, adding that 
Helen’s health had declined again since my 
departure. 
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Of course I obeyed the order, but not before 
I saw my comical old uncle to whom I was anx- 
ious to impart the good news. 

“We could not get Carrollton,” was his first 
remark. 

“Well, I never expected you would,” I re- 
plied, laughing, for the idea appeared so pre- 
posterous. 

“You young scamp, what do, you mean ”’ he 
roared out in a rage. “Do you dare to hint 
that I could not buy up any of your mean little 
English estates if I hada mind? I, who have 
more pounds than any miserable doctor in the 
whole country has pennies. What do you mean, 
T say?” 

“Just this—that I have got Helen without 
Carrollton,” I replied, and showed him my last 
letter. The old man’s tone “ 

“O, the vanity of boys! No doubt you 
think this is all owing to your own merits, you 
young jackanapes, when but for your old uncle’s 
interference, you might have starved forever over 
your empty gallipots, and cut your throat at last 
with your rusty lancet. You rascal, don’t you 
know that I have made you my heir, that I have 
given you enough to buy up old Lansdowne and 
half a dozen like him—don’t you know that he 
worships the golden calf, and now you are gild- 
ed he worships you? 0, you vain puppy, I have 
half a mind to take it all back again, just to pun- 
ish you for your self-conceit.”’ 

But he did not take it all back. On the con- 
trary, he added to the immense gift he had al- 
ready made, and as Carrollton was not for sale, 
purchased an estate only a few miles from Helen’s 
home, and which he said was to be her dower- 
house. It was interesting enough to note the 
change in the manner of my reception at my 
uncle’s now and heretofore. Once, the meanest 
servant in the household knew that the visitor 
was “only the master’s nephew, a poor doctor 
up to Lunnon,” and treated him to proportionate 
civility; but now it was in a different character 


that the nephew made his appearance, and the 
most exacting among men must have been sat- 
isfied with the homage. Of course I understood 
the full value of this change, and felt but little 
gratitude until poor Walter’s valet begged to be 
taken into my service, saying he should like to 
live with me, “ For you was a good man when 


you was poor Master Hastings, and I don’t be- 
lieve the money will hart you much.” 

Tt was a decided improvement on the idea that 
my sudden acquisition of fortune had removed 
all my former faults. 

Of my reception by my sweet cousin, and the 
manner in which my suit prospered, I must be 
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forgiven for speaking but little. Such matters 
are not for the public eye. Suffice it that my 
fondest hopes were realized, my brightest antici- 
pations surpassed, and if my gentle young be- 
trothed tas shy of displaying her regard, it was, 
as she told me with deep blushes, “ because 
she did not want to learn to like me too much.” 
Poor child! the remembrance of her former fear- 


lessness was ever before her, and the knowledge 
of how suddenly the cup of joy might be snatched 
from her lips, caused a slight feeling of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety only known to those who 
have passed through a similar trial. 

What right had I to expect a happier fate than 


had befallen poor dead Walter, of whom Helen 


and I so often thought during the days of our 


sweet companionship ? Yet Providence granted 
me life and happiness, and permitted me to see 
the day when I called Helen by the dear name of 
wife. My old uncle promised that all should be 


ready in our new home by the time that we re- 


turned from our wedding tour, which we made 
to the Highlands of Scotland, and true to his 
word, the house was newly repaired and furnished 
and supplied with housekeeper and domestics, 
awaiting our arrival. 

As I was not allowed to see my future resi- 
dence before this time, you may imagine that I 


felt considerable interest in walking over my new 
possessions, and complimenting my eccentric 
relative on his excellent taste. 

“ But what is that, uncle?” I exclaimed, as 
we came in sight of a remarkable stracture, 
something like an exaggerated copy of the houses 
seen in Chinese pictures. “ What on earth have 
you got there—a Hindoo temple, a house for the 
car of Juggernaut, or is it intended for a Chi- 
nese pagoda?” 

The old man frowned grimly, while Helen 
laughed aloud. 

“Tt’s my bungalow, you puppy—my house 
where I intend to reside. Quite convenient to 
your own, too, so that when you and your wife 
have a row, whichever feels too sulky to stay at 
home, can come down here and see me.” 

“Much obliged for the kind intention, uncle, 
it’s so thoughtful of you to provide for such an 
emergency, but I am inclined to think that my 
wife and I shall always visit you together.” 
And we always have. 

And now I must tell you of an adventure I 
had, and cleared up what had always been a mys- 
tery to my thinking. It was the second year of 
our marriage; the summer time, and a very 
warm season, when we heard that several robber- 
ies had been committed in our neighborhood. I 
had not given the subject much thought, and was 
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perhaps somewhat too careless about the security 
of opr house. A careless master will make 
careless servants, and mine felt as secure as I did. 
On the night of the twenty-fifth of Angust 
our household suffered extremely with the 
heat, so much so, that I have rarely felt a 
more oppressive atmosphere, even preceding a 
West Indian storm. Helen had gone to bed 
early in the evening sick with a headache, and I 
sat at the bedside and fanned her until she fell 
asleep. She had suffered very severely from the 
long-continued heats, and a slight fever had set 
in, flushing her cheek and deepening the color of 
her lips. Ithought as I sat and watched her, 
that never had sho looked so beautiful as at that 
hour. As the night advanced and the air grew 
cooler, I, too, felt inclined to rest, but through the 
lax influence of the drowsy weather, sat sleeping 
in my chair. I know not how long I rested, it 
must have been several hours, when I was awak- 
ened by a violent scream from Helen, and the 
shutting of our chamber door. Springing to my 
feet, I saw her sitting up in bed, pointing with 
ene hand to the door, while her eyes seemed 
starting from her head with terror. To catch 
her in my arms was my first impulse, but her 
screams continued until she fell back on her pil- 
low in convulsions. As the servants gathered in 
our room, every effort was made to relieve her, 
and not till morning did we discover that the great 
window of the library had been open all night. 
Helen continued very ill for three days, and only 
at the end of that time did I learn that she had 
again seen the dark face of Gaston the groom 
leaning over her pillow, and she positively de- 
clared that he was the person who shut the door. 
That I felt alarmed at these repeated visits, in 
conjunction with the suspicions I entertained of 


' that individual, I need scarcely say, and I re- 


solved that for the future the villain should find 
no entrance into my dwelling. I would not al- 
low Helen to talk on the subject, as it agitated 
her too severely, but quietly made my own plans 
of fortification. Very useless plans they proved 
to be, so far as Gaston was concerned, for in less 
than a week he was arrested for a robbery com- 
mitted at Carrollton, having been wounded by 
the owner in the attempt. In a few hours I re- 
ceived a line from the jail-chaplain, requesting 
me to come at once and see the prisoner, who 
‘was sinking fast and desired to make some rev- 
elations. You may imagine I lost no time in 
making my way to the county jail, where the 
poor wretch was confined, and where I found, 
sure enough, that it was the man I sought, though 
death was fast changing his dark complexion to 
@ livid gray. He was very insolent to the chap- 
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lain, and ordered him to leave the cell, but kept 
fast hold of me. And then came the confession 
(as I expected) of the death of Walter Carroll 
by poison, im revenge for the blow he had given 
him. “I hated him, but I would not have killed 
him—for she loved him—only for that blow. 
But a gipsey never forgets a blow, and none can 
detect the poison they know how to distil.” 

“ But why have you persisted in annoying my 
wife, who never did you any injury?” I asked. 
“Do you know that the fright you gave her a 
week ago has almost killed her ?” 

The fellow’s face changed, and an inexpressi- 
ble softness came into his dark eyes. “I did not 
mean to frighten her—I am sorry—but I wanted 
to look at her sweet face once more, the face 
which has made me commit all this sin. You 
think you love her, and Walter Carroll thonght 
he loved her, but you neither of you know what 
it is to love as Ihave ever since I was a boy, and 
she pleaded with her father not to let them pun- 
ish me for robbing the hen-houses. She was 
very little then, and she did not know me years 
after, when I came here for a servant, but she 
was always kind and gentle, and I would have 
risked my life at her bidding everyday. When 
I stole in to look at her in her father’s house, I 
thought it was for the last time, but the tempta- 
tion of your open house induced me to risk it 
again. Iam willing to die now I have seen her.” 

He did die that night, poor fellow ! but I never 
told Helen what he had confessed, as I knew it 
would have caused her deep distress. Walter 
was in his grave, and it would have done the 
world no good to have been told at that late 
hour that he came to his death unfairly. 


P. 


Parchment is made of skins of and lambs, 
thongh that kind which is used for the heads of 
drums is said to be made of goat-skins. Vellum 
is a finer, smoother, white kind of hment, 
made of the skins of young calves. The mode of 
preparation is first to take off the hair or wool, 
then to steep the skin in lime, and afterward to 
stretch it very firmly ona wooden frame. by 
thus fixed, it is scraped with a blunt iron too 
wetted, and rubbed with chalk and pumice-s 
and these scrapings and rubbings are re 
several times on each side of the skin till it is fit 
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at P| cient times, and it is curious thas from about 
4 seventh to the tenth century, it was beautiful, 
hae white, and good, but that in later times a very e 
agg inferior, dirty-looking kind of parchment came 
—) into use, which hae thegumpnrence of being mach 
i qi older than the good. reason of this is sup- 
| & posed to be, that the writers in these later cen- 
; q turies used to prepare their own parchment, while 
sessed by the manufacturers.—All About 


WHITLOWE THE FORGER. 


MY NINETEENTH BIRTHDAY. 


BY LEONORE GLENN. 
I’m thinking of the past, to-night, 
Of years long since gone by, 
When life was but a pleasant dream, 
Without grief or sigh. 


Ah! those were halcyon days to me,— 
Thore mirthfal, childhood hours, 

And 0, too quickly have they flown, 
While sporting ’mid life’s flowers. 


As years sped on, I paused to think, 
And learned that life was real ; 

Then taught my heart to know the fact 
I could no more conceal. 


Ah, time still flies, and with it fades 
Bright, happy childhood’s days, 
And with a thoughtful mien I turn, 

And follow life’s stern ways. 


T’ve tried to feel that all were not 
Deceitful and untrue; 

But O, I’ve learned to know they are 
But few, yes, very few. 


And if so young I’m forced to know 
The world is false and cold, 

I do not wish that many years 
Their wings may round me fold. 


I wonder if the coming year 
Has aught of good for me? 

Or if my way be dark and drear? 
But 0, too soon I'll see. 


But I'll keep courage in my heart, 
Let come what ills there may, 

Remembering it is always dark 
Before the dawn of day. 


{onram at. } 


WHITLOWE, THE FORGER. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY MARTIN L. SWAN, 


Auice Jounston was the grand-daughter of 
the old rector of Burnlesea, in Somersetshire, and 
the story Lam about to relate, in which, some 
years ago, the aforvsaid young lady figured as 
one of. the chief-actors, is literally true. 

Alice Johnston at the age of nineseen was a 
young lady highly-accomplished and beautiful— 
and her amiability of heart was the theme of 
many @ poor laborer’s family, whom she visited 
to encourage or befriend. Of course such a 
person as Alice Johnston could not exist with- 
out attracting a host of enthusiastic admirers, 
and foremost among them was the wealthy young 


squire, Charles Langford, of Langford ke 
The pale and nervous young curate, who blushe 
to the very tips of his ears whenever he saw her 
coming, was another, though silent sufferer. 
But Charles Langford, fortunately for the future 
peace of the young curate, who was already ap- 
prised of it, had been for some time past her ac- 
knowledged lover ; but had it not been so, it is 
even doubtful if the simple, sensitive-hearted 
young exponent of the Church of England 
would have had sufficient courage to avow his 
passion. 

Charles Langford was a noble type of the 
thoroughly-educated English gentleman, and 
Alice Johnston loved him with all the warmth 
of her rich, strong nature. It was indeed a joy- 
ous day in the life of the old rector, when the 
young squire entered his study, not with arro- 
gance and assumption, but hesitatingly, as though 
the boon he craved was more than he might rea- 
sonably expect, and proposed for the hand of 
Alice. The rector was not long in giving hig 
assent, for he had known the young Squire of 
Langford Hall from his earliest boyhood—knowp 
him for a chivalrous, high-minded, and perfectly 
moral man—and in all the circle of his acquain- 
tance, he knew not another upon whom he would 
rather bestow his grand-daughter in marriage. 
Accordingly a few months later their nuptials 
were solemnized, and the good rector participated 
soberly in all the gay festivities which came 
off at the hall on the joyful occasion of Alice’s 
instalment as mistress over her new establish- 
ment. 

Months passed, and the time was swiftly ap- 
proaching when Alice would become a mother. 
The young squire, who loved his wife almost to 
idolatry, grew nervous as the hour which seemed 
to him fraught with so much peril, drew negr ; 
and he often assured the rector that if anything 
happened to Alice, he should never survive her, 
At this time, although in his seventieth year, the 
rector of Burplesea, still hale and vigorous, wag 
as much wedded to the saddle as in his younger 
days, and never failed, excepting in stormy 
weather, to take his accustomed ride of a morp- 
ing, for he was eminently social in his nature, 
and it would seem almost like impiety to forego 
any of his aceustomed visits, which for years 
past he had kept up with a sort of mathematical 
regularity ; and so, whether he felt a trifle stiff 
at the joints, or a slight twinge of rheumatic 
pain at the increased exertion of mounting to 
the stirrups, he would ride off as cheerfully, and 
bow to the pedestrians as sunnily, as he had ever 
done in his younger years. It was only a short 
time before the confinement of Alice, that the 
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rector, after paying a morning visit to the hall, 
had ridden off to the nearest market-town in 
pursuance of some unavoidable business which 
called him. This was quite early in the morn- 
ing. Late in the afternoon a servant from the 
rectory came spurring fiercely over to the hall, 
and rushing into the presence of Mrs. Langford, 
blurted out the melancholy tidings that the rector, 
on returning from the fair, had been thrown from 
his horse, and it was feared mortally injured. 
The sudden shock of this announcement was too 
much for Alice in her then delicate state of 
health, and she was brought to bed with a fine, 
healthy male child; but the subsequent effect 
was what might naturally have been feared. A 
fever set in, and for many days following, the 
life of the beautiful mistress of Langford Hall 
was despaired of. The tortures of the squire, 
whose every hope was bound up in that pure, 

life—the mother of his boy—can be better 
imagined than described. He made no loud la- 
mentations, but he never smiled till Alice was 
pronounced out of danger. In the meantime, 
the rector, who had received a severe sprain and 
a few slight bruises, the natural result of his fall, 
rapidly recovered, and was able to visit the hall, 
even while the poor young mother was yet suf- 
fering from delirium on his account, or rather, on 
account of the exaggerated report of the alarmed 
servant. 

“ Poor child !” he would say, gazing upon the 
pale, sweet face, and wringing the young squire’s 
hand, “if she dies—our poor darling—I shall 
curse the day from the bottom of my heart, 
which gave birth to that miserable lout (referring 
to the servant), who must needs post over here 
against my desire, and murder my poor darling 
with his shallow misapprehensions.” 

But Alice, so dearly loved—so necessary to 
the happiness of those around her—was not des- 
tined to die thus prematurely. From the day 
her fever left her she began to mend rapidly, and 
was soon able to sit up and inquire anxiously 
after the child. In the meantime, Langford had 
procured a nurse for the child, the wife of a 
small speculator in grain, who had once been a 
servant at the hall, and who had herself been 
confined with a son a fortnight previously. She 
had been twice married, and had borne a son by 
the former connection, who was then about five 
years of age. 

Alice, who had now so far recovered as to be 
able to take short rides in the vicinity of the 
hall, and even so far as the rectory, which was 
only two miles distant, had expressed a desire to 
visit the child, and had assured her husband that 
she felt strong enough to undertake the journey. 


It was only a couple of leagues to the small 
speculator’s residence, where the child had been 
entrusted, and Langford had promised Alice that 
she should make the visit on the day but one 
following. Two hours later, he received a letter 
from Whitlowe, the husband of the wet-nurse, 
proclaiming the sudden and startling intelligence 
that the child had sickened and died a few hours 
before of cholera infantum. This harrowing 
news threw Langford into a profound state of 
feverish excitement, He dared not acquaint his 
wife in her present weak state, of the painful 
loss they had sustained, and as if the serpent had 
already entered into this seemingly considerate 
plan of deception, Whitlowe had hinted in a 
rather abrupt way, that they were much con- 
cerned for Mrs. Langford, and if he, the squire, 
considered there was any danger in acquainting 
their poor mistress of the fact, perhaps they 
might make arrangements whereby their own 
child might be made to serve the purpose of the 
lost one. 

To the excited mind of the young squire, who 
knew not what to do, this suggestion looked like 
a truly humane and benevolent one. He dared 
not acquaint Alice with the terrible truth—not 
now, at least—for fear that the shock might kill 
her ; and coming to the conclusion, as he natur- 
ally must, that there was no other alternative, if 
he would avoid imparting to the still enfeebled 
mother the sorrowful intelligence of the child’s 
death, he ordered the horse on the instant, and 
giving to Alice the excuse of urgent business, 
hurried away. He was soon at the residence of 
the nurse, and an hour with Whitlowe sufficed 
to effect the arrangement, whereby, for a stipula- 
ted sum per annum, the living child was to take 
the place of the dead one in the eyes of the 
mother. To make the deception more plausible 
Whitlowe was to write a note, which was to be 
despatched to Langford Hall before the squire’s 
return, stating that his own child was dead, but 
that theirs was in a healthy, thriving condition, 
and had been removed safely beyond the reach 
of infection. 

On his return to the hall, Langford received 
the note, and read it aloud to Alice, who ex- 
pressed some anxiety, lest in spite of the appa- 
rent precaution of the Whitlowes, the child 
should have taken the infection. On the day 
following the funeral of the child in question, 
the promised visit to the Whitlowes was under- 
taken, and carried out without injury to the 
mother, who hung delightedly for hours over her 
supposed offspring, and longed for the moment 
to arrive when it should pass out of the nurse’s 
care, to be watched over by herself, and guarded 
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against the various evils incident to childhood. 
And that time came at last—that time so replete 
with love and maternal happiness—when little 
Edwy bade a tearful farewell to his nurse, and 
came home to reside with his parents at the hall. 

As for the Whitlowes, a great change had 
come over them during the last two or three 
years. They were seemingly in the most pros- 
perous worldly condition, but nobody could tell 
how it all came about, for Whitlowe himself 
neither labored nor was engaged in any specula- 
tions that warranted the show of fashion and 
profligacy that he had been constantly keeping 
up. He drove his own carriage, indulged in deep 
potations at home and abroad, attended fairs, 
bet freely at the races, and was generally regard- 
ed by the bon vivants of his class as a reckless 
and ruinously fast man. There seemed no end 
to his means. It was rarely that he was known 
to run short of funds, and then only for a day or 
two, when his purse would be fuller than ever, 
and he, if anything, more reckless than before ; 
—money to treat his friends, money to stake on 
the turf, money to bet on Bendigo Thomson, 
the Butcher Boy of Bath, or some other spirited 
champion of the ring ; and it was observed that 
he lost more frequently than he won; but no- 
body objected so long as he had the means to 
pay, “and all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

In this way a dozen years went by, and not a 
word had yet been breathed to Alice in regard to 
the innocent deception practised upon her. An 
occasional hint from Whitlowe that it was about 
time the secret of Edwy’s birth was disclosed, 
and the boy restored to his natural parents, was 
sufficient to procure whatever pecuniary aid he 
desired ; and thus, at a price which kept Lang- 
ford in constant fear and embarrassment, was the 
important revelation indefinitely postponed. 

In the meantime Mrs. Whitlowe, who had not 
forgotten her early attachment to the Langford 
family, had constantly remonstrated against the 
wickedness of her husband; but a few words 
from the unprincipled wretch, conveying a threat 
thathe would yet make her own son as bad as 
himself, would drive the poor mother pale and 
trembling from the attack. She knew too well 
the influence he might exert over a youth of 
seventeen if he chose, and therefore, year after 
year were the better impulses of her soul kept in 
servile restraint. But the time was coming, and 
not far distant when circumstances would permit 
her to break forever the hateful spell which her 
legal tyrant had cast over her. 

It happened in this way, she had prevailed on 
the rector, who was about starting on a journey 
to London, to use his influence in obtaining a sit- 
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uation for her son in some respectable tradesman’s 
family, which that worthy man had found means 
to do before his return, and her boy was now 
happily beyond the reach or influence of the 
wretch, Whitlowe. It happened at this time, that 
Langford was on a visit to Wales, where business 
had detained him for some time, though his re- 
turn had been expected even earlier than this. 
Whitlowe, not being apprised of his contemplated 
visit into Wales, and having, as he had often 
done before, on the strength of his imaginary 
hold upon the squire, taken the liberty to forge 
his victim’s name, for the purpose of more speed- 
ily raising money when he required—having, I 
say, made use of this means a short time before 
the squire’s departure, to raise a few hundred 
pounds, was now, when the note came due, en- 
tirely unprepared to meet the emergency. He 
had been hoping in vain for the squire’s return, , 
up to the moment that the note fell due, and be- 
ing at last driven almost to desperation, he in- 
formed his wife that he was going over to the 
rector’s, where, by revealing the secret, and 
threatening to take away the child, he would 
force the old man to disgorge a sufficient amount 
of money to clear his neck from the halter. 

“ You dare not do it!” cried the indignant 
wife, now thoroughly aroused. “ Breathe but 
one word of this foul plot, either to the rector or 
my dear young lady, and I swear to you that 
within the same hour I will reveal all.” 

“Ha! you, too, threaten me?” cried the en- 
raged villain; and the next instant he raised his 
heavy hand and struck her to the ground. He 
then rushed out of the house, flung himself into 
the saddle, and spurred madly off in the direction 
of the rectory. He knew that before night, if 
not already, the note would be protested, and 
pronounced a forgery by Thorndyke, the squire’s 
agent, and it was now with him a matter of life 
or death. He was considerably under the influ- 
ence of liquor, and on arriving at the rectory, 
covered with dust and foam, his bloodshot eyes 
gleaming with excitement, his loud and impa- 
tient knock for admittance so alarmed the faith- 
ful servant, that he refused him entrance. With 
asingle blow of his clenched fist, Whitlowe 
struck down the servant, and strode over his 
prostrate body in the direction of the rector’s 
study. The old man was thrown into a great 
surprise and tremor by this sudden intrusion. 

“T have no time to parley words,” cried Whit- 
lowe, with a fierce and threatening gesture. “I 
want money, and money I must have—or the 
child you call your grandson! The child is 
mine, and I have the right to take him, and 
shall, unless my wishes are complied with, and 
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on the instant. If you would save your daugh- 
ter the agony of the knowledge of this fact, you 
can do so by giving me three hundred pounds !” 

For an instant the rector was completely 
stunned by this startling intelligence, but rallying 
almost immediately, with the characteristic sus- 
picion of an old man, he accused him of false- 
hood, and an attempt at imposition, for the reck- 
less purpose of extorting money. 

As ill luck would have it, Mrs. Langford and 
Edwy had come over on a visit to the rectory 
that morning, and hearing the loud altercation 
in her father’s study, Alice and Edwy hurried to 
the apartment, just as the old rector had com- 
menced pouring out the pent-up vials of his 
wrath on the head of the intruder. 

“ Ah, here come the persons I most wish to 
see !—Madam,” exclaimed Whitlowe, addressing 
Alice, “I am hard pressed. In a word, I must 
have three hundred pounds ; if I cannot have it, 
I will have what is of more consequence to you 
than money—you understand—that boy!” And 
the ruffian pointed grimly and sneeringly at 
Edwy. 

“What mean you by those strong words?” 
cried Alice, her face flushed with sudden alarm. 
“ Our boy, our Edwy—what mean you?” 

“Not your boy, madam, but my boy! You 
have been deceived. It was not our child that 
died, as you were made to believe, but your 
child. It now remains for you to say whether 
Iam to have the money, or the child. One or 
the other I must have, and that quickly.” 

“O, take anything—everything!” cried the 
poor mother, in accents of terrible agony, “ but 
spare, O spare, my darling—my beautiful boy !” 

Edwy, a handsome, manly lad of twelve years, 
stood firmly by his mother’s side, his fists 
clenched, and glaring up into the vicious, trium- 
phant face that menaced them. 

“Don’t fear him, mother. He’s not my fath- 
er, and I’d die sooner than go with such a brute!” 
shouted the brave lad. “ He’s a villain, or he 
would not try to frighten you so !” 

“The child speaks truly,” cried the rector. 
“Heaven knows there is no affinity between 
them!” 

The discussion at this point was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the clatter of a horse’s hoofs ap- 
proaching the rectory. Whitlowe, thinking it 
was an officer in pursuit of him, did not wait to 
urge his claim farther, but rushed out of the house 
by a back entrance, and was never afterward 
seen or heard from, byt was supposed to have 
fled to Holland. 

Instead of an officer, the horseman who had 
89 alarmed him, proved to he none other than 


the squire, who had just returned from his 
Welch tour, and learning that Alice and Edwy 
were at the rectory, had immediately ridden over, 
so impatient was he to behold them once more 
after a fortnight’s absence; but too late, as we 
have seen, to prevent the harrowing catastrophe 
which had just occurred. With mingled feelings 
of sorrow and shame he admitted the truth of 
Whitlowe’s statement, and his own culpability 
in having se long kept Alice in ignorance of the 
real facts in the case. While they were yet can- 
vassing the painful subject, a hurried step was 
heard in the passage, and the next moment Mrs. 
Whitlowe entered, pale and out of breath, her 
whole appearance betraying the utmost anxiety 
and alarm. For an instant, she glanced furtive- 
ly about the room, as though expecting to behold 
some one else there. 

“Tell me,” she at last found words to inquire, 
“has my husband been here ?” 

“Yes,” returned the squire, “ your husband 
has divulged the secret, which it was my own 
duty to have done long ago, and everything is 
at last explained.” 

“No, not everything !” cried the foster mother, 
with hysterical earnestness. ‘There is one 
thing which has not yet been explained—one 
secret that has been retained through these long 
years, even from you. Know, then, that that 
child is as truly your own offspring as was ever 
child born of woman. It was my own child that 
died, and the special falsehood which has so 
long deceived even you, was hatched up, as you 
may well guess, by that miserable wretch and 
criminal whom I call husband—hatched up for 
the purpose of extorting money from you ; but I, 
poor fool, dared not, for the safety of my own 
child, reveal to you the facts.—Threats of dire 
vengeance upon my own son, if I should reveal 
aught of this base plot, has thus far held the 
seal of silence on my tongue. But, thank God, 
my poor boy is now happily beyond his reach, 
and though it should cost me my life, I would no 
longer be burthened with the weight of this 
secret,” 

The hours that followed this surprising but 
happy revelation, were hours of true thanks- 
giving and joy, both at Langford Hall and the 
rectory. There remains but little more to be 
said, farther than that the wretch, Whitlowe, was 
never afterwards seen in England. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth—honor of blood, 
Without the ornament of knowledge, is 
A glorious ignorance.—J. 
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THE LIPS THAT NEVER SING. 


BY ANNIE LINDA BAYS. 


I would not seek for stores of wealth, 
Or beauty’s fickle charm, 

For gold could never win my heart, 
Nor face or form retain ; 

But when before the shrine of love 
My heart’s best thoughts I bring, 

I will not list to loving words 
From lips that never sing. 


I care not for a merry laugh, 
But still I fain would seek 
A voice whose tones are kind and low, 
Nor e’er unkindly speak. 
But O, methinks I could not list 
To words the heart might bring, 
If love had never tuned the voice 
Of lips that never sing. 


SQUIRE WATERS’S APPLES. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Ir made no little stir in Cranston when it was 
rumored about that Esquire Waters had been 
heard to say, in the presence of some twenty or 
more persons, that whoever he had the good luck’ 
to find meddling with his early fruit, he would 
treat in a manner not over and above palatable. 
No little stir, I say it occasioned, because the 
good people of the thriving, populous village 
were keen to learn (as all such good people are) 
who the trespasser upon the grounds of the 
wealthiest man in town might be. 

But in vain each man looked into his neigh- 
bor’s face for some trace of guilt; and eyed 
askance every rollicking youngster that walked 
the street—nothing could be learned of the un- 
ruly marauders ; till, at last, the villagers hinted 
that the wealthy bachelor squire was more scared 
than hurt, and that he only raised the outcry to 
frighten thieves away from his premises ; that no 
one would dare to venture through the forest- 
like grounds, or get within the shadow of the 
grand, solemn, ghostly-looking house, for the 
sake of a few early apples. 

But there was a little mystery about the affair 
that the people of Cranston could not see 
through ; not that it was so very deep and pro- 
found that it was proof against all reading; to 
the contrary, it was the simplest matter in the 
world, or, would have been, I mean, if they had 
only known how to solve it. For that part it 
was just like any other puzzle. They could 
easily conceive the possibility and probability of 


a wild set of mischievous urchins, or frolicksome 
young men, and even a company of unprincipled 
vagabonds disturbing the quiet of the squire’s 
fruit orchard, but further than that their ideas 
could not find a way. Had they been told, in 
confidence, that the morning after the depreda- 
tion, there were innumerable tracks of tiny, 
dainty shoes upon the green turf, and soft, brown 
soil of the nursery ; that in one place was found 
a small kid glove, and in another a bit of a cam- 
bric handkerchief, with the name of the owner 
delicately traced in the corner—had they been 
told this, I say, they would have better under- 
stood the quiet way in which the gentleman 
treated the robbery, and the profound silence 
which he kept when the subject was discussed in 
his presence. But they did not know, and so they 
scouted at the whole affair, or at least as much 
as they dared, when the richest and most honor- 
able man in town was concerned. 

But one day, when the little wonder had quité 
died out in the village, to those who knew “ the 
signs of the times,” there seemed an event of 
some importance brewing. All day, in the old 
brick academy, the laughing, mischievous girls 
were knotted together in various places, chatting 
in low, confidential tones. At recess time the 
merriest of the school sat down upon the green 
turf and bent their bright heads together, and 
said so many funny things, and made such a 
number of comical suggestions upon the matter 
which they were discussing, that the whole air 
rang with their laughter. Just over the way 
from the old academy, the stately house of Squire 
Waters gleamed out from the forest of trees and 
shrubbery that surrounded it—looking so royal 
and grand, so like some old, ancient castle, with 
its arching porticos and snowy turrets, and above 
all so formidable and threatening in its aspect, 
that none but a set of madcap school girls would 
have dared plan against its peace and quiet. 

But from the many roguish glances, and 
bright, suggestive smiles that were directed to- 
wards it during the day, it was quite evident 
that the old mansion and its grand surroundings 
was the subject of their thoughts and plans. 
At night the question was proved beyond a 
doubt, for when the village grew still and quiet, 
and the moon sailed clearly up the blue steep 
of the sky, pouring her rain of silvery light upon 
the gilded spires and snowy pillars of the squire’s 
beautiful home, a strange procession of reckless, 
merry misses stole into the wide old gate, that 
led through the principal mall of the Eden-like 
garden to the coveted orchard grounds. 

For awhile as they wound along the shady 
way they were silent and cautious, hardly daring 
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to breathe a sentence above a whisper; but each 
moment they gained courage, and before they 
had traversed through half the grounds their 
mirth got the better of their fears, and they 
laughingly joined their daring leader, in a plan 
to capture the squire if he should trouble them. 

“ The one that shall catch him first, shall have 
him,” broke in a light, masical voice, above the 
buzz and laughter of the party. 

“ Good, good,” answered another, “ but that 
will be Kate Weston; our Captain Kate, I am 
sure, for she can outrun any girl in Cranston. 
Why, girls, she goes it like a deer !” 

“ Hush, hush!” “Captain Kate turned about 
suddenly as she spoke, and held one white hand 
up threateningly towards the party. “If you 
mention the old ogre’s name he’ll be sure to be 
out here. Remember, his apples are dearer to 
him than his gold—for like most men he | hinks 
more of having his stomach well filled, than his 
pocket-book.”” 

How beautiful she looked, standing up there in 
the full, clear moonlight, brilliant, daring Katie 
Weston! There was a deal of pride about her 
slender, willowy form; in the way she carried 
her perfect head, flashed her great hazel eyes, 
and curved her tempting, rosebud mouth. And 
now as she spoke of Squire Waters her whole 
face seemed to glow with an expression nearly 
akin to scorn. For some reason, no one knew 
what, she had taken a bitter dislike to the village 
lion, Her very first impression of him was an 
unfavorable one, she used to say. When she 
met him one afternoon, as she was returning 
from school, he had stopped a friend in the street 
to ask about her, and that too, in such a loud 
tone, that she could not, had she willed it, re- 
main ignorant of what he was saying. She had 
heard his companion give her history, in short, 
detached sentences. ‘“ Poor orphan—delicately 
reared—well educated—very beautiful and tal- 
ented—proud—living with a poor relation on the 
outskirts of the village,” were the words that fell 
upon her ear, as she swept haughtily by them. 
After that she had been introduced to the hand- 
some, wealthy squire at the school picnic. She 
knew that the presentation had first been sug- 
gested by him, and though she met his courteous, 
gentlemanly advances with a quiet, easy dignity, 
at heart she was repulsing him all the while. 

Perhaps he was conscious of this, for, he was 
more than usually winning and pleasing in his 
addresses, even when he .saw in what a bitter, 
‘satirical way she cut down his finest and most 
polished sentiments, quietly making them the 
food of her merriment. , That was not all, either. 
It was not enough that Kate should have all the 
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enjoyment of the day spoiled for her, but she 
must work herself up into such a passion as to 
lay awake half that night in order to sob it away 
from her naughty, perverse little heart. 

Poor Kate! And that was not all, either. 
At Valentine’s time, some one had annoyed her 
ly sending for her acceptance, one of the pret- 
tiest, dainticst little rings imaginable. And then 
the most puzzling of anything about it was that 
it was mailed at Cranston, where she did not 
know a single gentleman who could afford to 
send her a present of so much worth. She had 
vowed, at first, never to wear it, but after awhile, 
when she found that it looked so prettily upon 
her slender, white finger, and improved her taper 
hand so much, she gave up, and did not allow it 
to go a single moment from her sight. And bet- 
ter still (I am speaking in confidence), she used 
sometimes to press the dainty circlet to her red 
mouth, and then pout, and put on the haughtiest 
of all her ways to make up for her foolishness. 

So it was that matters went on between the 
proud, gentlemanly squire, and the brilliant, 
beautiful Kate, until the affair of purloining the 
apples was brought to notice. Kate could not 
brook a threat, and when Squire Waters’s word 
reached her, she headed the little group of her 
school friends for a second attack. 

Well, as I said (begging your pardon for. this 
digression), Kate looked very beautifal, standing 
there in the clear, silvery moonlight, holding up 
one white hand menacingly towards her witching 
band of followers. 

“Pshaw, Kate, don’t let’s try to keep still! 
Let him chase us if he wants to, and see what 
he’ll catch,” sounded the pleasant, musical voice 
of little Lucy Smiley. “I don’t believe I shall 
drop another glove for him to pick up, let me 
run ever sofast. I hope he was pleased with my 
name stamped upon the wrist.” 

“ He didn’t trouble himself much about you 
or your name, I’ll wager you, when he had Kate’s 
dainty ’kerchief to wear next his heart. That 
isn’t the best of it—there was a specimen of her 
handwriting upon one corner of it, and if he isn’t 
as blind as a bat he’ll see who favored him with 
the bushel-may-basket made out of cabbage 
heads. Kate wrote the verses,” retorted Mary 
Prince, laughing and clapping her hands. 

“ Hush, I say girls, you mustn’t run on so ; I 
don’t want to be caught without any apples. If I 
have to run, I prefer to run upon a full stomach. 
So speak low if you cannot keep from speaking. 
We are almost there, now. Hush! see the ripe, 
yellow fruit glisten in the clear moonlight !” 

Kate tip-toed up to the little thicket of trees, 
followed by the hushed group. 
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“ After all, I don’t believe there is any use in 
keeping so still,” she said, looking around. “It 
seems too much like real out-and-out stealing, in- 
stead of graciously condescending to test our lord- 
ly squire’s hospitality. So help yourselves, dears, 
while I preside as well as I can, in place of the 
gentleman himself. No doubt he’ll thank me 
for it when—he gets a chance |’ 

“ Perhaps, after all, he’s hid right in this thick- 
et of trees, and when we get to helping ourselves, 
as you say, he'll come jumping out here in the 
very midst of us,” suggested someone, in a timid 
voice. 

“ Pshaw,— don’t fear, Hattie! Why, we’ll 
scare him to death in five minutes if he ventures 
to show his head. There take this apple,—and 
this,—and this! Catch them as fast as I throw 
them. That’s brave! Stand out where you are, 
and if you hear any noise, why, run!” cried Kate, 
turning again to the tree. “ Here, catch my hat, 
and bring me some locust leaves! I’m going to 
ornament upon the occasion !” 

She twined the dark leaves in and out her 
glossy braids, and then looping her white apron 
upon one arm commenced filling it with apples. 

“One for Elly Gray—two for dame ’Liza- 
beth,—three for little Bobby, and that nice, big 
bouncer for mz! Thank you, thank you, My. 
Waters! The company beg me to tender you 
in their behalf, their—their—What’s that,girls ?”’ 

As Kate spoke there was a little crackling noise 
among the apple-boughs, in the thicket at her 
back, and before she bad time to sound an alarm, 
Squire Waters bounded out in the very midst of 
the frightened girls, who screaming lustily, 
in every direction. But could there have been 
an eye-witness to the comical scene, it would have 
been very easily observed that the squire cared 
little about capturing any save the wild, reckless 
leader. Down the long mall, Kate flew like the 
wind with the dignified bachelor following close- 
ly after her. Faster, faster, she went, her long 
glossy braids falling about her face and down her 
shoulders,—her light gray scarf, like a banner of 
rosy mist, floating out upon the breeze as she flew 
along. Faster, faster! Another moment past 
and she was within a single leap of the wide gate. 
But the squire was there before her, and like a 
frightened deer she sprang away in a different di- 
rection. ‘l'here was another gate that led from 
the west side of the grounds, and like lightning 
she shot towards it. But. QO, horror of hor- 
rors!—it was locked fast! She turned about 
again, but the squire was closely upon her track 
and there was no hope of escape for her. Pant- 
ing and trembling she stood silent until he came 
up to lier. 


“Permit me to escort you to the house, Miss 
Weston,” he said, bowing low before her, and 
speaking as though nothing in the world had 
happened to mar his self-possession. 

“No, I thank you, sir, I will go home, if you 
please.” Kate’s voice shook as she spoke, and 
she fairly reeled, as she made an attempt to take 
a few steps forward. 

“T cannot permit you to go home while you 
are so weary. You cannot walk without assist- 
anceeven. Leanon my arm; in amoment we 
will reach the house.” 

But Kate did not accept his aid willingly ; and 
so he went forward, and gently putting his arm 
about her, drew her toward the house. Her 
breath came freer and easier in a moment’s time, 
and when she stood within the wide old hall she 
was quite herself again. 

“TI will not go further, if you please, sir,” she 
said, pausing there, agd giving a hurried glance 
over her disarranged toilet. 

“This to a man of my hospitality, Miss Wes- 
ton? This way, if you please!” He threw open 
a door into a small sitting-room and motioned 
her toenter. When she went hesitatingly for- 
ward, he drew a large lolling chair up before the 
window and begged her to be seated. 

“O, but our fruit! Excuse me for not reliev- 
ing you before, of the burden !” 

Kate crimsoned to the very roots of her hair, 
as he motioned to her apron of apples, which 
she still held looped up over her arm. The next 
moment he had gathered them into a silver fruit 
dish, and was ringing for plates and knives. 

“Excuse me, sir, but I cannot remain long- 
er,” said Kate rising, and giving a little flash of 
light into his face. 

“But I shall insist upon it. Ihave a moral 
right to detain you to-night, remember.” 

“ Or would have, perhaps, if I was not able to 
purchase my own ransom. I think I understand 
you. May Task at what price you value your 
fruit?” 

She drew her purse from her pocket with one 
hand, and pointed to the silver fruit dish with 
the other. 

The squire’s lip curled for a moment, and his 
steady eye burned beneath their perfect brows, 
with a deeper light ; but when he spoke, his voice 
was as firm and mellow as though the faintest 
ripple of passion had never broken over its quiet 
surface. 


“By the peck apples, are worth—let me 
see—some fifty cents, at the early season of the 
year. Perhaps I can afford to discount a bit up- 
on the price, since you have taken so large a 
quantity.” 
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“No, no, sir, do not discount the smallest frac- 
tion of a mill upon them, as you value your 
happiness! If I have not enough money in 
my purse, I can apply to some friend to loan me 
the remainder.” 

* Miss Weston !” 

Squire Waters spoke her name in a low, 
stern voice. 

“ You chose well, sir, Iam sure. Among the 
score of girls who visited your orchard to-night, 
I am the only one who has not some friend to 
buy them from the unhappy consequences of this 
adventure. There is my purse, sir!” 

She threw the small purse upon the carpet at 
hié feet, as she spoke, and then astiamed of her 
ungenerous words, and her high flow of passion, 
burst into tears. 

“ Miss Weston!” 

The squire’s voice was a little tremulous now, 
but it detracted nothing from its deep sternness. 
He stepped in front of the door, as he spoke, as 
he divined an intention on the part of Kate to 
glide from the room. 

“A moment, if you please,—I will not detain 
you long,” he said, inclining his head toward 
her. “TI believe you too true and generous, Miss 
Weston, to think me guilty of such meanness as 
you have just ascribed tome. Iam sure that, 
for a long time, you must have known me bet- 
ter. If you have not, it is not my fault. Fora 
long time I have been interested in you. Your 
face pleased me when I first looked upon it, and 
I felt that it was no common soul, no poor spirit, 
that spoke out so eloquently from your features. 
Itmay have been weak in a man of my years 
to follow you about though I have endeavored 
to treat you with the courtesy and respect which 
were yours by right, as I have done. I have es- 
teemed you very highly ;—have, I am almost 
afraid, by the little pang I feel at my heart to- 
night, been allowing myself to love you, even. 
That is all. I promise you asa true gentleman 
that I will not annoy you more. You may go 
now.” 

He stepped aside from the door to allow Kate 
to pass out, but she stood before him without 
moving to go, while the wilful tears still broke 
up from the depths of her beautiful eyes and fell 
upon her cheeks. 

“T will not detain you longer,” he repeated, 
hesitatingly, seeing that she stood immovable 
and silent. 

She drew up her haughty head as he spoke 
and dashed the burning tears from her cheeks ; 
then she started forward without looking up into 
his face. For a moment she tottered upon the 


threshold, pressing her slender fingers over her 
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wet eyes, and then turned back again to the 
squire, who stood, with his head bent towards 
her 


* [~I—do not want to go !” she cried, spring- 
ing back to him, and holding out both white 
hands to meet his eager, passionate grasp: 
Then—then—but Squire Waters is too aristocrat- 
ic a personage for me to meddle with this one de- 
licious little love-scene of his life. You must 
imagine the rest, yourself, dear reader. All I 
can say is, that Kate Weston became his wife in 
consequence of the affair of the apples. 


A BREATHING SPELL. 


In the career of every man, prince or peasant, 
there is said to be an opportunity for wiping out 
the blunders of the past, and commencing a new 
record with his fellow-men and with Heaven. 
There is a tide in the meral world, as in the 
mortal life, which taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune ; to an honest and good fortune, result- 
ing from an acknowledgment of the mistakes of 
the past, expiation for mischief already com- 
mitted, and a wise choice for the future. Happy 
is he who seizes the auspicious crisis of his fate 
to erase the stain upon his conscience, or the 
blot upon his fame, and by some noble and ex- 
piatory act, convince hjs fellows that their con- 
demnation was premature and ill-founded, and 
that he is still worthy of their respect and 
esteem.—Boston Herald. : 


MAHOGANY. 


Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have been the 
first person who used this wood, and he employed 
it to — his ships at Trinidad. The captain 
of a West Indiaman afterward brought some of 
it Over as a ag to his brother, who tried to 
use it in building, but the workmen grumbling 
that it was too hard, he had some made into a 
candle-box, which was so much admired for the 
beauty of its markings and color, that one or two 
articles of fancy furniture were made of it for 
families of distinction, and thus it became fash- 
ionable at first; more was imported, and it has 
of latter years been very common.—All About It. 


BOARDING SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


“The Rose.—The rose is the prettiest and the 
most perfumable of all flowers. Although a 
little out of fashion, it is very nice, and QO, so 
sweet! The rose has several languages, all 
speaking of love. It is so nice to converse with 
flowers, I do love it so much. The rose blows 
in the early winds of June. The early wind of 
July blows the rose away. ‘That is so sad; so 
much like human life; the rose so like a beauti- 
ful maiden, and the wind so like the cold and un- 
= It is not nice, but alas, so very 


THE GENTLER SEX. 
you, ye fair, but cautious whom ye trust, 
you but think how seldom fools are j 
many of your sex would not in vain 
vows and faithless men compl in.+Rows. 
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WILL YOU COME WITH ME? 


BY LENA LYLE. 


Will you come with me to the woodland free, 
Where the wild bird sings, and the honey-bee, 
With her light wing, wooes the fragrant flowers, 
And gathers sweets for darker hours? 

0, come with me—I’ll twine for thee 

The blossoms of the wild rose tree ; 

And jewels rare, from the wood-girls fair, 

I°l) wreathe amid thy golden hair. 


Will you come with me to the woodland free? 
In its brightest nook our home shall be: 

In a mossy dell I know so well, 

Where none but the fairy people dwell. 

Ill bring thee there such treasures fair, 

As only queens can hope to wear; 

Gems from the mine shall glow and shine, 
And all things lovely shall be thine. 


When fades the light and falls the night, 

And the purple sky with stars is bright 

With their twinkling gleam and the moon’s pale beam, 
We ’ll rove a-near the Haunted Stream. 

The hours will fly till morn is nigh, 

And rosy clouds bedeck the sky; 

When night shall meet with dawn so sweet, 

We'll homeward haste with dew-wet feet. 


O, come to me in the woodland free— 

A loving heart I bring to thee, 

And a forest home where brownies roam, 
And naught to mar our love can come. 
We'll drink the dew from the violet blue, 
And tinge our cheeks with the wild rose hue: 
Then come with me to the woodland freé— 
0, come, my bonny bride to be! 


A YANKEE TRICK: 
— oR, — 
THE ARTFUL DODGER. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


This glorious Yankee nation is the biggest and the best. 

Taat’s so—and the author might have added, 
that the Yankees are the freest, most enlightened 
and above all, the “cutest” people on the face 
of the earth. Chiefest among the many accom- 
plishments in which they excel all other nations, 
is the one which the boys call “‘ playing possum.” 
Whenever it suits their purpose to do so, they 
can pull the wool over a person’s eyes, just as 
easily “as rolling off a log,” and do it so skill- 
fully, too, that a suspicion of humbug never en- 
ters the victim’s mind. As long ago as the 
“ days of ’76,”’ they were no less famous for 
Yankee tricks than at the present time; as the 
following sketch will show. 
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Towards the close of a summer’s day, during 
the war of the Revolution, two vessels were seen 
off Nantucket shoals, several miles apart and both 
running before the wind. The foremost one was 
a small brigantine of beautiful model, carrying 
every stitch of canvass that could be set upon her 
long and slender spars; the other was a large 
frigate under a heavy press of sail, with studding 
sails set on both sides, alow and aloft, bearing 
the “ meteor flag of England,” at her spanker 
peak, and evidently in chase of the brigantine, 

The latter had many of the peculiarities which 
have ever been supposed to mark the suspicious- 
lodking craft, and her whole appearance was 
decidedly warlike. Her hull was “long and 
low ” but not all black, for a single row of paint- 
ed ports ran entirely round her. The great 
length of her spars gave them a slender appear- 
ance, but they were in reality considerably 
heavier than usual, and supported a spread of 
canvass which would have sufficed for a vessel 
of much larger size; but the staunch little craft 
stood up bravely under all her dimity, and 
bowled along through the big waves, as dry asa 
line-of-battle-ship. Her decks were as white as 
sand and holystones could make them; and 
everything about her was scrupulously clean and 
neat, while her crew who lounged about the ves- 
sel, looked as if they had just received their 
clothing from the hands of the tailor, and had 
dressed themselves for a holiday trip ashore, 
rather than for attending to their proper duties 
on shipboard. 

She carried four brass six pounders on either 
side of her main deck, and a long iron swivel 
mounted amidships ; but these engines of des- 
traction, and the formidable array of cutlasses 
and boarding pikes, stacked around her main- 
mast, were not needed to proclaim the true char- 
acter of the vessel; for the most casual observer 
would have been satisfied at once that she was 
one of those sharp-shooting, slippery crafts which 
were such a terror to the enemy during the whole 
war, viz., a Yankee privateer. 

A stern chase is proverbially a long chase, and 
for more than an hour the vessels held their way 
without the interchange of a single shot; but the 
frigate had the advan in going before the 
wind, and slowly gained upon the brigantine. 
Captain Murrell, the commander of the frigate, 
and his first lieutenant, had been trying for some 
time to make out the name upon the stern of the 
other vessel, when suddenly. former officer 
lowered his glass and exclaim 

“It is the Dodger! the infernal little craft that 
captured the storeship in Nantasket Road last 
week. If we can clip his wings this time we 
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ghall do a good day’s work ; for there is no end 
to the mischief that fellow has done, or the sly 
tricks by which he has heretofore escaped us. 
Give him a shot, sir.” 

Captain Jarvis, who commanded the privateer, 
was well aware that the frigate was overhauling 
him, but he had reasons for wishing to hold his 
present course as long as he could without get- 
‘ting under the guns of his pursuer. Suddenly a 
puff of smoke issued from the frigate’s starboard 
bow, a dull report followed, and a twenty-four 
pound shot richotted over the waves in a direct 
line towards the brigantine, sinking only a few 
yards astern of her. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Captain Jarvis, “ that’s 
pretty near; a hundred feet farther, that ball 
would have bored a hole in the Dodger, which 
would have been a serious inconvenience just at 
this time, to say the least of it.” 

“ Hadn’t we better haul our wind, sir?” asked 
his first officer. 

“Yes, directly; but first return his compli- 
- ment with the Long Tom. Elevate your gun 
well, and cripple him aloft if you can.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the officer, and in a few 
moments the midship gun belched forth its fiery 
contents with a loud report, and a recoil that 
shook the brigantine from truck to keelson. 

“ Hurra ! I’ve knocked one feather out of him,” 
exclaimed the gunner, exultingly, as the enemy’s 
flying jib fluttered down into the water. 

The shot had cut off the fore royal stay, and 
grazing the foretopmast, had fallen over the port 
beam 


“Helm alee. Brace up the fore yard, and 
haul aft the main sheet,” cried Captain Jarvis. 

As the brigantine rounded up into the wind, a 
shot from the frigate’s port bow gun passed 
through her mainsail; and an immediate an- 
swer from Long Tom carried away one of the 
enemy’s topmast studding-sail booms. Before 
Captain Murrell could take in his studding-sails, 
and brace up his yards, the chase was beyond the 
reach of his guns; and after a few ineffectual 
shots, the cannonading ceased. It soon became 
evident that the brigantine would continue to 
“hold her own,” while sailing on the wind, 
though she was no match for the frigate in going 
before it. 

When this fact became apparent, the profane 
‘epithet, which is expressed in writing by two d’s, 
and which the British so often applied to the 
Yankees, during the “times that tried men’s 
souls,” was repeatedly coupled with the name 
Dodger, by nearly every person on board the 
frigate, from the dignitaries with gold “swabs” 
on their shoulders, down to the smallest ship 
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boy ; but this had about the same effect as “ whist- 
ling for wind” in adead calm; and the little 
Dodger continued to keep at a safe distance from 
her pursuers, dodging over the waves in a manner 
to prove that she was not inappropriately named. 

The longest summer day has an end at last, 
and when the sun set the two vessels were still 
holding their onward flight, the one striving to 
escape and the other in pursuit ; but the distance 
creased. As the shades of night closed in around 
them alantern was defiantly suspended from the 
brigantine’s main boom, as if to say to the ene- 
my, “ Here I am, now catch me if you can.” At 
least, Captain Murrell so understood it, and 
with an oath he exclaimed : 

“ That is what I call the height of Yankee im- 
pudence, though the Lord knows they are all as 
saucy as highwaymen; but ifI live twenty-four 
hours longer that fellow shall be my prize. 
There are signs of a stiff breeze to-night, and if 
it freshens so as to compel him to shorten sail, 
he is ours. He has played too many Yankee 
tricks on me already, to escape again by strata- 
gem. Mr. Burt,” he continued, addressing the 
officer of the deck, “get a pull at your sheets 
and halyards fore and aft. Quartermaster, keep 
her directly for the light.” 

Careful preparations were then made for ac- 
tion, for though a single well-directed shot from 
one of the frigate’s heavy guns would be suf- 
ficient to sink the brigantine if she could be 
brought under fire, still such was the reputation 
that she bore for bold deeds and artful tricks, 
that Captain Murrell considered her a “ foeman 
worthy of his steel,” and declared to his first 
lieutenant, “that no little fighting would be 
necessary before they could bring down the Yan- 
kee Gridiron from the peak of the Dodger’s 
mainsail.” 

In the meantime, as the gathering clouds in- 
creased the darkness of the night, the crew of 
the brigantine were no less busy than their ene- 
mies, though their operations were of an entirely 
different character. 

In the first place, a strong tackle was attached 
to the mainstay directly over the main hatch, 
and one by one the brass carronnades and the 
long swivel, which was first dismounted from its 
heavy carriage, were lowered into the hold and 
stowed away. The cutlasses, boarding pikes, 
muskets, and the truck of the midship gun fol- 
lowed, and in a very few moments the deck was 
stripped of all its warlike appearances. A part 
of the crew had been occupied at the same time 
in sending down the fore topgallant yard which 
was likewise lowered into the hold. 
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™ Now, then,” exclaimed Captain Jarvis, “‘ clew 
the foretopsail up. Jump aloft, the port watch, 
and furl it; then send the yard down. Reeve 
the halyards through the leading block one of 
you, and take a couple of tarns round the cap- 
stan. Take the starboard watch, Mr. Greene, 
and get up that fore and aft foresail as quick as 


possible. Set a gaff topsail over it for the present, 
for we can’t afford to lose much headway yet. 


fore-topeail was snugly rolled up, the shouts, 
braces, clewlines and bantlines cast off, and the 
yard hoisted sufficiently to allow the lifts to be 
detached, by a few turns of the capstan. It was 
then lowered on deck, and passed into the hold 
among the guns. By the time this operation 
was completed, the starboard watch had rigged a 
boom and gaff upon the foremast, rove off a set 
of halyards, and got afore and aft foresail bent 
on and hoisted. While they were setting a gaff 
topsail above it, the remainder of the crew hauled 
up the square foresail and furled it. All hands 
were then ordered to assist in sending down the 
foreyard, which was soon accomplished, as the 
slings of the yard were purposely so constructed 
as to be easily disconnected from the mast. The 
entire crew joined in the work with a readiness 
and alacrity that could have been acquired only 
by frequent practice. 

The frigate was still in pursuit, and a lantern 
upon her bowsprit indicated her position. She 
was now gaining upon the chase, for the sub- 
stitation of a fore and aft rig upon the foremast, 
in place of the heavy square sails of the brigan- 
tine, had considerably lessened her speed. 

After a careful observation of the frigate’s 
light, and a calculation as to the rate at which 
she was overhauling him, Captain Jarvis called 
his first officer aft and held a short consultation 
with him in a low tone of voice. Presently the 
officer passed forward again, and calling two or 
three men to accompany him, descended into the 
hold. The tackle was lowered down the hatch- 
way, and the fall well manned. A short inter- 
val of silence elapsed, and then the order to 
“hoist away,” was heard. The men pulled at 
the tackle fall hand over hand, and soon deposited 
their burden on deck. It was a common water 
butt of large size, painted black, having an iron 
arrangement some eight feet high, standing up 
perpendicularly from its upper side, and a stout 
canvass bag apparently containing cannon balls 
attached to its lower part. 

“Is everything in proper condition for setting 
adrift?” asked the captain. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the officer. 
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“ Then light up, and get it over the side.” 
“Ay, ay, sir. Bring along that lantern from 
the main boom, one of you,” and the officer pro- 
ceeded to take out a square piece of wood which 
was nicely fitted to a corresponding hole in the 
upper side of the cask. Taking the lantern lamp 
in one hand, he introduced it into the cask, and 
putting his eyes to the opening, seemed to be 
arranging something inside. In a few moments 
he withdrew the lamp and replaced it in the 
lantern, which he then attached to the upper part 
of the iron framework, and closed up the oper 
ing again, driving the bung in tightly with an 
iron belaying pin. 

“Now heist away again,’ he cried, “and 
lower the quarter boat, some of you.” 

The cask was swayed up high enough to clear 
the rail, then pushed overboard and lowered into 
the water. A man in the quarter boat imme 
diately unhooked the tackle and left the cask 
adrift. The weight at the bottom prevented it 
from rolling over, and the lantern at the top 
shone brightly, at about the same distance from 
the water as when suspended from the brigan- 
tine’s boom. As soon as the boat was hoisted to 
the davits, Captain Jarvis waved his hand to the 
helmsman, to signify that he wished him to 
heave up the helm and gave the command te 
“ Ease off the sheets fore and aft.” 

The vessel paid off before the wind, leaving 
the floating beacon on her weather quarter ; her 
binnacle light was extinguished, and her deck 
left in total darkness. 

Notwithstanding this, the work of disguising 
the vessel was resumed, and carried on succes» 
fully; the men knowing perfectly well what they 
were expected to do, and working partly by the 
sense of touch, and partly by the faint glimmer 
of the few stars not yet obscured by the clouds. 

The fore and maintopsails were sent down and 
lashed fore and aft under the starboard rail, and 
the long flying jib boom rigged in. One by one, 
the mainsail of the schooner (for she was no 
longer a brigantine) and her jibs and staysails 
were unbent and replaced-by other sails procured 
from the hold. 

The ports which appeared upon the vessel’s 
sides were not painted on her hull, but on a 
broad strip of canvass, and this was now taken 
aboard, leaving her sides as black as the night 
around her. While these operations were still in 
progress, Captain Jarvis went below, but hastily 
re-appeared, and thus addressed his first officer : 

“ Mr. Greene, the hour has elapsed. Heave her 
to, sir, and place some rockets in readiness for 
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_ The vessel was brought to the wind, and while 
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the crew continued their work, the captain and 
first officer of the Dodger seated themselves at 
the weather side of the quarter-deck, and silently 
fixed their eyes upon the floating light which still 
twinkled over the waves, at a short distance 
from another light which they knew to be the 


frigate’s. 


During the time in which the Dodger’s crew 
had been engaged in transforming the brigan- 
tine into a schooner, the people on board the 
frigate had been constantly on the alert. When 
they began to overhaul the chase after she had 
shortened sail, they felt confident of gaining an 
easy victory ; but when the false light had been 
thrown out, and the brigantine’s light extinguish- 
ed, they naturally mistook the former for the one 
they had been pursuing, and were not a little 
surprised at finding it remain stationary. 

“Some Yankee trick is intended, Mr. Burt,” 
exclaimed Captain Murrell. 

“You may depend upon that, sir; she is evi- 
dently hove to and waiting for us.” 

“T should like to take her without cutting her 
up with the guns; but I scarcely like to board 
her in the darkness, for we know not what fiends’ 
reception she has prepared for us.” 

“Why not send the boats,sir? I will take 
one and pull cautiously round her, while the 
others may remain beyond the reach of danger, 
but in readiness to come up to the attack, if I 
find it expedient to board.” 

“I think that is our best plan, Mr. Burt. You 
pull up under her stern, and if you discover 
anything suspicious, give her a volley with your 
muskets and board in the midst of the confu- 
sion. If no notice is taken of your approach, 
then bring the boats in a line and board her as 
nearly together as possible. If the rascal is not 
a perfect fiend, he cannot withstand such an 
attack. Have the boats’ crews immediately 
armed, for we shall soon be up with her.” 

The frigate rapidly neared the light, and when 
the first lieutenant reported that all was ready 
for the attack, it was scarcely a quarter of a mile 
distant. 

“Brace aback the main yard. Put your 
helm down. Round in on the braces. Lower 
away the boats,” commanded Captain Murrell. 
. The first lieutenant’s boat touched the water 
first, led off by a considerable distance ; and im- 
pelled by the vigorous strokes of the oarsmen, 
glided swiftly through the water; the other two 
boats followed more slowly, but still remained 
within hail of their leader. 

The night had become intensely dark; no ob- 
ject was visible from the boats but the light 
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which rose and fell with the waves, precisely as 
if still attached to the brigantine. The first cut- 
ter had arrived within a hundred yards of the 
light, when the lieutenant commanded the men 
to stop rowing; but before the boat’s headway 
ceased, one half the intervening distance had 
been passed. Standing up im the bow, Mr. 
Burt strained his eyes toward the light, and in 
the excitement of the moment, imagined he saw 
distinctly the hull of the brigantine. Fora few 
moments, he hesitated as to what course to pur- 
sue; then a feeling of shame that he should be 
so fearful of a foe so much his inferior im point 
of strength and numbers, came over him, and he 
exclaimed : 

“Pull away, men. Stand by to board, when 
we strike. Five minutes more, and she is ours, 
boys! She is no match for us.” 

Half a dozen strokes brought the cutter al- 
most in contact with the buoy, but the feeble 
rays of the lantern only made the surrounding 
darkness more visible, and no one doubted but 
that they were directly under the stern of the 
brigantine. The lieutenant forgot the caution 
of his captain, and fancied that victory was 
already his. 

“Come up the other boats!” he shouted 
aloud. ‘“ Her men are either asleep or dead, and 
can make no resistance. Throw your grappling 
hooks,” he continued, as the bow of the boat 
struck the floating object. ‘“ Boarders away !” 
' These were the last words he ever spoke. A 
bright column of flame shot up from the lantern 
buoy; a deafening explosion, like the roar of a 
hundred pieces of artillery, broke the stillness 
of the night; then shrieks and groans from men 
in mortal anguish followed, and in the lurid 
glare that for a moment lit up the heavens, the 
fragments of the cutter, as “all aruund” they 
“strewed the sea,” and the mangled bodies of 
her erew, hurled through the air, to fall again 
among the hissing waters, and sink to an ocean 
grave, were plainly visible. The oars of the 
other boats had been backed on the instant of 
the explosion, and they escaped uninjured. 

The darkness returned with tenfold intensity, 
and the survivors remained silent and motion- 
less, completely paralyzed by the sudden and 
fatal catastrophe, till the flash of rockets ascend- 
ing to leeward, and as they doubted not, sent up 
from the deck of the privateer to mock at their 
calamity, changed their emotions of awe and 
wonder to a fierce desire for revenge. 

A signal to recall the boats was given by 
the frigate, and they slowly returned. The re- 
sult of the expedition was already known on 
board, for the fervid glow of the “infernal ma- 
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chine” had made the whole scene as visible 
from the deck of the frigate, as if a noonday sun 
had shone above it, and “curses not loud but 
deep” were invoked upon the Yankee privateer. 

Not an eye was closed in sleep, on board the 
frigate, during the remainder of the night, and 
the hours of darkness wore slowly away. Soon 
after daybreak, the ery of “ Sail ho !” was heard 
from the mast head; but when, in answer to the 
inquiry from deck, it was described as a “ large 
schooner,” disappointment was visible in every 
countenance. 

The sail was heading across the bows of the 
frigate, which was kept off to meet her. The 
vessels were soon alongside, and as the schooner 
ranged up under the frigate’s lee quarter, her 
crew of five or six men gazed up in stupid won- 
der at the frowning batteries, and the throngs of 
sailors and marines who had collected at the 
side. 

Her greasy deck was encumbered with fish 
barrels, and her dirty sails, which were covered 
with patehes, looked as if they had been in ac- 
tive service since the days of Noah’s ark. 
Mackerel lines were coiled along her sides, and 
altogether she appeared like a fisherman, though 
she sat upon the water like a swan, and the fine 
model of her hull, which could not be concealed, 
seemed inappropriate to a mackerelman. 

“Schooner ahoy!” hailed Captain Morrell. 
“ What schooner is that, pray ?”’ 

“The Dolphin, sir, on a cruise arter mack- 
erel,” replied a long-legged, sunburnt Yankee, 
dressed in a red shirt and white dack trousers, 
who seemed to be the skipper of the craft. 

“ Where were you, last night ?” 

“ Round here, or hereabeouts.” 

“Have you seen anything of a hermaphrodite 
brig within a few hours ?” 

“T reckon I did, captin.” 

“How was she heading ?”’ 

“ She was follerin’ her jibboom, when I see 
her.”’ 

“ Answer me correctly, Do you know where 
she is now ?” 

“ Wall, I might, and then again I mightn’t, 
you know.” 

“ Well, I suppose you know I Gan take your 
vessel in half a minute, if{ choseto do so. If 
you will tell me where that brigantine is, you 
may go free ; otherwise, I will blow you out of 
water. I give you five minutes to decide.” 

“Wall, eaptin, I reckon yeou could do that 
little thing, if you should try ; and as every cent 
I’ve got in the world is in this ere skuner, I 
wont lose it if I kin help it, so I’ll tell you. Do 
yer see that ar island yonder, on yer lee bow ¢” 
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“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Wall, the brigantine lays at anchor behind 
thar.” 

“Where are the masts? They should be in 
sight above the land.” » 

“T reckon they’ve hoisted ’em out. That ar 
critter kin play as many doubles as any fox.” 

“ Ah, that’s the game, is it!” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Murrell. ‘“‘ Where were you intending 
to fish?” 

“ Along in shore here.” 

“ Very well, you may go, and I will keep off 
for the island, but I shall keep you in sight, and 
if you have played me false, you shall repent it. 
I can outsail you two miles to one, and if the 
brigan#ine is not where you say, I will sink 

ou.” 

7 “So you may, if I haint told you the truth.” 
“ Well, wear round and get out of my way.” 
“Ay, ay, sir. Good luck to you, captin. 

I hope you'll ketch that fellow. Good-by.” 

“ Brace in the yards,” eried Captain Murrell, 
without deigning to notice the skipper’s parting 
salutation. 

As the frigate headed away for the island, the 
skipper seated himself upon the head of a fish 
barrel, and, lighting his pipe, gazed after her with 
an expression of the utmost indifference upon his 
countenance, but before she had got half a mile 
away, he put his helm down, hauled aft his sheets, 
hoisted his jib and gaff topsails and stood up in 
exactly the opposite direction. 

For half an hour the frigate held her course, 
but the captain kept a “ weather eye” upon the 
schooner. As the distance between the two ves- 
eels rapidly increased, he began to grow restless, 
and at length exclaimed, addressing one of the 
janior lieutenants who stood beside him : 

“I wish I had kept that fellow alongside, I 
more than half suspect he has lied te us.” 

“If I might be so bold, sir?” interrapted a 
weather beaten quarter-master who had seen per- 
haps, three times as many years’ service as 
either the captain or lieutenant, touching his cap 
respectfully, as he spoke. 

“ Say on, my man,” replied the captain. 

“Well, sir, if you will observe closely, you 
will see that the size and build of that schooner 
are the same as the brigantine we chased yester- 
day! and if they are not one and the same, you 
may stop my grog, sir.” 

‘The captain clapped his glass to his eye, and 
after a careful observation of the schooner, re- 
linquished it to the lieutenant, saying : 

“I declare, I almost believe the man is right. 
What do you say?” 

“T fally agree with him, sir. Her rig is alto- 
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gether too light for a vessel of her size, and she 
is no more fit for a mackerelman, than we are for 
a whaler.” 

“Tt is impossible that we could have been so 
easily duped,” returned the . “ However, 
if the brigantine is at anchor behind the island, 
with her masts down, she will be likely to remain 
there for the present, and in the meantime it will 
be worth our while to overhaul the fisherman 
again, board him and make a thorough search 
from stem to stern. 

Accordingly, the frigate’s head was again 
turned towards the shore and she bore up in 
pursuit. A signal was made for the latter ves- 
sel to heave to, but she took no notice of it, and 
several guns were fired with a similar wesult. 
As the frigate slowly gained upon the chase, 
Captain Murrell turned to one of his officers 
and said : 

“I suppose a few well aimed shots would stop 
her at once, but I promised the skipper that I 
would let him alone if he would tell me where 
the brigantine was, and as I have yet no evi- 
dence that he has played me false, I will keep 
my word. Wecan soon lay him aboard, and 
if I find that he is not what he pretends to be, he 
shall pay dearly for deceiving me—but, ah! 
there she luffs up in wind. Yes, he has hove to 
at last, finding that he cannot escape.” 

The man-of-war now rapidly approached the 
schooner, and preparations were made for a par- 
ty to board and search her. 

“ What are they doing ?” asked Captain Mar- 
rell, who had been watching the motions of the 
schooner’s crew. 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied the person ad- 
dressed, “they seem to be collected to windward 
for some purpose. They can’t be fishing, can 
they ?” 

“Pass mea glass, somebody.” A midship- 
man brought a spy glass to the captain, who 
gave one glance through the tube, then instantly 
lowered it, and cried : 

“ By heavens! they are fishing, and must be 
in shoal water! The rascal intends to get us 
aground, and we must go no farther. Ready 
about! Pipe all hands to tack ship. Be lively, 
men. Stations—are you all ready for’ard ?” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“Down with your helm. Hard a lee! Tacks 
and sheets. Mainsail haul. Fore bow-line; let 
go and haul.” 

As the frigate filled away on the other tack, 
zo doubt her crew heartily cursed the cunning 
Yankee who had escaped them, but their rage 
was unavailing for they dared not approach the 
schooner ; and while they made off as fast as pos- 
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sible, the crew of the Delphin, alias Dodger (for 
they were the same), continued their fishing (?) 
in thirty fathoms of water, and laughed with de- 
light at the success of their “ Yankee trick.” 


At the conclusion of the trial I asked what could 
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TOMB OF | SAINT GEORGE. 


The tomb of St. George, by patron 
saint, is situated in the Bay of Kesrouan, between 
the Nahr-el-Kelb and Batroun, surrounded by 
luxuriant gardens and groups of romantic-look- 
ing villages and convents he Arabs venerate 
St. George, chapel and 
point to a small nally dedica- 
ted to him to commemorate we hie ea over the 

dragon, which, they say, took *~ near the 

tradition is ‘that al m was 

ut to devour the King of ughter, 
when St. George slew him, ‘ee saved the 
lady fair, and the credulous natives -— toa 
kind of well, upwards of sixty feet dow: ‘where 
they stoutly affirm that the dragon to come 
out to feed upon his victims.—Ten Thousand 
Wonderful Things. 


WITNESSES THREE. 
Shortly before he died, Patrick Henry, la 
his hand on the Bible, said : veg 
There is a book worth more than all others, 


“ A terrible proof of our deep 
that we can relish and remember an 
than THE BOOK.” 

When the shades of death were gathering 
Gla Wolter be seid to the 
“ Bring the Book.” 

- book ?” asked Lockhart, his son-in-law. 

“ There is but onz Book,” said the dying man. 
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PACTOLUS. 


BY ISA. AMEND EBERHART. 


I have dreamed, and in dreams I have wandered 
By a mythical river of old, 

The beautiful river Pactolus, 
That changes its sands into gold. 

I stood on its banks when the moonlight 
Had met the sun’s lingering beam, 

And they linked arms and joyously gamboled 
On the bright, golden shore of the stream. 


And I slept, yet I knew I was sleeping, 
And dreamed, though I knew ’twas a dream, 
For I saw the bright vision departing, 
And wept for the mythical stream. 
Then I woke, and the bright sun was throwing 
His gold arrows in on my floor, 
And a gold-breasted robin was singing 
A song by my bedroom door. 


And it seemed on the flow of its music, 
Soft whispers were floating slong, 

And I reached with my fancy and gathered 
These words from the stream of its song: 

** Bach heart has a beautiful river, 
More bright than Pactolus of old, 

That flows from a deep hidden fountain, 
And turns all it touches to gold.” 
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LEGEND OF THE NIAGARA.* 
BY FRANKLIN J. BARDWELL. 


Tue long and bloody war which had decima- 
ted the tribes of the Hurons and Iroquois, was at 
last ended—at least, for a time. The impetuos- 
ity, fearless and bravery of the warriors of 
the Iroquois once more made them vic- 
tors, and the protracted and obstinate conflict 
had finally ended by the retreat of the Hurons, 
vanquished, disgraced, but still preserving all 
their hatred towards their ancient enemies, from 
their old hunting-grounds, and across the Niag- 
ara. The river now ran on its headlong course 
as a barrier between the inimical nations. Upon 
the eastern side, the Iroquois were encamped in 
foree— glorying in their success, confident in 
their strength, and waiting anxiously for an op- 
portunity to show their strength and courage 
in still farther contests, and to push their victo- 
ries into the very heart of the country of their 
foes. Upon the western bank lay the Hurons ; 
angered and chafed by their repeated defeats, and 

The in substance, as it is re- 
lated at this da: who still frequent its local- 


broken and of a once 
powerful t t “py Fe the many 
remarkable of the Niagara 


traditions Frontier, which the 
lapse of time has not destroyed. 


burning for an occasion upon which they might 
win back their ancient renown, and once more 
prove themselves worthy to be classed among the 
bravest and most powerful of the western tribes. 

The Iroquois were led by their supreme chief 
—Monakin, the young, gallant and daring. 
He had succeeded to the rulership of the tribe, 
upon the death of his father, the old chief, only 
a few months prior to the date of our tale; but 
his bravery in battle, and his wisdom in council, 
had already won for him the love and devotion 
of his own followers, and the fear and doubled 
hatred of his enemies. In the last great battle 
with the Hurons, which had resulted so disas- 
trously to them, Monakin had led his warriors 
into the very heat of the fight, and won the vic- 
tory, as they asserted, by his own incredible ex- 
ertions. And now, with the victory gained, and 
the Hurons driven across the river, the young 
chief bestowed his thoughts upon an object and 
a desire, which had long been near and dear to 
his heart. . 

It was upon a beautiful evening in early sum- 
mer, a few days after the rout of the Hurons, 
that the young chief of the Iroquois strolled 
along the bank of the mighty and turbulent 
stream. But he was not alone; with him, and 
by his side, gazing fondly into his face, and drink- 
ing in every syllable which dropped from his li 
was Coree, the fairett and best of all the I 
quois maidens ; beloved by all the tribe, but by 
none so much as by Monakin, to whom she was 
now betrothed. 

Happy in the companionship of each other, 
happy in, the hopeful promise of their present cir- 
cumstances, and in the beauty of this pleasant 
evening hour, the lovers strolled slowly along 
the bank, conversing in low tones, and remark- 
ing upon the thousand beauties which nature 
had spread before their eyes in this wild and mag- 
nificent spot. 

“The hopes that I have formed, dear Coree,” 
the chief whispered, as they paused by the al- 
most perpendicular path which wound along the 
wall-like and precipitous bank, down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, “are now, for the first time, about to 
be realized. Ihad resolved that my people must 
first be victorious —that the Hurons must be 
driven back in confusion—before I should take 


thee to my wigwam, to love and bless me forev- . 


ermore! That time has now arrived. We are 
victorious, our enemies are baffled and departed, 
and before another sunset, we shall be united, ac- 
cording to the manner of our people. I am sick 
and weary of war and bloodshed ; I long, dear 


Coree, to make my nation peaceful, prosperous” 


and happy ; and in this work you will assist me.” 
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A happy light shone in the dark eyes of the 
Indian maiden, and drawing still nearer her lov- 
er, she murmured in his ear words of love and 
tenderness. For a while they stood thus togeth- 
er, and then Monakin said : 

“* See—here is the path which leads down to 
the jaws of the water-demon.* Let us go down, 
and look upon him again. Nay—you shall not 
walk, for the way is steep and dangerous : I will 
carry you in my arms.” 

Lifting her light form easily to his shoulder, 
Monakin commenced the descent. The path 
was indeed dangerous, leading around the jutting 
walks, and down steep descents, which afforded 
but a precarious foothold, inaccessible to inexpe- 
rienced feet, even at the present day; but the 
strong and agile chief, burdened as he was with 
the form of Coree, leaped. carelessly from rock to 
rock, and sped swiftly down where most specta- 
tors now shrink away in fear. In a few moments, 
he had reached the water’s edge ; and standing 
upon a gigantic rock which projected far out in- 
to the stream, the lovers gazed with absorbing 
interest upon the magnificent yet painful scene 
which was here presented to their eyes. 

For now they stood by the mighty Whirlpool, 
of Niagara—a work of nature, which, even in 
that neighborhood of nature’s wonders, is almost 
ui@urpassed. The spot was three miles below 


. the great cataract; and here, for the first time, 


the deep and sullen flood, compressed above be- 
tween perpendicular banks, of great altitude, 
clothed in a perpetual garniture of fir and pine, 
is suddenly expanded into a wide, crescentic ba- 
sin, which is more than semi-circular in form. 
This peculiar conformation of the stream is 
caused by a deep, bay-like indenture of the Ca- 
nadian shore; and, into the area, formed in this 
manner, the hitherto imprisoned waters rush with 
almost inconceivable velocity. Striking against 
the Canadian shore, they are hurled back, and 
with the recoil, eddy swiftly up the stream. 
Descending again, they form a number of con- 
centric circles, around the line of which the water 
moves with irresistible power, thus creating a 
maelstorm-like whirlpool, which draws into its 
terrific central abyss whatever is within its grasp. 
Constantly foaming with the concussion of its 


, waters, this mighty whirlpool seems to resemble 


an enormous cauldron, boiling and raging in 
ceaseless circles within its limits, as if constantly 
seeking for victims to engulf within its mysteri- 
ous and well nigh fathomless depths. 

A local writer, speaking of this great natural 
wonder, says: “ The water is in great commo- 


* The Whirlpool. 


tion, swelling and roaring, and in many places 
there are found great whirlpools, round which 
the timber and logs, that are observed therein, 
are carried with great velocity. They are often 
sucked down into the depths of the vortices, are 
for some time hid from sight, and are again, at 
some distant point, thrown to the surface. Some- 
times they are ejected nearly their whole length 
into the air—fall back and renew their course 
around.” 

This was a new scene to the lovers: they had 
often gazed with awe and admiration upon it, 
and now, as always before, looked on in silent 
contemplation. The wild loneliness of the scene, 
the white-capped surges of the raging flood, the 
warring of the conflicting waters, echoed back 
from their lofty banks, and all the surroundings 
of this remarkable locality, were of such a nature, 
then as now, as to make it one to be gazed upon 
in thoughtfal awe and silence. 

The lovers stood together upon a smooth, 
broad rock, which extended out almost to the 
outer circle of the Whirlpool. Past this, the re- 
leased waters swiftly ran through a narrow out- 
let, as if glad to escape from the monster into 
whose grasp they had fallen. The eyes of Mon- 
akin now turned towards the opposite side of 
this outlet ; and there he saw an object which in- 
stantly attracted his attention. It was the figure 
of a man, seated near the water, and apparently 
engaged in angling. Simultaneously, the angler 
discovered the Iroquois chief; and as he did so, 
he cast his line into the water, and springing to 
his feet, proudly folded his arms and looked de- 
fiantly and haughtily towards Monakin. The 
rivals were thus placed face to face, separated by 
the width of the river—for the angler was Lena- 
too, the chief of the defeated Hurons ! 

For a moment they stood thus, gazing in un- 
concealed hatred upon each other. The moon 
had now risen above the tall trees which crowned 
the American bank, and her light revealed dis- 
tinctly, in the short distance between them, the 
form and features of each, as well as those of the 
trembling Coree. Suddenly pealing forth a cry, 
which rose loud above the roar of the waters, the 
Huron chief shouted : 

“ Base dog of the Iroquois—coward chief of a 
coward nation !—the leader of the Hurons defies 
you to the combat! In flood and in fire, if the 
Great Spirit will so have it, shall this feud be 
kept alive until one nation or the other shall 
wholly perish! I defy, you to meet me now in 
the middle of this torrent ; or, I will cross it, and 
hurl your dead body headlong into it!” 

To this insulting challenge and defiance, Mon- 
akin at first made no answer. He looked upon 
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Coree ; she had already laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, and was now looking upon his 
face with a beseeching glance which pleaded for 
her far more powerfully than words. It might 
have been sufficient to detain her warlike lover 
by her side: but at that instant the mécking 
laugh of Lenatoo came to his ear. The sound 
pierced to his heart; with a hurried word and a 
tender glance to Coree, he shouted back the war- 
ery of the Iroquois, and plunged boldly from the 
rock. Disappearing beneath the water for an in- 
stant, he quickly rose to the surface, and clear- 
ing the mad current with his muscular arms, he 
swam in almost a direct line for the opposite 
shore. Nor was the Huron backward in pursu- 
ing his challenge ; he was already in.the stream, 
pushing it aside with quick, nervous strokes : 
and, seeming to gain strength from their excite- 
ment and anger, the two enemies rapidly ap- 
proached each other, in pursuance of their strange 
purpose ; while, kneeling upon the rock, with 
clasped hands, and eyes fixed upon the form of 
Monakin, Coree waited in fearful suspense for 
the commencement of the struggle. 

Nearer, nearer the rival chieftains came, until 
but a few feet intervened between them. Eager 
for the fray, their hands were already stretched 
forth, each desirous to gi asp his opponent ; when 
a sudden whirl of the water separated them, bring- 
ing them together again, the next instant, with al- 
most stunning force. The body of each was in- 
stantly locked in the hostile embrace of his op- 
ponent: and as they struggled madly together, 
both were drawn, gradually and almost impercept- 
ibly, into the outer circle of the vortex, and were 
carried around its margin with increasing swift- 
ness! But this was noticed by neither : the fearful 
struggle in which they were engaged was one of 
life or death, and it engrossed every faculty of 
both. Knives were drawn and used; and the 
dashing foam which often enveloped them, be- 
came a shroud of blood. As they grew weak 
and powerless with their frantic efforts, their hold 
relaxed, as if by mutual consent, and they floated 
side by sidé in their ceaseless course, renewing 
the stubborn conflict after a moment’s interval ; 
at other times, they were torn apart by the resist- 
less fury of the raging vortex, to be hurled against 
each other again with a force which compelled 
them to recoil in helpless passiveness. And 
still the furious conflict was prolonged, in the 
sight of that one sole spectator ! 

The combatants had now been carried together 
around the whole of the first circle ; and as they 
were swept swiftly past the place where the first 
shock between them had occurred, Monakin for 
the first time observed his startling danger. At 
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the same instant, he lifted his eyes to the shore 
which he had left: and there, still kneeling upon 
the rock, and with her hands outstretched, as if 
to supplicate the Great Spirit for the safety of 
her lover, he saw hig beloved Coree. The sight 
stimulated him to renewed strength; turning 
furiously upon Lenatoo, who was about to make 
another hostile demonstration, the Iroquois chief 
grasped him firmly by the neck, and thus forced 
his head under water. In vain did the Huron 
struggle and grasp; Monakin had gathered all 
his energies into one attempt, and his grasp was 
that of death itself! For a time the doomed 
chief struggled and fought—but his efforts were 
fainter, weaker and more uncertain ; a groan, 
- the bubbling cry 
Of that strong swimmer in his agony,’’ 

mingled with the roar of the Whirlpool ; and 
the corpse of the haughty Huron floated away 
over the foaming waters ! 

With exulting gladness Coree saw the final 
victory of her lover; but these feelings were 
soon changed to those of new terror and anxiety. 
Monakin had conquered, it is true; but, ex- 
hausted and enfeebled by his fearful exertions, 
as well as by the wounds which he had received 
at the hands of Lenatoo, he now lay helpless 
upon the water, utterly unable to raise his @rm 
in the attempt to secure his safety—while the 
vortex drew him with accelerated speed into its 
inner circles! Faint, almost lifeless, he wished 
to raise his voice in a shout for assistance; but 
the roar of his mighty destroyer easily drowned 
his loudest cries. 

It was impossible, however, for the devoted Co- 
ree to deceive herself as to the great peril of her 
lover. She saw his form tossed hither and 
thither, and engulfed in the jaws of the Whirl- 
pool; and for a moment she stood rooted to the 
rock, and gazing upon the scene with all the fas- 
cination of horror. Then the quick thought 
came to her mind, that perhaps even yet Mona- 
kin might be saved ; and with a murmured pray- 
er upon her lips, she turned and sped swiftly up 
the craggy bank. 

Danger, fatigue—everything which might, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, have operated upon 
her mind, were forgotten ; her only thought was 
of the means of rescue which had occurred to 
her. Pressing upward, her nimble feet soon 
gained the top of the bank; and, darting into 
the forest, she disappeared fora moment. When 
she returned, which she quickly did, and retraced 
her steps down the descent, a light birch-bark 
canoe was bound to her shoulders. Nor was she 
alone; close behind her came a number of the 


Indians of the tribe, attracted by the singularity 
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of her movements and appearance ; and uncon- 
scious of the cause, followed after her, down 
the pathway. 

Once more the rock was reached ; and with- 
out hesitation, Coree launched the frail skiff 
upon the dashing water, and, seizing the paddle, 
headed it directly towards the Whirlpool! A cry 
of terror rose from the Iroquois who crowded the 
shore and the bank above, as they saw the peril 
of their chief and his betrothed ; and this was 
answered, from the opposite side of the river, by 
the howls of grief and rage from the Hurons, 
who had now detected the body of Lenatoo, as 
it was tossed about in the very midst of the 
Whirlpool. Towards this point, too, the help- 
less Monakin was being rapidly driven. Upon 
his form the eyes of Coree were bent unswerv- 
ingly ; and, with almost superhuman exertion, 
she urged her canoe towards him. 

It seemed at first doubtful whether the maiden 
could succeed in reaching him. The great obsta- 
cle which she had to surmount was the down- 
ward tendency of that part of the river which 
lay between her and the first great agony of the 
waters ; but this was at last overcome, and the 
canoe entered the outer circles of the Whirlpool, 
plunging at times almost entirely beneath the wa- 
ter,and trembling like the ashen-leaf as it was 
driven around its circular course. Aided by the 
paddle of Coree it leaped onward with a ve- 
locity perfectly frightful to the breathless behold- 
ers upon the bank. As the body of the almost 
lifeless Monakin was at last overtaken, the 
maiden seized him with eager arma, and deposit- 
ing him in the bottom of the canoe, again seized 
the paddle, and attempted to strike out for 
the shore. 

Too late—alas, too late! The little bark with 
its doomed freight of human souls was now in 
the very midst of the last terrific surges of the 
Whirlpool, and was careering onward to its goal 
of death, with irresistible force! Still the 
maiden frantically plied the paddle—but it was 
broken in her grasp. She seized the other, her 
last hope, and hardly had it touched the foam- 
ing water, before it was wrenched from her hands. 
She gazed around her, saw the cortainty of her 
fate, and a heroic calmness inspired her heart. 
Seati 1g herself in the stern of the skiff, she em- 
braced the wounded Monakin, and clasping him 
in her arms, rested his head upon her bosom. 
A faint smile of recognition overspread his fea- 
tureg; he clasped her hand, and feebly uttered 
her name. And then, at that instant of the 
strange reunion of those two devoted souls, the 
central pit of the great vortex yawned before 
their eyes. For an instant it hung quivering 


upon the verge, shrouded in a thick veil of mist ; 
and there, while the maiden still held the 
form of her warrior-lover to her heart, and while 
the mournful death-song of the Iroquois upon 
the bank rang in her ears, the canoe plunged 
downward like a swiftly-sped arrow, and dis- 
appeared forever ! 


A NIGHT RIDE ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 


the wu 


RATHER FISHY. 
_ Mr. Smith sits at the a tm 
boarding-house, gazing suspiciously at a 
fish, with looks ice, but smells unsavory. The 
conversation turns upon steamboats. — 

Landlady (deferentially)—Mr. Smith, do you 
not suppose that the first steamboat created much 
surprise among the fish when it was launched ? 
mi (curtly)—I can’t say, marm, whether it 

id or not. 

Landlady—O, I ys from the way in 
which you eyed the before you, that you 
might.acquire from it some information on that 


t. 

Pesmith (the malicious villain)—Very likely, 
marm—very likely ; but it’s my opinion, marm, 
that this fish left his native element before the 
steamboat was invented.” 

Mr. Smith received his board bill before sun- 
—— a hint that his room was wanted.— 
Mobi ister. 


A narrow compass !—and yet there 
Dwelt all that ’s good and all that’s fair! 

Give me but what this ribbon bownd, 

Take all the rest the sun goes round.— WALLER. 
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| Isn’t a night rid upon engine exciting ? 
a night ride an ne ex 
+ | Packed upon a little seat in one corner of the 
{ | caboose, out of the way, the furnace is crammed 
i | rings, the throttle is opened, and off we go. The 
q | lantern ahead shines upon the track and lights 
} the pat, there is no dirt, the cinders pass over- 
, more wood is put im the farnace, the ma- 
chinery clanks, the engine rocks, there is a siss- 
rt | ing and a fizzing, the “pe come on a curve, 
j the engineer is on the lookout, the smoke stack 
turns one side as if it would go off, the flanges 
| rub hard against the rails, the bell rings, who is 
t | there to hear it, for it’s two o’clock in the morn- 
i. . | ing, the furnace door is opened, the wood has 
melted away like ice before the sun, more billets 
: are crammed in, the track is now straight, the 
throttle wider, the smoke stack rushes 
: madly under a bridge and seems high enough to 
j | sweep it away, the whistle blows, a light is seen 
4 station house, which we pass in a hurry, 
" to the switch tender, bounding, jumping, 
; along, where we are, time on one side, 
| Hllinknown future on the other, with but a on 
between, who could go to sleep in such a place 
{ The speed slackens, we are coming to the great 
bridge, the furnace door is apoand a second, a 
shower of sparks comes from the smoke stack, 
- as we enter and pass ugh the bri 
and come to a standstill in the station house at 
Springfield.—Springfield Republican. 
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TO A LOVED 


BY EDWIN 5. LISOOMB. 


The lark ascends at early morn 
Far. far beyond the reach of eye; 
There gushing forth its liquid song 
Throughout the smiling summer sky. 


Thus may thy spirit buoyant rise 
Above the reach of earthly care, 
Aspiring to those heavenward skies, 
To join with angels singing there. 


When life assumes a darkened hue, 
And all of hope seems cast away, 

And friends prove false, who once were true, 
Then cheer thy heart with this pure ray— 


That freed at last from worldly strife, 
Thy spirit will in brightness soar 
To an eternal, blissful life, 
To dwell in peace forevermore. 


THE OPIUM EATER. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


“ Doctor Rivers, will you come to m my house, 
38 C——— Street, at 8 o’clock, this evening? Come, 
as if for a friendly call only, and do not betray 
an anxiety for an - Ad my family. I will indicate 
to you are | Bre I wish you to notice—or, 

j better not either. Judge and ex- 
amine ares one for yourself, and tell me the re- 
sult of your investigations, privately. 

A. De Wore.” 


Such was the purport of the note which I re- 
ceived one morning, just as I was stepping 
through the hall, cane and gloves in hand, to 
make my daily round of calls upon my patients. 
Coming from Mrs. De Wolfe, a frank, open- 
hearted woman, who never in her life before had 
any concealments or mysteries, I was rather puz- 
zled; and, even in my arduous duties for the 
day, for it was August, and asickly year, I found 
myself thinking of my evening engagement with 
some little curiosity. 

Promptly, at the time appointed, I knocked at 
the door of a pretty suburban cottage, where 
Mrs. De Wolfe and three daughters resided ; and 
to which her only son returned home at the reg- 
ular college vacations. 

I found him at home, for it was now the long 
vacation. He was a pale, slender young man, 
with an eye of fire, and a restless, nervous ap- 
pearance, which I attributed to the high pressure 
which the most gifted of his class—the gradua- 
ting class—had been subjected to that year. 
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The eldest daughter, Madeline, was a study to 
me always. She was very tall, with that su- 
perb beauty that reminds one of an Egyptian 
lily, so pure, yet so stately. Her dark hair, 
thick and abundant, was folded in rich, heavy 
bands, displaying the shape of her remarkable 
head, and ended in a large coil at the neck. Her 
countenance was so pale that one might have 
supposed her sickly, had not the ruby redness of 
her lips and the brilliant clearness of har davis, 
eyes, contradicted such an idea. 

The second sister, Ada, was very different. 
She had soft, brown hair, and a brilliant color in 
her cheek. She was much smaller than the 
stately sister, and an occasional cough interrupt- 
ed her sweet and musical tones, with apparently 
a passing annoyance to herself, and a look of 
troubled anxiety from mother and sister. 

The youngest sister was fifteen years of age ; 
in height a woman, but in manners only a play- 
ful child. She loved society, while her sisters 
painfully shrunk from it. While they kept their 
choicest words for the few who penetrated to their 
inmost souls, Agatha gave out hers to every pass- 
ing acquaintance. Like the sweet brier, she 
diffused her fragrance upon all alike. No one 


| was proof against that warm, sunshine nature 


that gave out its affluence upon all who came 
within its reach. 

The widowed mother of these children was a 
pale, sensitive, lady-like woman—a fond and 
proud, yet disappointed mother, not from any 
deficiency in them, but from the adverse fortune 
that had attended them since the death of her 
husband. With health so delicate, that half her 
sufferings would have excused almost any one 
from performing any duty, Mrs. De Wolfe 
achieved miracles of house keeping; while the 
three daughters went out to give lessons in draw- 
ing, music and the languages, earning the sup- 
port which she had no longer to give them. 

I scanned all these people with an earnest and 
searching eye ; but I could positively find nothing 
upon which to base such trouble as the note from 
Mrs. De Wolfe implied. The daughters con- 
versed upon general subjects with taste and in- 
telligence, and Arthur touched lightly upon re- 
cent affairs at the college. Only the mother’s 
eye looked consciously anxious, yet never direct- 
ing nor enlightening me by a single glance to- 
wards either of her children. I was puzzled, 
and my judgment entirely at fault. 

I should have said before, that this family were 
all distinguished for a calm, serene piety—a deep, 
but not noisy, religions sentiment, the general 
tone of which was ever present to others, yet 
without ever alluding to their personal experi- 
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ence. While their heads were all deeply con- 
cerned in religious things, their taste prevented 
them from forcing the subject upon any indivi- 
dual. People felt their beautiful faith and trust, 
though rarely hearing any allusion to it from 
their lips. 

Just before I was about to depart, in the full 
belief that the widow’s anxiety had only magni- 
fied some trifling disorder, that had already dis- 
appeared, I happened to mention the subject of 
some new doctrine, which was apparently gain- 
ing ground in society, and which threatened to 
explode a generally received opinion. 

“But you ktiow we managed all that,” said 
Arthur, earnestly. 

“ Managed it! how, imy young friend?” He 
burst out laughing, his pale student’s face col- 
oring with excitement, and a wild gleam —_ 
ing up his usually serene eyes. 

“How? 0, we gave them h—] upon that 

subject !” 

I glanced at the mother. Her face at that mo- 
ment expressed deep agony. Madeline had cov- 
ered hers, Ada turned to the window, and Aga- 
tha went quickly out of the room. I was thun- 
derstruck ; but, rallying, I made some half indis- 


tinct reply, and, feeling it urinecessary to prolong 


the scene, I rose to go:" 

Half way across the room, however, I reflected 
that I had not in any way relieved the mother’s 
anguish, or examined the symptoms of the pa- 
tient. I was absolutely at a loss what to do or 


say. While I hesitated, Arthur rose, went to a 
rer and takiag up a small vial, he drank a few 


cmt what have you there, my young 
friend?” ITasked. “Trenching upon my privi- 
lege of prescribing medicine !”’ 

He looked confused; then smiled. O, what 
a dreary smile it was! Nota particle of heart 


or soul in it, but a weary, miserable, and almost 
idiotic expression that haunted me for days. 

Arthur then was the invalid. 

“What have here? Some of the infernal 
stuff that you doctors give Py me I 
rather like it, however.” 

I will not repeat what followed. To all my 
representations of the terrible effects of opium, 
even in its diluted form, he replied by the most 
profane and ridiculous speeches ; until I asked 
him it he took it for pain. 

“Pain? No, Ihave no pain, except in this 
cursed head of mine—” He stopped short, eyed 
me narrowly, and said, “what game are you 
playing now ?” in a mocking tone, perfectly in- 
describable, and with a hideous scowl. 

“None, Arthur. Iam only anxious to im- 


press you all with the perfect folly of attempting 
to cure pain by taking stimulants or narcotics 
daily. Ishould be false, asa man, did I not 
warn people against it. I should be mad to em- 
ploy suclr means ; especially for the head.” 

“ Ah! indeed! where is the harm ?” 

I went into a long exposition of my views, but 
addressed myself particularly to the mother— 
emphatically denouncing the drug, and begging 
her not to employ it. Her look of distress ad- 
monished me that she was dying to know my 
opinion of her son, for I was well convinced 
now why she had sent for me, and who it was that 
she wished me to notice. 

I met her at a friend’s house by her own ap- 
pointment, the same day, and gave her my view 
of his case. Evidently he was worn down by 
nervous depression, or insanity had already com- 
menced—I was as yet unprepared to state 
which. 

“ But, doctor, you heard his language ?” 

I had indeed, and much worse than I have de- 
tailed ; but even that, I would not allow was 
certain evidence. ‘“‘ Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners,” and collegians, I remarked 
to her, were not always perfect in that respect. 

She begged me not to let him know that I sus- 


pected him of any disease ;—yet how was I to 
judge of his state unless I saw him frequently? 
and how was Ito visit him and keep out the 
idea that I believed something to be the matter ? 

I was spared the trouble of gliding in between 
her fears and his displeasure. The first thing 


that met my ears the next morning, was the an- 
nouncement that Arthur De Wolfe was taken to 
the hospital. He had grown suddenly danger- 
ous in the night, had attempted his own life and 
that of his sister, and neighbors had been sum- 
moned, who took a regular matter of fact view 
of his state, and had assumed the responsibility 
of carryi g him away. 

T hastened to the house, as soon as possible, 
for I well knew the effect such an event would 
have upon the excited and highly sensitive na- 
tares of the mother and sisters. 


No one wept at my appearance, excepting 
Agatha—she who was usually the most cheerful 


and animated of all. Madeline bore it witha 
calm look that some might have thought was in- 
difference, but which I knew was but the result 
of a deep, settled grief. 

There was no change for the better in Arthur. 
So they told me at each of my numerous calls; 
for I felt so condemned at my false judgment of 
his state, that I could not stay away. No change. 
It was the answer for many, many long months 
which finally deepened into years. 


| 
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Mrs. De Wolfe grew thinner and weaker ; but 
she had a tenacity of life that suffering could 
not subdue. 

But when Agatha was taken away in her young 
loveliness, the mother's heart broke. The poor 
girl had mourned for her brother so much that 
she had loosened the springs of life, and she fa- 
ded away before they were even aware that she 
was in less than usual health. Three weeks 
from that time, Mrs. De Wolfe was laid by her 
side. 

I did not see the sisters again for years, ex- 
cept for a farewell visit which I made them two 
or thiee months after their mother’s death. A 
splendid offer to go to the South, tempted me to 
break up my connections and accept it. I went 
away sad about the young girls left thus without 
any protection ; and after I was well settled, [ 
wrote them twice. I received no answer; and 
as the years went on, and cares deepened around 
my family hearth, I own that I forgot them. I 
had no time for any remembrance. I was in a 
warm, unhealthy portion of the South ; and sick- 
ness and death were my daily and nightly com- 
panions. It was only in the depth of winter that 
I could find a moment to think of any one. 


I had not been at church for months ; but one 
Sunday morning, when the bells were reminding 
me of my remissness—not voluntary, however,— 
I looked on my tablet in the hall, and found not 
asingle order. It was the first time that they 
had been free for a long while; and I went to 


church. 


The clergyman was already in the pulpit. I 
sat and watched him, perfectly fascinated by the 
resemblance which he bore to some one I had 
known. His black, piercing eyes haunted me 
through the sermon. He was eloquent, earnest 
and effective. I did not recognize him, until he 


came down the aisle after service, when I had 


lingered behind the crowd. His step was beside 
me, his hand upon my arm. 

“ Doctor Rivers ?” he said, inquiringly. ~ 

“ Really, my dear sir, I do not know you, al- 
though you seem to know my name.” 

“I do indeed! and my name ought to come 
to your memory. Doctor, did you like my 
sermon 

“T did.” 

-“ Well, let me tell you that it was not the ef- 
fect of or1um.” 

I started forward and grasped his hand. It 
was Arthur De Wolfe! I could only thank God 
that his demon was exorcised. Think of this, 


ye pale and nervous devotees of the Turkish 
poppy! It was not the first or last case of in- 


/ 
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sanity from opium. I shuddered when he relat- 
ed to me his wild dreams, his terrors, the com- 
plete mastery which the tempter possessed over 
him before he rose to the pitch of insane deliri- 
um that had wasted away years of his life. It 
was like the horrors of the damned! There 
were moments, he said, when all this was re- 
versed, and his visions were bright and happy ; 
but when that state had lasted a season, it 
was succeeded by indescribable agonies, which I 
have not the gift to portray as he did. 

Since then, I have trembled at seeing any per- 
son use the drug, except when ordered for ex- 
treme cases. During twenty years of practice, I 
have seldom found it indispensable. 

To my inexpressible pleasure, Arthur De 
Wolfe is restored mentally. But I fear that in 
his physical frame, he will ever bear about with 
him the effects of his terrible remedy. Hibs sis- 
ters, loving him affectionately, and proud of bis 
talents and usefulness, still tremble and turn pale 
at the sight or smell of what had so nearly de- 
prived them of their only protector. 


A CURIOUS CALCULATION. 
In the late battle of Solferino, between the 
Allies and the Austrians, it is computed that 


three hundred and fi‘ty thousand soldiers were 
engaged for at least twelve hours. Of these three 
hundred thousand were armed with muskets. 
Suppose each one fired once in ten minutes, or 
six times in an hour, then the number of shot 
fired was twenty-one million, six hundred thou- 
sand ; or, if once in five minutes forty-three mil- 


lion, two hundred thousand—if once in ten min- 


utes, then only one shot tells fatally in seven 
hundred and twenty; if once in five minutes, 
then only one in fourteen hundred and forty ; be- 
cause the number killed from the beginning to 
the termination of the battle was less than twen- 
ty five thousand—thus, ten thousand Austrians 
and fifteen thousand Italians and French. Add, 
to the twenty-one million six hundred thousand 


shots, the tens of thousands of balls disch 
respectively by the Austrian and French pieces 


of ordnance, then how comforting the truth that 
not much more than one ball in a thousand tells 
fatally in the battle-field—a thousand fall harm- 
less at the soldier’s feet.—N. Y. Express. 
Ancer.—Had I a careful and pleasant com- 
panion, that should show me my angry face in a 
glass, I should not at all take it ill, Some are 
wont to have a lookin g-glass held to them while 
they wash, though to litile purpose; but to be- 
hold man’s self so unnaturally disguised and 
disordered, will conduce not a little to the im- 
peachment of anger.—Plutarch. 


LOVE THE ENTHUSIAST. 


I hold it true, whate’er befall ; 
I feel it when I sorrow most; 
*Tis better to have loved and 
Than never to have loved at all.— 
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MR: WATSTON’S WALLET. 


Sweeping sadly through the eve, 
Mourning in the paths and lands, 
Mournfully their voices breathe. 


Whispering sounds, whispering sounds, 
Rustling low the forest leaf, 

Bringing to the heart quick bounds, 
Bounds of joy and bounds of grief. 


Wildering peals, wildering peals, 
Waking twilight echoes far, 

Binging of the woes and weals 
Thrilling ‘neath night’s peaceful star. 


Silver-painted lakes are shining, 
Shadowed by no cloud above; 


Evergreens and lilies lining 
Their rippled waves with rays of love. 


ephyrs o'er them softly sweeping, 
Break but to a gentle rest, 
Rocking to its quiet sleeping 
Each bright wave upon their breast. 


Summer strains, summer strains, 
Low, but sadly stealing by, 

Waking in the paths and lanes 
Echoes of the joys that die. 


MR. WATSTON’S WALLET. 


BY FRANCES P; PEPPERELL. 


“Goon morning, Mr. Watston. I want some 
money, my dear. Going down Broadway,” said 
the pretty woman who had just tripped fato his 
dressing-room where he sat reading the Herald 
beside a little table spread for a solitary 
breakfast. 

Mr. Watston looked up at the first words, well 
enough pleased with the neat little figure and its 
jaunty attire. The remainder of the remark 
seemed, however, not to be so charming. 

“« Money, my dear ?” was his response in a dep- 
recatory tone. 

“ Why, yes; and lots; too,” she exclaimed, 
just revealing the edge of a dashing Balmoral as 
she crossed towards him. “In the first place, 
you know, I have just sent the cards for our ball 
this day fortnight. Dear me, what a job it was, 
and what a muss there'll be. Well, I must give 
all my orders and make my arrangements to- 
day, so that { sha’n’t be bothered about it any 
more. I don’t want the money for that, of 


course—you needn’t stare so—they’ll send you 
the bills afterwards—no trouble; but I want 
something to wear, lovey.” This last in a very 
coaxing tone. 

“ Something to wear * Good gracious, Maria, 
you’ve got enough to clothe a regiment, now.” 

“T declare, Mr. Watston, you talk disgrace- 
fally. I must have a pretty wardrobe, then. 
Do you want your wife going round dressed like 
soldier?” 

“ Those skirts come mighty near the color.” 

“Tt’s too bad, I never come for a trifle but I 
have this same fuss to get it!” And therewith 
& great pout. 

“ Well, well—there—don’t—how much do you 
want?” And Mr. Watston, withdrawing his 
hand ‘from his pocket, deposited a half dollar on 
the table. 

The pretty lady’s eyes flashed. “O, that 
ever—” she began to exclaim. 

“Beg pardon, thought it was a double eagle,” 
he ejaculated, supplying its place with the last- 
mentioned coin. 

Mrs. Watston gave'it a contemptuous twist, 
and sent it spinning over the breakfast service. 

“ Twenty dollars! Do you suppose I’m going 
out to buy napkins? I must go to Genin’s, and 
Stewart’s, and—” 

“ You've fccounts there.” 

“ Yes, dear, but it can’t be less than two thou- 
sand at Stewart’s already, and I thought best to 
pay now for what I cot to-day, so as not to have 
so much to pay at once when the half year’s 
up.” 

“ And what’s that for ?” 

“ Why, don’t you see? So there wont be so 
much on the bill at once—easier to settle—it’s 
more economy.” 

“Pretty economy !” 

“T’m sure you complain when the accounts 
are too large.” ~ 

“To be sure ; but, begging your pardon, this 
is like robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

“ Well, at any rate it is handier to pay.” 

“That indeed.” 

“I’m glad you agree with me at last.” 

“Not at all—I differ. It is imprudent ever 
to pay where you have an account-=” 

“O, Mr. Watston, not pay where you have an 
account? I always thought you were an honest 
man before.” 

“Do listen to reason, child, and don’t inter- 
rupt me. I mean, ever to pay at random so. 
You get charged twice for the same thing, 
frequently.” 

“ At all odds,” replied his wife, getting 
impatient, “I want the money. Here I am, 
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wasting the whole morning. What is the use in 
being so parsimonious, my love? You know 
you'll have to open your purse sooner or 
later.” 

“No use at all,” replied Mr. Watston, sighing. 
“ Will that do?” and unbinding a small brown 
wallet, he took thence a bill. 

“ * Bis dat qui cito dat,’ I’ve heard you say,” 
exclaimed the expectant lady, extending her 
hand. “ Howard Bank, one hundred,” she read, 
with a cadence of deep disappoiritment. “One 
hundred ; O, dear, dear, I want ten, at least.” 

“ What upon earth are you going to do with a 
thousand ?” 

“Why, I’m going shopping. I must buy a 
new toilette for my ball. Something to wear. 
You don’t seem to have any idea of things.” 

“ What do you want to wear ?” 

“What business is that of yours, Mr. Wat- 
ston? What man but you keeps prying into 
every sixpence his wife spends? Well, then, if 
you must hear, listen. First place, I must have 
a new black velvet. My amaranth is really 
shabby. Black’s the rage, too, this winter. 
That I'll get charged; but I should like to pay 
for the overdress—black Brussels lace—” 

“ You'll have to pay for it if you get it, my 
dear, I can’t.” 

“T’m so tired of my diamonds, Wat— Bless 
my heart, it’s striking eleven! Then at Genin’s 
there is the loveliest camel’s hair scarf—green, 
John—you ever saw. And so exquisite, you 
can’t think. Wrought so delicately, it really 
looks as if all the roses of Cashmere had been 
sprinkled round a strip of green meadow, and 
you were looking at it through a little fog. O, 
John, it is lovely! Only imagine, if Mrs. Gam- 
boge got it instead, what should I do?” 

“Do without. And it costs ?” : 

“ Miracles. And O, John dear, if you only 
would surprise me, when you come home to- 
night, with a set of emeralds—if you only would 
buy me a set of emeralds !” 

“ Anything else, my dear ?” 

“Why no, nothing in particular, except collars 
and Honiton, and ribbons and flowers, and little 
knick-knacks, you know.” 

“Yes, I know, I suppose. Things that do 
you no good, and nobody else. You don’t look 
any the better for them, and it’s a wicked ex- 
travagance, bad example —drains off all our 
gold to France for folderols—” 

“ Now, John, I’ve heard you say, time and 
again, that was very false political economy— 
thag’s what you call it? We ought to do as 
much as we can to encourage our neighboring 
nations, that’s a Christian duty. And it is a 
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good example ; it leads the working classes to 
industry, that they may dress equally well.” 

“ Sad industry for some of them.” 

“ Now give me the money, love.” 

“That is all I can spare, Maria. Heavy 
paper falls in to-day, I need what I can scrape. 
together to meet it. You have sufficient. If 
that wont do, you had better stay at home.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Watston,” exclaimed his 
pretty wife, with venom, “I will stay at home. 
Keep your money, you mean man. I’m sure I 
never thought (starting- tears) when I married 
(swelling sobs), that my husband would be such 
a miser. And off went hat and gloves, 
and Mrs. Watston flinging herself into a chair, 
took a tiny pocket handkerchief, and cried 
enough to break her little heart. 

“Don’t be so weak, Maria,” replied the incor- 
rigible husband, ringing the bell. ‘ You’ll spoil 
your eyes. You act like ababy. Besides, here, 
Fitz! What’s his name, that page? What un- 
der the sun do you, christen your servants with 
such outlandish titles for, Mrs. Watston? 
What’s that you call him, eh?” 

“ Eustace Fitzhughes,” sobbed she. 

“When his proper name is Jack. Here, 
Fitzhughes,” opening the door and crying to the 
footman in the hall, who was running towards 
him, “bring me my boots—I’m in a hurry— 
quick !’”” 

Ten minutes more, and Mr. Watston was 
gone. As soon as Mrs. Watston heard the 
street-door close, her tears disappeared like 
magic. She rose from her despondent attitude, 
and proceeded to gather the scattered articles of 
her array. 

“ He’s left the bill,” said she, picking it up and 
looking at it sadly. “‘ Well, it’s better than 
nothing.” And she folded it into her little 
porte-monnaie, and shut the thing with a trium- 
phant snap. “I don’t care, I'll carry the day, 
yet. It’s snowing, too,” she continued, looking 
out of the window. “I shouldn’t have done 
much, It’s just as well; but I wont let him 
know it. Dear sakes,” said she, stooping to pick 
up a strip of paper, “how John does litter up a 
place—always strewing duds round—he needs a 
little slave to go about after him and clear up.”’ 
So saying, Mrs. Watston threw the little strip of 
paper on the fire and watched it blaze and blow 
up chimney, before withdrawing to entertain 
callers, who persisted in presenting themselves in 
spite of the threatening weather. 

It was a long day to the pretty lady, all her 
devices could nox shorten it. She was tired of 
her embroidery, her crochet work had got into a 
snarl, there was nothing new in the Home 
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Journal, the jokes were old in Harper’s, the 
Herald was fall of politics. Why couldn’t there 
be something about fashions, and who had been 
presented to the emperor? Where was the 
Arabia’s list of passengers? She wondered if 
the Highfalutins came in her, and if Leonora 

* Highfalutin had brought any new dresses with 
her from Paris? She was tired to death watch- 
ing the little snowflakes, wondefed if it were 
going to snow forever? Supposed there’d be 
some sleighing, though, sleighing for a yard or 
two. Yawning and scolding to herself, she 
looked down on the street a score of times; at 
last, just as she had sat down in desperation, de- 
ciding that Mr. Watston had taken all his funds 
and left for parts unknown, and it was idle to 
expect him any more, the clock struck five, a 
punctual step was to be heard, a hurried ring, 
and in a moment Mr. Watston was running up 
stairs to his dressing-room. Should she pout ? 
Should she sit stilland sulk? No, on the whole, 
she would essay new tactics, and if pouting 
should prove to be necessary, she could pay as 
much attention to that branch of policy there as 
here. As winning as a June morning, Mrs. 
Watston ran after him, and reached the place 
nearly as soon as he. Opening the door, a tre- 
mendous rattling burst upon her ears, and she 
found Mr. Watston storming about like a north 
wind, overturning one thing and another, hunt- 
ing under chairs and tables, and curtains, diving 
furiously into his pockets, rubbing his head, and 
plunging about like one distracted. 

“ Dear me, what’s the matter, Mr. Watston ?” 
asked his wife, soothingly, in her blandest tone, 
and taking her seat comfortably in one of the 
great chairs at either side of the blazing little 
fire. 


“Matter* Matter enough!” growled the 
gentleman, continuing }is antics. 

* How you are going on!” exclaimed his wife. 
“Disordering everything in the room. Do sit 
still. ‘What’s the matter—lost anything ?” 

This time no reply being vouchsafed, Mrs. 
Watston took up her crochet, and proceeded to 
hook a linen thread in and out of all manner of 
intricacies. 

“Maria,” said Mr. Watston at last, pausing 
and throwing back the hair from his forehead, 
“ have you seen my pocket-book ?” 

_ “ What say, dear?” she responded, amiably 
and abstractedly. 

“ Have—you—seen—my—pocket-book 

“ Bless me, John, you haven’t lost it ?” 

* Yes, I have, and have you seen it ?” 

“No. But isit any consequence ?” 

“ Any consequence *” he mimicked. “ Every 


consequence, or it ought to be. Instead of vel- 
vet and Valenciennes, you'll wear a Lowell print 
in future, if I don’t find it.” 

“ How you talk !” she exclaimed, alarmed at 
this new position of affairs. ‘It’s really fright- 
ful. What will you do?” 

“There’s nothing to do, but to hang one’s 
self.” 

“Don’t talk so, John. O, I feel dreadfully. 
It can’t be lost for good.” 

“No. For bad.” 

“ What—dear me—O, trust in Providence, 
dear,” said Mrs. Watston, remembering some- 
thing about a wife’s being a helpmeet. 

“ Never trusted anybody, and don’t expect 
anybody to trust me,” was the reply. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure Providence takes 
good care of us—”’ 

“‘ Always takes care of the lame and the lazy, 
and those that wont work,” snarled he. 

“T always thought it was very providential 
that I married you when I did, because as you 
grew richer you might not have cared about 
me,” said the lady, using the last argument as a 
clincher. ‘“ Though to be sure, I don’t know 
now. Was there much:in it—the pocket-book ?” 

“« Everything I’ve got, and a good deal more.’’ 

“ Why, John, how can that be ?” 

“ Acceptances of other men. Endorsements, 
notes. One of Tom Florence’s, besides my own 
affairs. Good old Tom—poor fellow—’twill 
ruin him just as much as me. Involves me in- 
extricably—wretchedly unlucky !” 

“ John, John—well,. dear, isn’t there a way 
like stopping payment, or doing something ? 
I’ve seen in the newspapers—” 

“Good Lord, what fools women are! Do you 
suppose I want to go to Tom Florence and tell 
him I’ve lost his note? Fine talk there’d be on — 
*change. Besides, it was an accommodation on 
Tom’s part, he endorsed for me. Shall have to 
tell him if I can’t find it, so that the thief may 
not come down on him for it. But I must find 
it—that’s flat.” 

Hereupon Mr. Watston threw himself into the 
other chair, and indulged in what sounded like a 
volley of refreshing oaths. 

“Mr. Watston,” said his indignant spouse, 
half rising. “‘ Be quiet, sir—I wont hear such 
language—TI’ll leave the room.” 

“ Where’s my bootjack, Maria?” was his sole 
observation. 

Mrs. Watston re-seated herself pacifically, and 
suffered him to rammage it up. 

“ There,” said he at length drawing off one 
boot and throwing it aside. “There, I’ve Been 
cramped to death all day. Wrenched myself 
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this morning getting out of the omnibus, and 
this confounded boot has pinched like a lemon- 
squéeezer ever since. Can’t wear it any more. 
Where are some-others? Got to go out again 
and see about this cursed affair. There, Maria, 
give them to that footman, Fiddle-de-dee, or 
what’s-his-name, Fitzhughes. Ring the bell that 
he may take them out of my sight. Makes me 
ache to look at them, so much I’ve endured to- 
day from them and the pocket-book.” 

“When did you miss it, dear ?” 

“ Before I entered the counting-room.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Watston, if yon had given me 
what I asked for this morning, you wouldn’t 
have lost that.” 

“I shouldn’t, eh?’ But before Mr. Watston 
could utter more, the door was quietly opened 
by the modest youth yclept Fitzhughes. 

Mr. Watston paused, still holding one boot 
. and swinging it, by the straps, on his thumbs, 
-” while bending forward he stared the boy out of 
countenasice. 

“ You'may go, Fitzhughes,” said he, at last, 
as if he had summoned him: only for the pleasure 
of the survey. “That will do.” The page 
closed the door as he vanished. 

_“ A villanous physiognomy !” then ejaculated 
Mr. Watston. “ He shan’t tread in my shoes. 
Maria! That servant there—that pet of yours— 
has got my wallet!” 

“What? Fitzhughes? Nonsense, John.” 

“Just as you please. I think it’s common 
sense. That fellow stole it.” 

“0, John, I don’t believe it.” 

“ Believe it or not. You saw me put my wal- 
let into my trowsers’ pocket. This creature was 
just bringing in my boots, then, and my Raglan. 
I missed it directly.” 

“No, you didn’t, you had been in the omnibus 
first.”’ 

“?Twasn’t lost there. I know every rope in 
a down-street omnibus.” 

“ Well, John, it serves you right. You might 
go like a gentleman in your own coach, or take 
some horse-cars,”” 

“Lord, Maria! you'll never come to years of 
diseretion. How is one to take the cars when 
there are none in that direction ?” 

“O, Lforgot.” 

“Yes, you’re always forgetting. Just like a 
woman, too! Ride im my coach! If I don’t 
find this, there’ll be no coach to ride in |” he said, 
pettishly. 

“But you can drive a pony sulky, then, and 
they’re far prettier than coaches.” 

“T shall have a sulky at-home, I reckon.” 

“T wonder what I ought to be ‘like, if not a 
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woman! A tigress, I suppose, to be mate for 
my lord, when he growls home to his den,” be- 
gan Mrs. Watston, furiously ; but ceasing sud- 
denly, she stood looking into the fire. Turning 
at last, she cried, in the sweetest tone in the 
world : 

“ Why, my love, you’re all wet with the snow 
and sleet! You had best change your clothes, 
while I see if dinner is ready.” 

When Mr. Watston descended to the dining- 
room, he found his wife haranguing the servants 
and searching in every nook, for the ain 
wallet. 

“ Maria! are you crazy?” said he. “ Didn’t 
I just tell you that I wanted nothing said about 
it?” 

“ O, I forgot!” 

“Same thing! I said not a quarter of an 
hour ago, that you were always forgetting. No 
matter what aman says to you, it makes no 
maaner of impression,—in at one ear and out at 
the other !” 

“ What will you do now, dear?” queried the 
lady meekly, after a due lapse of time. 

“Have Fitzhughes arrested. I’ve sent for 
the constables.” 

“QO, John, I wouldn’t. He never took it, 
poor boy. Don’t, dear! He’s as honest as he 
can be. You lost it: nobody stole it.” 

“ Don’t talk to me, Mrs. Watston. That hon- 
est boy has got my wallet, I’m confident. He 
helped me on with my great coat. The only 
way to get it again is to commit him to the 
Tombs. There they are now,” he added, asa 
sharp ring of the door-bell clattered, and direct- 
ly afterward, Fitzhughes ushered in two stalwart 


“ You needn’t go, Fitzhughes,” said Mr. Wat- 
ston. “I have lost my wallet with its valuable 
contents, as I needn’t inform you. You being 
the last:person with whom I had anything to do 
previous to its loss, it is without doubt in your 
possession. Fortunately the court is not crowd- 
ed this week ; I shall put the case on, and you 
will be tried immediately, unless you surrender 
the thing now.” 

The poor boy was stupefied during these 
words. 

“O, Fitzhughes!” cried Mrs. Watston, “if 
you have taken it—you know it is very wicked 
to steal—it’s in the commandments—and if you’ll 
give it back, Mr. Watston will reward you, ’m | 
sure. And O, I don’t believe you took it, poor 
fellow! I don’t believe one word of it, I know 
he didn’t! O, Mr. Watston, how can you be 
so cruel? You never shall do such a deed, nevy- 
er! ll answer for him, he’s as honest as I am, 
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aren’t you, Fitzhughes? Leave the house in- 
stantly !” cried the excited lady, turning impe- 
riously on the men who flinched before her. 

“ Please ’m, we be summoned,” said one of 
them, with a grin, yet lifting his hand to his fore- 
head respectfully. “‘ Sorry to trouble the missis, 
but a thief’s a thief, if he’s ever so honest.” 

“You will take him away at once,” ordered 
the master of the house. 

“, Fitzhughes, why don’t you speak ?” his 
mistress exclaimed, in despair. 

“TI dono ’xactly what the master manes, 
ma’am,” stammered the boy finally, trembling 
and pale as death. “It’s mesel’ he calls a 
bloody tief? Sure ma’am, ye’ll belave me, I 
didn’t take no wallet, more nor that I haven’t 
been afther seein’—” 

“O, my goodness, Mr. Watston! Don’t 
you see the boy is fainting? Here, child!” she 
cried, snatching a glass of wine and putting it 
to his white lips, but they were too rigid to 
touch it. ‘“ Lay him on the floor!” she contin- 
ued, to the men, who had seized him. “ There, 
on the lounge. Don’t you touch him ; he’ll die! 
Don’t let those brutes touch him, John, while I 
run for my vinaigrette!” 

And she flew like a little wasp up to the dress- 
ing-room. Catching the desired article, she was 
hastily returning, lest her husband should send 
the boy off in her absence, when passing the win- 
dow she caught one foot the in long drapery, and 
hit the other against some object lying there. It 
was her husband’s boot which he had so careless- 
ly thrown there when relieved from its pressure. 
Seizing it spitefully at the pain of her stubble, 
she tossed it half across the room. It fell to the 
floor of course, but something else fell with it. 
What was it? A little brown wallet. How 


* came it there? Mrs. Watston’s thoughts darted 


like electricity along the wire. There must have 
been a hole in John’s pocket. Taking up the 
garments he had just put off, she turned the pock- 
eta inside out. ‘True enough, there it was, a long 
rip. What a fool John was, to besure! He 
had ripped it in getting out of the omnibus, and 
the pocket-book had slipped down into the boot, 
and that was what had pinched him so. Dear 
heart! And she scampered down to the dining- 
room. 

“John! John!” she exclaimed, dashing in, 
and forgetting all about the vinaigrette as she 
held the wallet aloft. ‘ What’s this?” 

“Maria! Where did you find it?” 

“In your boot, stupid! Where do you sup- 
pose? Send those things away. Here, Fitz- 
hughes, my dear boy, smell this. Wake up, 
you're acquitted, it’s found. Whatever made 


you suspect him, Mr. Watson, I can’t conceive. 
His face is as innocent as a baby’s.” 

“So it is, my love,” said the crest-fallen Mr. 
Watston. “Soitis. I’m—I’m—very—sorry.” 

“ Give them their fee, John, and come to din- 
ner. There, Fitzhughes, don’t you feel badly. 
You shall be put in training for Mortimer’s 
place to-morrow, he’s going away in a year, and . 
then you will be coachman, and little Bellerophon 
can take your situation. There,gonow. I sup- 
pose a hundred dollars is too much to give him 
at once,” said she, opening the porte-monnaie 
and taking from it th identical bill of the morn- 
ing. “T’ll give him fifty,” and Mrs. Watston 
was proceeding to tear the bill in two in order to 
make that division of property, when her hus- 
band, waking from his apathy, prevented her by 
supp!ying the required sum, and simultaneously 
raising Fitzhughes’s wages. 

“ Maria,” said Mr. Watston, when they were 
alone, about a half hour later, after examining 
the contents of his wallet, “Tom Florence’s note 
isn’t here !” 

“Isn't? You're sure? O, I wonder wha 
was it like ?” 

“ Like this,” he replied, displaying another 
strip of paper. 

“ Bless my heart, John! I thought it was 
some of your duds you had left on the floor, and 
burned it up this morning !” 

“No harm done. I hadn't used it.” 

About a fortnight after the foregoing occur- 
rences, I called on Miss Flora MacFlimsy. 

“O, we had such a splendid time, last night !” 
said that charming maiden. “ And I’m so sleepy, 
to-day, you must really excuse me. I’m look- | 
ing horridly ; such late hours! And you've 
taken me so by surprise as to find me in print, 
though it wasn’t acalico ball. We didn’t get 
home till daylight. Everybody was there—such 
a delightful jam! And you should have seen 
how beautiful little Mrs. Watston appeared. 
Such a delicious toilette! She does give heav- 
enly balls. Well she may; they have every- 
thing,” (with a sigh that raised her eyebrows.) 
“Old Tom Florence was perfectly devoted to 
her; and she wore a black velvet covered with 
black Brussels, and such a lovely scarf—green 
cashmere, you know—real—and so exquisite! 
And at her waist, and in her hair, cords and tas- 
sels of real emeralds—there !” 


ALL THAT’S BRIGHT MUST FADE. 
All that’s bright must fade— 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.— Moone 
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. THE INVALID. 


BY BELLA G. MINTOR. 


A lady lay in a curtained room, 
Her cheek was wan but her eye was bright; 
And a sunbeam chased from her brow ite gloom, 

Haloing it o’er with a golden light. 

“ Parewell to the winter so dark and drear,”’ 

She murmured in accents sweet and low; 
While adown her cheek stole a pearly tear, 

And a glad smile vanquished the look of woe 
That had hovered around her wan lips long, 
And hushed in her bosom the gush of song. 


“ The spring has come!—O, the warm, glad spring, 
With her bursting buds and her blooming flowers ; 
And the trilling bird on her speeding wing 
Flies gladly along through the wildwood bowers; 
And the silvery streams, with their music sweet, 
Have burst from their fetters of ice at last, 
And bounding along the glad waves meet 
In the flowery vale, where the wintry blast 
Moans not through boughs that are bleak and bare, 
For the smiling spring ’s hung the green leaves there! 


“ There ’s a fount of joy in my bosom now, J 
And the bow of hope spans its waters clear; 
The gloom is chased from my weary brow, 
Since the sunlight breaks and the spring is here. 
0, my pulses bound with a rapturous thrill, 
. And a tide of joy through my being flows, 
As I list to the song of the purling rill, 
And gaze on the greensward freed from the snows 
That covered the earth with a mantle white, 
And filled my soul with a gloom like night!” 


Ay, the spring had come, and the autumn, too, 
But the soft breeze murmured a requiem low; 

And white flowers, bathed in the summer dew, 
Were lightly twined o’er a death-cold brow, 

And the white hands meekly folded lay 
In sweet repose on 4 pulseless breast ; 

While the smile on the beautiful lips of clay 
Ma‘le her look like a weary child at rest: 

For death had come with a slaying hand, 

And her soul went forth to the spirit land. 


Now the wild flowers bloom o’er her early grave, 
The hawthorn sweet and forget-me-not, 
In a lonely vale where the willows wave, 

Where in life she had made it a favorite spot ; 
Where oft she had sat till the moon’s pale beam 
Has played o'er the brook with a silver light; 
Till the nightbird wailed from the leaves of green, 
And the world grew still in the hush of night. 

O, farewell, May! be your slumbers sweet, 
In the vale where the tinkling rivulets meet! 


Spare THe FLowers.—I like to see flowers 
growing, but when they are gathered they cease 


to I look upon them as things rootless 
to life “makes me 


sad. I never offer flowers to those I love—I 
never wish to receive them from hands dear to 
me.—Charlotte Bronte. 
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BY ADAM BENNETT. 


RamB.ine about the French provinces a few 
years ago, I was powerfully interested in ayoung 
peasant girl named Eugenie, who, the villagers 
had informed me, was laboring under a mild but 
settled form of insanity. She was very pale, ex- 
cept for a deep red spot at the top of her cheeks, 
that looked too much like the hectic of consump- 
tion, not to excite sympathy. Her brilliant eyes, 
too, were preternaturally radiant, and her lips 
had a tremulous movement, as if she were talk- 
ing with some invisible being. There was an 
intense, eager look, that seemed to speak of 
some absorbing interest, to which every event in 
life had been made to submit. 

As I saw her each day carrying a bundle, 
which, from its nice arrangement, I concluded 
contained work, I fancied her struggling to main- 
tain perhaps her parents, or at least some being 
dependent on her. The haste, too, with which 
she walked, as if to reach home as soon as possi-. 
ble, made me imagine that she had some invalid 
there, to whom her presence was indispensable. 
I often fancied her returning te one of those sev- 
en-story buildings in which people are so apt to 
congregate in France, and, climbing painfully 
the long stairs, to give the sunshine of her coun- 
tenance to a lame brother or sister, or an aged 
father or mother. 

The time which she took for her walks, how- 
ever, deceived me. I was fancying her carrying 
home work at night, when she was in reality do- 
ing it in the morning—so that I had got her 
place of residence located in my mind just where 
it was not. 

While I thought her in the large town, she 
was, in fact, in a very small suburb, and instead 
of living a hundred feet in the air, she was own- 
er and proprietor of a tiny cottage on the banks 
of a river. Instead of an invalid, she had a pow- 
erful protector in the shape of a hale, hearty old 
uncle, who took admirable care of his little niece, 

now the sole remaining one of his family. Here 

they might have lived comfortably, without the 

necessity of Eugenie’s labor; but the girl had 

had, for years, a mission to perform that had 

taxed all her energies ; and now that the neces- 

sity no longer existed, she was doing mechani- 

cally what had once been her pride and pleasure 

to perform. 

Years before, when Eugenie Martel’s father 

and mother died, her uncle Auber came to be a 


father for the desolate little maiden. He united 
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his small property to hers, and helped her to in- 
crease her own income by the proper cultivation 
of her land, which he brought to yield tenfold 
what it had done in her father’s time. In this 
he was also assisted by a youth whom he had 
adopted into his affections from a boy, although 
the child had a father and mother living. 
Passionately fond of children, old Auber had 
never been blessed with a family, and now that 
he had found, as he had said, both son and 
daughter, his happiness seemed complete. The 
young people called each other cousin, to please 


the good old man; and, indeed, Joseph lived 


nearly the whole time with his adopted relatives, 


sharing with them the produce of their vintage. 


Joseph’s parents, unfortunately, did not love 
him as well as they did the younger brother, to 
whom they would have been glad to leave all 
their possessions. They were even vexed to 
think that he would come home to sleep, and 
taunted him with the avarice of old Auber, who, 
they said, would not afford him a bed. 

In vain Joseph replied that the little cottage 
contained but three small rooms, and that they 
positively had not space for themselves. They 
persisted in deriding him, and, finally, he brought 
a tent to Eugenie’s garden, making a bed within 
it, of fresh, sweet hey, and sleeping there the en- 
tire summer. 

“We shall commence gathering the grapes, 
éo-morrow, Joseph,” said Auber, one pleasant 
evening, as he left him to retire to rest. “There 
iis a prospect of bright days for a week to come, 
and Eugenie is impatient to begin.” 

“T shall be ready,” was the answer. 

Whether the thought of his work kept the 
young man awake, or whether he was thinking 
teo much of Eugenie, we know not ; but his rest- 
leasness was so great that he rose at last, and 
walked down the village street. Just as the 
gray dawn was breaking, a soldier on horseback 
met him. 

“You are the very man I want,” said the 
soldier, reining in his horse. “ You have just 
been drawn as a conscript, and we march almost 
instantly. You will have time only to bid your 
friends good-by, before we march.” 

No pen can paint Joseph’s astonishment and 
grief; but even this was redoubled, when a 
young vine-dresser, whom he knew, took him 
aside and disclosed to him the fact, that it was 
not he who had been drawn, but his brother, and 
that his father had contrived, by some deception, 
to substitute Joseph for Pierre. 

“ Are you sure ?” he asked, breathlessly. 

“Certainly. I saw the name.” 

Joseph wept unrestrainedly. “I will go,” he 


said. “They want me to go away, so that 
Pierre can have my father’s property, when all 
I want is his love. Very well ; I will notthwart 
them. And look, Jacques, you must do me a fa- 
vor. Icannot take leave of Eugenie and her 
uncle, but when Iam gone, go and tell them 
why and wherefore Iam missing this morning.” 

Jacques undertook to change his resolution, 
by pointing out the injustice of the whole affair, 
but Joseph would hear nothing of it. A deep 
sadness mingled with a strong determination was 
upon his face, and he refused to permit Jacques 
to make any effort in his behalf. 

“No, let Pierre stay with those who love him 
so much. They will not miss me,” he added 
bitterly, as he turned away to follow the sergeant, 
to the place where he was to exchange his simple 
blouse for a military suit. 


The family at the cottage rose early. Eugenie 
prepared the breakfast. Bread, which if not 
white, was sweet and palatable, a basket of 
fresh grapes, with the night dew still lying upon 
their purple sides, and some delicate preparation 
of eggs, were placed on the nicely spread table, 
and Eugenie, in a light muslin dress, sat await- 
ing her uncle who had gone to call Joseph, whom 
he thought to be quite a laggard, for the first 
morning of the vintage. 

He returned soon, but alone, and wondering 
why he was absent, they sat down to the meal, 
and Auber went out to the garden as soon as it 
was over. 

“ Has he come, uncle?” the girl would call 
out occasionally, as she went round ‘the house, 
performing all her little duties, and making it 
clear and fresh as a queen’s palace, and fragrant 
with sweet herbs and flowers. 

“Not yet,” the old man answered many times, 
and then she saw him suddenly start as ifa 
thought had struck him, She watched him as 
he went pecring into the thicket of vines, and 
again come forth, to look wistfully at the tiny 
pond, and she marked the look of deep anxiety 
that overspread his features. Then she knew 
that he was troubled about Joseph ; and she 
went out and begged him to come in and rest. 
Just as she had succeeded in persuading him, 
for he was really unable to stand, they saw 
Pierre approaching. 

“ He is our Joseph’s friend,” whispered Eu- 
genie, and she trembled without knowing why. 
She began to fear everything, and it was an ab- 
solute relief, after thinking of murder, suicide and 
all terrible calamities, when Pierre stammered 
out the real truth. It seemed a small thing to 
what she had imagined. 
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THE CONSCRIPT’S BRIDE. 


But when she saw how her uncle was suffer- 
ing, she began to realize all. Then came the 
memory of the dear words that Joseph had spok- 
‘en to her the night before —kind, brotherly 
words, it is true, but pointing to a love such as 
she had long felt for one who was so utterly 
disdained by unjust relatives. - 

Poor old Auber! Added to his distress about 
Joseph, he now had Eugenie sick with a fever 
upon his hands. He nursed her himself, 
although he had nearly all the harvesting to do. 
‘Words spoken in delirium told him how dear 
Joseph had become to his niece; and the old 
‘man’s heart was almost ‘broken by the thought 
that he could not bring back the wanderer, and 
that she migh: die without even beholding him 
again. 

It was high noon, sultry and scorching; and 
the sick girl was panting for a breath of air. In- 
deed, Auber thought her near death. He could 
not resist making a single appeal which he 
thought might awaken her to the hope of life. 
He bent his head toward her, and whispered a few 
short but expressive sentences. The dull eye 
opened, brightened, even sparkled ! 

* His release! uncle, how can I do that?” 

“O, by getting well again. We will cultivate 
our ground as much as it will bear, and the re- 
mainder you and I will earn. I shall make 
wooden toys, and you shall take in the fine em- 
broilery and the shell work taught you by the 
nuns.” 

Eugenie laid her hand upon her uncle’s, and 

smiled a grateful, happy smile. From that time 
she grew better, and, in afew weeks, she sat in 
the arbor which Joseph’s hands had twined the 
vines over, her eyes fixed intently on embroider- 
ing a square yard of the finest Cashmere. She 
was working for Joseph’s discharge. 
_ She did not neglect her newly regained health. 
On the contrary, she made every effort to pre- 
serve it ; hoping to be the better able to carn 
that freedom which she knew Joseph would 
value more than life. 

How well she succeeded may be told in a few 
words. The little sums that accrued from her 
labor, added to the uncle’s extra hours upon a 
neighboring vineyard, at length arrived at an ag- 
gtegate large enough to cover the purchase of 
‘Joseph’s freedom from military service. The 
amount, in fresh, crisp notes, trembled in Eu- 
genie’s little hand, and was transferred to her 
uncle, who again transmitted it to the proper 
authority. 

0, a weary, wearing time, it was to wait! 
For want of occupation, she became worried and 
uneasy, and her uncle besought her, with tears, 
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to go back to her work, lest the anxiety should 
again subdue her as before, to perfect indolente 
and griéf.. 

Poor Eugenie! She yielded ; and sat in the 
little cottage with piles of shells around her, try- 
ing to fashion them into delicate boxes and bas- 
kets, and choosing the prettiest for a box that 
should one day grace her wedding dressing table 
and hold her own and Joseph’s little ornaments. 
Meantime, Joseph was not to know that Eu- 
genie had furnished the money for his discharge, 
but to think that it had come from some un- 
known friend in the province, 

And now the day arrives that is to see him re- 
turn. Eugenie tries to calm down her agitated 
spirits, and goes about preparing a little feast for 
the occasion. Her table is set once more for 
three persons, and it is loaded with the simple 
dishes of which Joseph was once so fond, and 
crowned with flowers he planted. And then she 
sat down with Uncle Auber to watch his coming 
—her nervous little hands dropping the shells 
every moment. 

“Put them away, dear,” said the kindly old 
man who was almost as nervous as herself ; and 
she gathered them up with a smile, and began 
to arrange the bouquets. 

“ How is this, dear uncle?” she said, with a 
slight paleness about her lips. “Here is a 
meadow saffron among my roses and lilies !” 

“Ah, how did that happen? Well, never 
mind, love, the flower does not speak truth this 
morning.” 

“T cannot tell, uncle,” she said, absently. 
“ Perhaps, indeed, ‘my best days are gone,’ as 
the flower says.” 

Uncle Auber turned from her to the window, 
to hide the tear that started—for he too, drew an 
omen from the flower; and in so doing, he es- 
pied a speck in the distance, which on coming 
nearer, took the semblance of figures walking. 
There were two. One—the tallest, looked like 
Joseph, and soon he saw that it was indeed his 
adopted son. The other was a woman. 

He did not dare to tell Eugenie that he was 
coming, for he heard her quick breathing and 
knew how excited she would become. It would 
be better, he thought, for her not to watch the 


At last, he could keep it no longer. He 
rushed out to the garden through which they 
must come, and Eugenie followed, like one in a 
dream. ©The soldier sprang forward and clasped 
both in one embrace, then turning, he drew 
another toward him while Eugenie lay trembling 
on his arm, and said, simply, “ uncle, and cousin 
Eugenie, this is my wir!” 
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In the cottage, tended faithfully by Auber, 
who is both father and mother to the poor girl 
now, Eugenie sits, folding up imaginary work, 
which each morning, she goes out to carry it. 
A napkin or a handkerchief, and a few shells, 
frequently comprise its contents, although she 
believes them to be rich embroidery and finished 
boxes, which she is to take out forsale. Ask 
her for whom she is thus working, and she will 
tell you, with a slight blush on her pale cheeks, 
that she has a friend in the army whom she is 
hoping to earn enough to get discharged from 
service. 

Thus far had I written out the life of poor 
Eugenie. Romancers may think I am about to 
spoil whatever pathos belongs to it; but the be- 

volent, matter-of-fact readers will rejoice when 

tell them that a letter from Uncle Auber, re- 
ceived by a friend in Paris, tells us that Joseph’s 
German wife died last year, and that a new hap- 
piness has driven the paleness from Eugenie’s 
cheek and the cloud from her life. 
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PAINTING ON GLASS. 


Take glass that is perfectly clear—window 
glass will answer—clean it thoroughly, then var- 
nish it, taking care to have it perfectly smooth ; 
anyig it where it will be entirely free from dust, 
et it stand over night : then take your engraving, 
lay it in clear water until it is wet through (say 
10 or 16 minutes), then lay it upon a newspaper 
that the moisture may JSrom the surface, and 
still keep the other side damp. ediately 
varnish your glass the second time, then place 
your engraving on it, pressing it down firmly, so 
as to exclude every icle of air; next rul) the 
paper from the back, until it is of uniform thick- 
ness—so thin that you can see through it, then 
varnish it the third time, and let it dry. By this 
art you will be enabled to take off the following : 
—Colored or plain engravings, 
Lithographs, W ater Colors, Crayons, Steel Plates, 
Cuts, Mezzotinto, Pencil, Writing, 
Show Cards, Labels, or in fact anything on pa- 

. The materials used are two ounces Balsam 


of Fir to one ounce of Spirits of Turpentine ; 
ply with a camel’s 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Those which are known here as Turkish and 
Persian carpets, are woven by hand, mostly by 
poor peasant women ; the loom is the simplest 
and rudestthat can be imagined. The carpet is 
woven the whole size it is intended to be, and 
the raised part or pile is formed by knitting in 
tufts of fine, soft woolen yarn, a row of tufts be- 

fastened to the between each throwing 

the shuttle. The Persian women fill up the 
time with working at their carpet-looms, taste- 
fully forming the pattern as they proceed from 
designs of own, which are ral] 
mansion the colors are beautifully blended. 
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ABOUT MATRIMONY. 
From marked passages in our reading, we have lately 
given in the ‘‘ Magazine” scraps of thought on certain 
subjects, from various authors, bringing to bear upon 
the theme the force of many different minds. Herein 
we append something about Matrimony : 

He that takes a wife, takes care.—Franklin. . 

Never marry but for love; but see that thou 
lovest what is lovely. — William Penn. 

Men are April when they woo, December when 
they wed.—Shakspeare. 

No man can either live piously, or die right- 
eously without a wife.—Richter. 

Marriage is a feast where the grace is sometimes 
better than the dinner.— Colton. 

There are good marriages, but there are no 
delightful ones.—Rochefoucauld. 

To be a man in a true sense, is in the first place, 
and above all things, to have a wife.—Michelet. 

The bloom or blight of all men’s happiness.— 
Byron. 

Go down the ladder when thou marriest a wife ; 
go up when thou choosest a friend.—Hebrew 
Proverb. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, 
is because young ladies spend their time in mak- 
ing nets, notin making cages !—Swift. 

Of all actions of a man’s life, his marriage 
does least concern other people, yet of all actions 
of our life, ’tis most meddled with by other 
people.—Selden. 

Marriage is the best state for man in general ; 
and every man is a worse man in proportion as he 
is unfit for the married state.—Johnson. : 

Itis to be feared that those who marry where 
they do not love, will love where they do not 
marry.—Fuller. 

In the career of female fame, there are few 
prizes to be obtained which can vie with the 
obscure state of a beloved wife or a happy mother. 
—VJane Porter. 

Marriage is a desperate thing: the frogs in 

JEsop were extremely wise; they had a great 
mind to some water, but they would not leap into 
the well, because they could not get out again.— 
Selden. 
All the molestations of marriage are abun- 
dantly recompensed with other comforts which 
God bestoweth on them who make a wise choice 
of a wife.—Fuller. 

Marriage is a matter of more worth than to be 
dealt in by attorneyship. For what is wedlock 
forced, but a hell, an age of «discord and continual 
strife? whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 
and is a pattern of celestial peace.—Shakspeare. 
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NELLY HALE, 


[oniarnaL.] 
NELLY’S ROOM. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


This is the room which she called her own, 
It hath rung with music and laughter gay ; 

Where hath our white-browed darling flown’ 
Why doth she tarry so long away? 


Where are the curtains her small hands swept 
Backward in many a graceful fold, 

When the June sunlight lovingly crept 

’ Through the low windows, a flood of gold? 


‘Beautiful pictures are on the wall, 
Raphael pictures, that breathe and glow, 
Luring the soul, like an angel’s call, 
Up from the shadowy depths of woe. 


Gay-winged birds of a southern clime, 
Vases glowing with fragrant flowers, 

Weave in the flush of the summer-time, 
Pleasant dreams of her woodland bowers. 


Dainty and soft are the pillows white, 
Meet for so young and so fair a face; 

When will she nestle all warm and bright 
Down 'mid their frillings of pointed lace? 


Patiently waiting in silence now, 
Her boanding step on the oaken stair ; 
When shall we look on that pearly brow, 
And golden brown of her silken hair? 


Is it the voice of the cold dark sea, 
Breaking in sobs on the lonely shore, . 
That bringeth as sad, as sad can be, 
Such dirge-like echoes of ‘‘ nevermore?”’ 


NELLY HALE: 
—or,— 
MY FIRST LOVE EPISODE. 


BY L. L. FROTHINGHAM. 


Tue afternoon was almost gone when I re- 
turned home, heated and tired by my long walk, 
but withal well satisfied with the result of my 
‘expedition, for my hands were loaded with 
columbines and anemones, ‘the first of the 
season. 

My father stood upon the doorstep as I ap- 
proached, and though I would willingly have 
entered with my spoils unobserved by any one, 
he saw me before I was aware of his presence. 

“Ah, Frank,” said he, “who's the nosegay 
For myself,” answered I, rather confused, 
and painfully conscious of a rush of blood to 
my 

“ Humph, I suppose so,” said my father, with 
@ quizzical smile. ‘“ Well, you had better put 


them into water and keep them fresh as long as 
youcan. They will look very well in the sitting- 
room.” 

“ Perhaps they will, if they ever get into the 
sitting-room,” thought I, as I passed, and entered 
the house without replying to his observation. 

I made directly for the stairs, and with all 
possible expedition was ascending to my own 
little room, when as ill luck would have it, my 
aunt suddenly appeared upon the upper land- 
ing, and espying the flowers, stopped my further 
progress for the purpose of admiring them. 

“Why, Frank, what beautiful columbines,” 
exclaimed she, “and so early, too; where did 
you get them? Bring them this way, child,” she 
continued, tarning towards her own chamber, 
“and let’s see them, it is too dark here.” 

I followed my respected relative with an anx- 
ious heart, trembling for the safety of my flowers, 
and in obedience to her further instructions, took 
my stand by the open window, and held them up 
for her inspection. 

My aunt, a maiden lady considerably on the 
shady side of. forty, was my only known female 
relative, and on the death of my mother, some 
three years before, had been invited by my father 
to supply the vacancy in our family circle caused 
by that event, and to take charge of the domestic 
economy of his household, an invitation which 
she readily accepted. . 

My father, good, easy soul, troubled himself 
very little about family concerns, so long as all 
went on smoothly, and nothing occurred to inter- 
fere with his tranquillity or mar his quiet, and my 
aunt, taking into her own hands the reins of 
government, lorded it over the entire establish- 
ment, unquestioned and unopposed, virtually 
“monarch of all she surveyed.” Over me, a 
“ mischievous little monkey,” as she generally 
demonstrated me, she claimed and exercised 
more than a parent’s authority, for which piece 
of affection and consideration she received any- 
thing but a grateful return; yet I never dared 
openly set her at defiance, standing as I did in 
wholesome awe ot her displeasure, and certain, 
in case of rebellion, of being visited with con- 
dign punishment. 

My aunt was generally stern—to me very stern 
—prim, old-fashioned, old-maidish. Of strong 
mind and stronger will, there was no* half-way 
about her. Her “yes” and “no” were deci- 
sive, and meant what they implied, and her mind 
once madé up on any matter there was no chang- 
ing it. She had never, even in her youthful 
days, been remarkable for either warmth of 
affection or sweetness of temper, and time had 
served but to render still more sour her uncon- 
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genial disposition. Her eyes, which she con- 
tended were rapidly failing her, were small, 
sharp, and of a grayish blue tinge, and were con- 
tinually peering into every nook and corner cf 
the house and premises, as if morally certain that 
something was wrong, and sharply eager to find 
it. Fault-finding seemed to impart a morbid 
pleasure, and the administration of a sharp re- 
proof to any unfortunate delinquent that came 
in her way was a luxury, the enjoyment of 
which she could never deny herself In fact, my 
aunt was a perfect model of a strong-minded old 
maid. 

“T thought it was too early for columbines 


yel,” said she, after a careful examination of the 
bunch. “I guess they must be the first of the 
season. Well, take them down stairs, fill the 
large vase in the sitting-room with fresh water, 
and put them into it—they will be quite orna- 
mental. Be quick, for the anemones: are begin- 
ning to wilt already.” 

I hesitated ; the flowers I had gathered for a 
special purpose of my own, and unwilling to lose 
them so easi.y, I determined to make a stand in 
defence of my rights. But alas, always accus- 
tomed to obey silently my aunt’s commands, I 
knew not how to resist now. 

“ Well, child,” said she, sharply, as I stood 
helplessly looking alternately at her and the 
flowers, “what are you waiting for? Go and do 
as you are bid.” 

“But, aunt,” I stammered, “I want these 
flowers myself, if you please—to—to—” 

“To what?” asked she, elevating her eye- 
brows in surprise, evidently astonished at my 
audacity and impudence. 

“To put in my own room,” answered I, des- 
perately seizing upon the first plausible reason 
that suggested itself. 

“To put in your own room—your room, in- 
deed !—tut, nonsense! What should you put 
them in your room for? Don’t tell me any such 
foolish statf. You don’t want them for any such 
thing. You want to give them, I suppose, to 
some baby-faced girl. Is that it? Aint you 
ashamed of yourself? I’m not going to have 
any such carryings on here, so go right straight 
down and put them in the sitting-room.” 

Iwas completely discomfited, partly by the 
vigor of the reproof, and partly by my aunt’s 
shrewd guess as to my real intentions respecting 
the flowers. My courage was all gone, and 
knowing that further resistance would be worse 
than useless, I slowly left the room, and depos- 
iting my flowers—with all the pleasing anticipa- 
tions they had served to awaken—in the now 
detested sitting-room, with a bursting and rebel- 
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lious heart I left the house, and hastened down 
to the river that wound along at the foot of my 
father’s orchard—a little stream that, 

its way through one of the prettiest valleys in 
Connecticut, almost encircled our village, adding 
greatly to its natural attractiveness, and also 
to the innocent pride and enjoyment of its 
inhabitan s. 

Seating myself upon a huge rock that jutted 
out into the stream, while the hot tears flowed 
unchecked over my burning cheeks, I leaned my 
head upon my hand, and darkly brooding over 
my disappointment, I bitterly denounced the un- 
feeling tyranny of my aunt, and bewailed my 
own ill fortune. At length relieved by a good 
fit of crying, I slowly wiped my eyes with my 
coat sleeve, and sat for a long time silently 
looking at the river. 

Looking at the river! ‘True, I was leoking 
at the river, but though my eyes were-apparently 
fixed intently upon it, unconsciously only did I 
follow its winding course, and watch the bright 
sunset clouds reflected in its unruffied depths. 
My thoughts lingered not there. ‘Close upon the 
opposite bank, where the wooded hill reached 
almost to the river, stood a small boat-house, 
and behind it a narrow path clambered circuit- 
ously through the woods, towards the habitation 
of Squire Hale, the grand house of the village, 
which, half buried in the grove around it, faced 
upon the turnpike road beyond. Up thatnarrow 
pathway my thoughts wandered, not in quest of 
Squire Hale, the rich and great, for he seldom 
noticed me—an awkward, half-grown school boy 
—and I as seldom thought of him; but of his 
daughter, the pretty Ellen Hale, my schoolmate, 
and my first school love. 

It was for Nelly I had that afternoon wan- 
dered for miles through the woods and over the 
hills in search of wild flowers, for her I had 
plucked the columbines and anemones, so unjust- 
ly appropriated by my aunt; and then after 
bearing them triamphantly homeward, filled with 
the brightest anticipations of the pleasure to be 
derived from their presentation to her, and the 
sweet smiles with which she would reward my 
labors and accept my offering, to have all these 
hopes and dreams so summarily destroyed, and 
to see the precious flowers I had gollected for my 
lovely Nelly, seized upon by my unloyely aunt 
—it was more than I could bear—no wonder 
that I resented the injury, and wept pe tears 
of grief and anger. 

Tt was Satarday at echool, 
and I had been invited to join a party of my 
school-fellows in ‘a sail down the river, but hav- 


ing been confined to the house by my aunt, for 
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the purpose of learning some neglected lesson, 
until too late to go, I had:seen through my pris- 
-on window the squire’s boat filled with a joyous 
‘party, among whom was Nelly herself, glide 
from its moorings, and sweep gaily down the 
‘stream, and I had watched its progress until it 
was hidden by the woods below. Finally, when 
freed from bondage, still smarting under the late 
disappointment, I had set off in search of flowers 
_for Nelly, as some solace for my wounded feel- 
‘ings ; but alas for all humanendeavors, the very 
means which I had chosen to compensate me in 
some measure for the past sorrow, served but 


to make that sorrow more keenly felt, and 


proved the source of a.new and more bitter 
intment. 

While I still sat by the river, hid from -sight 
by the trees around me, I saw the boat.return, 
‘nd the laughing voyageurs jumping to the 
shore, climb merrily up the pathway to the 
squire’s house. Little they thonght how sad a 
heart was yearning after them. 

Still I looked upon the river, and bitterly 
ithinking of the pleasures in which I had no 
share, envying the gay companions who laughed 
and smiled with Nelly, while I was banished 
‘from her presence, and dreaming bright dreams 
of what might be, but yet wasnot. I forgot how 
swiftly the hours were passing by—-forgot my 
aunt—forgot myself, until the plaintive ery of a 
distant whippoorwill awoke me, and I started to 
find the daylight almost gone. 

That night I went supperiess to bed, and with 
along homily on the wickedness of idle habits, 
asa parting benediction from my aunt, I sunk 
to slumber to dream of Nelly. 


The fair Nelly, a young lady of fourteen sum- 
mers, who had taken captive my youthful heart, 
‘was not remarkably handsome, nor yet even of 
very striking appearance. This, however, I 
discovered some years later than the time at 
which this story opens, after a wider intercourse 
with the world, and a sight of other females of 
far greater pretensions to personal charms, had 
taught me comparatively what beauty really 
was ; a knowledge by no means favorable to my 
quondam dulcinea, but at that time nothing on 
‘earth could have persuaded me that Nelly, if not 
® perfect angel in pantalettes, was at least as 
nearly akin to ome outwardly and inwardly as 
any young damsel could possibly be. She was, 
however, pretty, a term which I now use to con- 
vey the idea of a moderate share of personal at- 
tractions, combining a pleasant face, good figure, 
intelligent expression, graceful and easy motions. 
Her complexion, it is true, was ‘somewhat 


within my reach, I lay it.in a great measure to 
my fair schoolmate, for certainly my eyes, ander 
the influence of some subtle attraction, were ever 
prone to wander from the lessons before them, 
and rest upon her, and unbidden thoughts of the 
same unconscious attractive power pertinacioushy 
rose up to interfere with my studious resolves, 
and banish all thoughts of neglected duties from 
my unfortunate head. 

‘As the oge of the 
to be extremely susceptible to the influence of 
the blind god, and my heart proved no exception 
to the general rule; I was in love, madly, des- 
perately, decidedly in love, and yet the more 
convinced I became of the truth, the more diffi- 
dent and bashful I became in the presence of its 
object, until besides becoming wretchedly mis- 
erable and unhappy, I also succeeded in making 
myself a perfect fool. I ever longed to see and 
speak to her, yet never dared to avail myself of 
the most favorable opportunities for so doing. 
And whenever chance actually forced me to her 
side, the more earnestly, I endeavored to make 
myself agreeable, the more awkward I felt, and 
the more obstinately my tongue clave to the roof 
of my mouth. 

My companions omitted me, with being in Jove, 
and I blushed with conscious guilt. My aunt 
scolded me for being in the “dumps,” and) 
cried out of pure vexation. And when my owR 
heart charged me with inexcusable coward'ce, a 
charge I could not deny, I sullenly grew more 
wretched and “‘ dumpy”’ still., -However, I, be- 
lieved that at least Nelly did not dislike me, and 
perhaps after all did like me, and that was some 


Thus time passed on, every, day making the 
matter worse, until my burden grew too heavy 
to bear, and I determined to take some desperate 
step—what, was not exactly clear—rather than 
suffer longer from suspense. 

At this crisis, not, having sufficient ‘confidence 
in myself to decide the question alone, I resorted 
to a friend and confederate for advice and assist- 
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freckled, and her nose inconsiderably retrous¢, 
but these little drawbacks were generally lest 
sight of in the, genial brightness of a ready 
smile, and the merry twinkle of her large -blae 
eyes. Her hair, a glossy brown, was worn @ 
brushed backwards from her face, and twisted 
in a rich br .id over her head, while a neat pair of i 
gaiter boots, covering a still neater,pair of feet 
and ankles, completed the sum total of her 
Nelly was generally considered the prettiest I 
girl in our village academy, and if I ever neg- # 
lected the educational advantages there placed 
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vance, who after a careful consideration of the 


matter, suggested to me the propriety of writing 
@ love-letter. The suggestion seemed a good 
one, and I determined to follow it; but, alas, 
scarcely was the determination formed, when my 
courage failed me. In vain my friend argued 
and scolded, I remained irresolute and wavering 
for two whole weeks, when finally love and 
friendship conquered, and I once more resolved 
to venture on the enterprise. Another week was 
‘consumed in concocting the important document, 
upon which we brought our whole available 
stock of talents to bear. Innumerable sheets of 
delicate note paper were destroyed in abortive 
attempts, endless consultations were held, and 
some half dozen billet-doux finished and rejected 
before success crowned our united efforts. Fi- 
nally the task was accomplished to our mutual 
satisfaction, and for the last time I ‘read over, 
‘with a trembling hand and hopeful heart, the 


‘scented messenger of love, before consigning it 


to the hands of my friend and assistant for deliv- 


_ ery to Nelly. 


I need not, in fact I cannot describe the state 
of my mind for the next thee days, the doubts, 
fears and hopes that alternately oppressed and 
@xhilarated me; but at the end of that time an 
answer came, a little pink-colored note, sealed 
with a motto, stating that the writer accepted my 
proffered love, for which she proffered an 
ample return of the same article, constant and 


I was in extacy, 80 much 80 as even to aston- 
ish my good aunt, who ascribed the sudden 


‘change to several globules of homoeopathic med- 


icine which she had from time to time adminis- 


“tered to me for some supposed derangement of 


‘the system, and as an antidote to too great a 
quantity of animal spirits, she shortened my al- 
Jowance of molasses at supper, and contemplated 
‘an additional amount of extra study for the next 
‘day. Bat for this I did not care, I was happy 
‘at last, and could have forgiven my aunt any, 
‘even the severest punishment which she —m 
‘choose to inflict. 

‘me, and many were the tender epistles that se- 
eretly passed between Nelly and myself. I even 
dared to walk home with her from school, and 


often continued to meet her, quite accidentally, 


on Sundays and holidays. 

In this satisfactory manner, summer, fall and 
‘winter passed, and spring again returned: A 
party of young folks, including Nelly and my- 
‘elf, was made up for a May-iay picnic, ‘and 
‘when the longed-for May-day morning arrived, 
bright and glorious, I hastened to the appointed 
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rendezvous, Squire Hale’s boat-house, filled with 
anticipations of a day of unalloyed happiness. 

On my arrival I found the party rapidly as- 
sembling, and found too, to my disappointment, 
an unexpected damper to expected pleasure. 
This appeared in the person of a young man 
from the city, a cousin of Nelly’s, who had the 
day before arrived in our village, and of course 
had been invited to join the May-day party. He 
was several years my senior, and as to a some- 
what handsomer face and form than my own, he 
added the further attractions of a city air, stand- 
up collar and beaver hat, together with an incip- 
ient mustache, I immediately began to look upon 
him with a jealous eye. Nelly appeared to be 
quite proud of her cousin, and as she several 
times left me to walk or chat with him, my 
jealousy soon increased to a perfect hatred of my 
supposed rival, which was not at all lessened by 
his friendly conduct towards myself. Nelly had 
introduced me to him as “her particular 
friend.” 

T beyan to wish that I'was big enough to push 
Jim (as Nelly called him) into the river, but I 
was not. I then thought seriously of challeng- 
ing him, but besides the evident danger of such 
a proceeding in case he should accept, which I 
thought likely, I suddenly remembered my aunt, 
and the faar of her righteous indignation effect- 
ually chased that idea from my head. 

While indulging in these reflections, the boat 
was declared ready for a start, and with the rest 
I embarked, seating myself at Nelly’s right hand, 
while Jim sat down at her left. 

We were soon. under way, and gliding down 
the river, but I had lost all) relish for the expedi- 
tion, and when Nelly playfully rallied me upon 
my silence, I answered by a look of reproach at 
her, and a fierce scowl over her shoulder at Jim ; 
but Nelly only laughed, and commence a gay 
conversation with him which they continued 
until we reached our destination. 

We disembarked near a pleasant grove, pre- 
viously selected for the picnic, and as shortly 
after our arrival, Jim left us to aid in the pre- 
parations for dinner, I eagerly seized upon the 
opportunity to monopolize Nelly, determined to 
ask an explanation, of what, I did not stop to 
consider. She seemed quite willing to attend to 
me ‘now, and we sat down together upon & 
moutid of moss and flowers, hid from eeaanl 
observation by a tuft of 

Neither of us spoke for some time, and I: began 
to feel uneasy and foolish, but suddenly recol- 
lecting my supposed wrongs, I commenced the 
attack, intending to be very resolute and digni- 
fied, in which intention I signally failed: 
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“ Nelly,” I began, “do you love Jim very 
much 

“ Of course I .do,”, said she, “aint he my 
cousin ?” 

“ Yes, but you told me that you loved me.” 

“ Well, aint youa stupid fellow, can’t I love 
you both if I choose ?” and Nelly laughed. 

I always liked to hear Nelly laugh when the 
object of her mirth was anything but myself, her 
laugh was so hearty, musical and expressive, but 
that she should laugh at me, and at such a seri- 
ous moment, too, nettled me not a little. I 
stared at her in surprise for some seconds, and 
then continued : 

“ You needn’t laugh at me, I’m not joking at 
all, I don’t love my father or my aunt half so 
much as I do you (the implied assertion that I 
loved my aunt at all rather confused me), and if 
I had a cousin I wouldn’t love him either, at 
least not when you were near.” 

Nelly laughed again. I continued still more 
earnestly : 

“T know you love Jim more than you do me, 
and you haven’t any right to; I don’t love him, 
I hate him.” 

“Do tell,” interrupted Nelly rather contempt- 
uously. “I suppose I’ve a right to love whom- 
ever I’ve a mind to, and I don’t see what busi- 
ness it is of yours.” 

“ Yes, it is my business,” said I passionately, 
“because you said you loved me, and that you 

_wouldn’t love anybody else, n anybody else, 
»you’ve told me so often, and I’ve got your notes, 
lots of them, all saying the same thing, and I 
didn’t believe you would tell a falsehood.” 

Nelly elevated her eyebrows, then lowered 
them and blushed, 

“ But nobody,” said she, “believes love-let- 
ters. I only wrote them in fun, I did not 
think you would be such a goose as to get vexed 
about them, You weren’t in earnest, were you? 
My, I thought it such fun writing love-letters ! 
Of course, I didn’t mean anything by them. 
Come, let’s find Jim.” 

I was struck dumb. Hardly keowieg what I 
said, I uttered some bitter reproaches, and hast- 
ily rising from my seat left the spot. Avoiding 
the party by a circuitous path, I took a straight 
line overland for home, and burying myself in 
the orchard, wept bitterly till sundown. 

That was my first cup of real bitterness, and 
it was long before I got oyer its effects. I 
shunned my faithless sweetheart on all occasions, 
and though after a time, when Jim had gone, she 
appeared anxious to win back at least my friend- 
ship, I proudly rejected her overtures, and con- 
signed myself to my own lonely reflections. 
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A few months after this unfortunate occur- 
rence, I left home, and went to college, and 
though the struggle was hard, in spite of all my 
stoicism—for I could not after all help loving 
the little minx—I tore myself away without even 
a formal good-by. 

Four years of college life flew rapidly by, and 
four years seemed most effectually to banish all 
traces of the mortification and disappointment 
consequent upon the disagreeable termination of 
my first love episode. 

Having graduated with all due honors, and 
feeling a sufficient sense of my own importance, 
I returned once more to my native village, and 
was received by my father and maiden relative, 
if not with greater affection, at least with more 
consideration than had been in my earlier days 
accorded to me. 

Shortly after my return, invitations were is- 
sued by Squire Hale’s lady for a grand party, in 
the grand house on the hill, among the happy 
recipients of which were my aunt and myself. 
Of course our invitations were accepted, as my 
aunt, in spite of her ancient independence, was 
still fond of society, and I had no excuse for a 
refusal, especially as friendly relations had been 
again established between Nelly and myself. 

The squire’s spacious drawing-rooms, elegantly 
furnished and brilliantly illuminated, were thrown 
open for the accommodation of his guests, and 
on our arrival, somewhat later than the appointed 
hour (as my aunt always bestowed particular 
attention on such oceasions, to her usually exces- 
sively prim attire, and lingered unusually long 
at the mysteries of the toilette), we found assem- 
bled there as varied and heterogeneous a crowd 
of the country aristocracy as could well be 
imagined. 


The professional representatives of respect 
ability included several doctors, lawyers, etc., and 
the unprofessional element embraced all the 
prosperous storekeepers, wealthy farmers, and 
gentlemen at large in the vicinity, who were 
deemed sufficiently elite to be honored with an 
invitation. 

Elderly gentlemen in black, or sober-colored 
garments walked complacently through the apart- 
ments, or congregated in numerous corners and 
doorways to talk politics or discuss the crops. 
Young gentlemen in painfully stiff collars, and 
gorgeous waistcoats, evidently at a loss what to 
do with themselves, hung together as if for mu- 
tual protection at one end of the room, from 
which they cast bashful and longing glances at 
the girls who as uneasily occupied the other. 


Stout old ladies in low-necked dresses and short 
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‘sleeves monopolized the sofas and afm-chairs, 
‘and lank young ladies in high-nétked dresses 
long sleeves, like melancholy wall-flowers, 
“fiat silently around them. 

through with, I provided my aunt ‘with ‘a ‘seat, 
and remained standing by her side, alternately 
“the, until the music struck up'for a dance, ‘and 
‘the bashfal young men and complacent old ones, 
‘as if inspired by the long-desired sound, scattered 
_instanter in search of partners. 

A cotillon followed, in which I took no part, 
‘preferring to remain a looker on. ‘This petform- 
“atice, the dancing, was in keeping with the ap- 
pearance and character of the performers, and 
‘@fforded quite as much matter for stddy and 
“comment. The dancers evidently considered 
their occupation not a mere matter of fashion- 
“able forms and figures, but a right-down means 
“Of ‘enjoyment, and actuated ‘by this countrified 
\Gélusion they entered into it ‘with their whole 
heart and soul, making up in earnestness and 
‘vigor for what they lacked in grace. I soon be- 
@4n to feel the contagion of excitement, and in 
“the next cotillon danced as vigorously as any of 

around me. 

It was late before I had ‘an opportunity of 
‘spéiking to Nelly, but at last I found her alone, 
‘as‘hot and tired as I began ‘to feel myself, and 
"for the sake of fresh air and quiet, we retired to 
‘fie garden in front of the ‘house, which was 
‘Drightly lit up by a full, clear harvest moon. 

Tecould not help acknowledging to myself that 
Welly had improved greatly during my absence. 
‘The halfgrown girl had matured into the fully 
‘developed woman ; the freckles had ‘ vanished, 
‘the eyes were brighter, and the smile more full 
of earnest meaning than ever, and as flushed and 
‘animated by the recent excitement 6f the dance, 
‘dhe leaned upon my arm-and brushed back the 
Yong brown curls that hung around ‘her face, I 
‘itivoluntarily experienced a rettrn of ‘the old 
feeling of admiration of which I had been 80 
‘tinceremoniously deprived four ‘years before. 

We chatted carelessly for some time upon 
‘ilitters and things in general, for which neither 
‘OF ‘as cared, and of persons and places in which 


‘neither felt the remotest degree of interest, care-_ 


fay avoiding all allusion to the unfortunate oc- 
Patrence ‘at our last parting; ‘but this soon 
became tiresome, at least to me, and by degrees 
Dhegan to revert to the days of our past av- 
‘qdaintence, the remembrance of whith absolutely 
{persisted in intruding itself apon me the harder 
Téndeavored to banish it. 

“After all, thought I, she was onty a child then, 
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and could not be expected to “act like a woman, 
especially when I acted like a fool. It was a 


‘good joke, too (this ticknowledgement even to 


myself caused me to wince), and it can do'no 
harm at any rate to speak of it—most likely she 
had forgotten it altogether (I refused to acknowl- 
edge the €xistence of a secret hope that she had 
not). 

“TI fotind sémething at home to-day, Miss 
Hale,” I began, “that reminded me strongly of 
my old school days, can you ‘guess what it 
was 

“T dare say you haye found ‘a great many 
such reminders since your return.” 

“Yes, but this ‘was something particularly 
suggestive, not only of actual occurrences, but 
also of hopes and disappointments.” 

“Indeed,” ‘ariswered Nelly, slowly, “ what 
was it?” 

“ Love-letters.” 

Nelly tried to laugh, but failed, and though 
somewhat embarrassed myself, I felt secretly ex- 
ultant at her embarrassment. 

“I dare you remember them,  Mits 
Hale ?” ‘ 

Nelly stopped, ard looking at me seriously, 
her face covered with blushes, said : 

“T thought, Fratk, you had forgotten that, 
and I was, I will not say glad, but it made me 
feel more at ease to think so; but as you have 
not, neither hayg I, and I must ask your pardon 
for the foolish Way in which I treated you, and 
the pain I thoughtlessly caused you. Am I 
forgiven? We will forget it together.” 

“ Yes, but we need not forget it (it was my 
turn to show émbatrassment now). Nelly, I 
forgave you long ago, I never could feel angry 
with you eyen when I tried to; but if you had 
known how much you hurt me, you never would 
have acted as you did. You were thoughtless, 
not cruel, I believed, but I suffered none the less 
for that. But were you really sorry for it after 
the mischief was done ?” 

“ Yes, and I have never forgiven myself.” 

“ That is some consolation, Nelly, but per- 
haps you can soitie day more fully atone for it.” 

“How ?” she asked, with another blush. 

We had now apprdéached the house again, and 
meeting numerous other couples like ourselves, 
seeking the cool garden air, I was forced to 
change the conversation. — : 

“ Whit ‘has become of your Cousin Jim, 
Nelly?” 

“©, Jim, ie Tas ‘gone to California, and We 
have not heard from ‘him for nearly three years. 
I changed my opinion of him after yoh left.” 

I laughed, ‘and Nelly looked down to the floor, 
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and entering the drawing-room we mingled 
quietly with the crowd, and took our places for 
a cotillion. I danced mechanically, not for, the 
pleasure of dancing, but that I might remain near 
my fair partner, and occasionally touch her hand 
as.I led her through the figures, for every touch 
now. sent a, new. thrill to my heart, ag fresh and 
sweet as that I had formerly experienced on the 
receipt of her first love-letter, 

On the way home my aunt, haying enjoyed 
herself unusually well, and being in exceedingly 
good spirits for her, became quite talkative, and 
enlivened the road by sundry good-natured re- 
marks respecting the performers and perform- 
ances of the evening. 

“That's a fine establishment of the squire’s, 
Frank,” said she, ‘ and he seems to be a rather 
pleasant sort of body, too, only rather ‘ stuck up,’ 
more so than his wife, I guess. There’s the 
young lady, too, what’s her name !—yes, Ellen 
—she’s a fine-looking girl. By the way, Frank, 
didn’t you used to be kind of cracked after that 
girl, at school? It seems to me I remember 
something of the kind, Well, I’ll tell you what, 
Frank, it would be a good idea to get cracked 
after her again, She’ll make a capital wife, for 
any young man, and her father will probably do 
something handsome for her, too.” 

I made no answer, but I began to think that 
my aunt was more sensible than I had supposed, 
and highly approved of her advice, though of 
course without telling her so. e 

That night passed away, and many more after 
it, which alike found me a happy visitor at 
Squire Hale’s, and when a few weeks after the 
party I left for the city for the purpose of study- 
ing a profession, I carried with me the assurance 
that upon my return Nelly should become my 
partner for life. 


VARIATIONS OF THE SEASONS, 


Rev. Mr. Burnap, of Baltimore, presented a 
paper tothe Scientific Convention, in which he 
showed the great variations in particular seasons. 
The causes of variation were the inclination of 
the sun to the ecliptic; the conformation of con- 
tinents; the ocean currents ; the currents of air ; 
the formation of clouds. ‘The most probable 
cause is the influence of the moon, changing the 
pee of the water in the, ocean yor a day, 

and affecting also the phere, which 
body..like water, must move in 
al swells. Electricity was another cause. 

The sun also was a force m itself felt in the 
variations. In conclusion hé said that the wisest 
observer will find it ge to risk his reputation 
on Sota predictions, He will find himself 
embarr and misled by his own rules, and 
the exceptions will ae y upon him so fast as 


of my 


Which-occurred 
from England after the 
battle of Worcester. While staying at the little 
inn at Charmouth; the oétler, who had been a 
Roundhead soldier, and had narrowly watched 
the visitors, expressed to the hostess his mi 
that he suspected one of her guests to be 
king, upon which she sharply rebuked him for-. 
pacifi went to one Westley, the parson, 
communicate the idea he entertained. He w: 
however, not able to obtain an interview with 


village pastor, he being engaged at the time 
‘ly 


ith his famil 
Wilmot’s shoe,  theostler 


mot’s horse 
him to the blacksmith, on iny 
specting Shoes, observ: “ Thi, . 
horse hath but three s oes on, and the wereae 
in three several counties, and one of them in 
We remark confirmed the 
ostler in his former opinion. Lord: Wilmot’s 
horse having been..shed, Charles. set out, as.we: 
have seen, for Bridport. Soon after his depam 
ture, the ostler went again to the 
hastened to the inn, and said to the loyal hostess, 
“Why, how now, Margaret, you are a maid 
honor.” “Whatmean you by Mr. Parson ?”" 
returned she; to which he rejoined: “ 
Charles Stuart lay last night at your house, and 
kissed you at his de ; 80 that now you 
cannot ‘bat be a maid of honor.” Mine hostess 
then angry: and told him was 
“@ scurvy-conditioned man, to go about “ 
bring her and her house into trouble; but,” 
added she, “ if I thought it was the king, as you 
say it was, I would think the better of my ee all 
the days of my life; so, Mr. Parson, get. you out 
house, or Yl those 
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AN BRIDE. 


The bride. was seated at the end of the room 
opposite the door, on a divan covered with crim- 
son cashmere, richly embroidered in silver. She 
was surrounded by cushions of the same, and 
over her head was a canopy of blue and yellow 
silk. Her dress, was of scarlet cashmere, heavi 
and tastefully are with gold, the antari 
trousers being of the same material. A closely- 
fitting fez, nearly concealed by wreaths of dia- 
in of and fruit, covered 

head. m™m. eft side projected, un 
fully, two long ostrich feathers—one "rede 
other lilac ; > a veil of silver lace two or three 
feet in length, fell on each side of her face. Her. 
long, glossy black hair, plaited and curled at the, 
ends, ung, down her back. Her fingers were 
loaded with rings of precious stones, and in her 
lap was a red silk pocket-handkerchief. Her face. 
was very beautiful, the complexion slightly bra- 
nette, with fine.color, the eyes black, bright 
sparkling, and the splendor of the tout 
was heightened by the odd decoration of dia- 
monds upon the face. Clusters of diamonds, in . 
the form of a star, were placed, one upon the. 
forehead, one.upon the, chin, and one upon each 
cheek. She was surrounded by slaves, one of 


whom ‘was constantly fanning her with =i 
fan of peacock’s feathers.— Tent and Harem. 
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PETIT LARCENY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


There are some spots through which these feet undaunted 
May yet with pleasure stroll; 

Still are there hours in which I bear no hsunted 
Or weary soul! 


There are some thoughts which roll no waves of sorrow 
Across this stormy breast; 

But like angelic blessings, thence I borrow 
A heavenly rest! 

There are some skies whose bright and beaming azure 
No horrent tempest mars, 

And, almost showing heaven through each embrasure, 
What lucent stars! 

And there are friends whose faith and love, still crescent, 
Are holy, pure, and high. 

Biest omens, nevermore to grow senescent, 
Or wane, or die! 

Dear souls, sweet ministers! 
Earth blaze from east to west, 

But ye shall hold my heart in every anguish, 
First, last, and best! 


PETIT-LARCENY. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


Tr was a beautiful day in early spring, and the 
peach trees by the road-side were loaded with 


blossoms. I had just left my place of residence, 
a thriving inland village, and was on my way, 
by railroad, to the city of Baltimore. 

Beautiful as the country looked, it did not at- 
tract much of my attention. My mind was pre- 
oceupied by thoughts of self. But a few days 
before I had turned one of the most important 
corners in the highway of life, and I was gazing 
with my mind’s eye on the long reach of road 
between it and the goal to which we are all tend- 
ing, rather than on the road over which the en- 
gine was whirling me. In plain English, I had 
just hung out my “shingle,” as a lawyer, in my 
native village ; and I was naturally thoughtful 
about the result. 

Before I had quite completed the building of 
my first castle in the air, the train reached Balti- 
more. Ishook off my reverie, went to Barnum’s 
Hotel, registered my name, washed and fresh- 
ened up a little, and then sallied forth to do up 
the small “chores,” on account of which I had 
sought the city. 

Late in the afternoon of that day, I was pass- 
ing down Baltimore Street, near Light, when I 
heard a voice saying : 


“Have your boots blacked, sir? Black ’em 
for a fip—make rale lookin’-glasses of ’em, sir, 
in less than no time.” : 

I had walked many miles in the dust, and I 
had a number of visits to pay that evening; I 
therefore thought the urchin’s suggestion a good 
one, and immediately resigned my pedal integ- 
uments to his care, in order to have them trans- 
formed into looking-glasses. 

‘While the opération was going on, my atten- 
tion was naturally attractefl to the operator, his 
appearance and manners. He was a very hand- 
some boy, apparently between twelve and four- 
teen years of age, and though a refined boot- 
black may be considered an anomaly, I really 
cannot tell what other name to give to the pleas- 
ing peculiarity which distinguished him from 
other boys in similar circumstances. It seemed 
to me that his early training must have been su- 
perior to that which he was receiving now. 

“ What is your name, my lad ?” asked I. 

“ Harry Weston,” he replied, looking up into 
my face with a bright smile. 

“And how do you like your business, 

“Well, it aint much of a business, sir, but I 
was very glad to get hold of it. It is a great 
deal better than none at all.” 

* Can you make a living by it ?” 

“O, yes, sir, and save something, too. I have 
nobody but myself now.” 

These last word were spoken in a tone of feel- 
ing which greatly surprised me. It was touch- 
ingly mournful. Iasked him to explain. He 
said : 

“T was thinking of my mother, sir. She died 
four months ago. She was confined to her bed 
a long time, and when she first took sick we had 
very hard work to get enough to eat. We had 
some terrible hard times in those days, sir, and I 
was glad enough, I tell you, when I got a pair 
of brushes and a chance to use them.” 

“ Are you quite alone now? Have you no 
friends or relations anywhere ?” 

“Not one. We came from England while I 
was a baby; and father died the next year.” 

“How would you like to go and live in the 
country, ina quiet ” 

“O, I would love it ly, sir.” % 

“ Wouldn’t you find it dull living in such a 
place, don’t you think ?” 

‘No, indeed, sir. You.can’t tell how much I 
want to get away from the city.” 

The boy seemed actually to have 
me, and before I well knew what I was doing, I 
had said : 

“Well, Harry, if you will come with me, I 
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will take you to the country to-morrow. Come 
to Barnum’s Hotel at six o’clock, and you will 
find mre ready to start. 
few hours.” 

apparently very much delighted. As I:walked 
back to the hotel, I felt mot afew misgivings as 
to the propriety of what I had done. Was it 
nota ridiculously imprudent thing, to pick up an 
unwashed gamin from the streets, and make him 
supreme governor of| my office, my books, my 
meerschaum pipe, and my noble horse Selim ? 

Baltimore streets were a most unpromising 
school to graduate in, it must be confessed; but 
the boy pleased me, the bargain was made, and 
there was nothing more to be said about the 
matter. 

Harry made his appearance punctually about 
sunrise. He had made some improvement in 
his dress, and a more prepossessing lad, in 
’ appearance, could not easily have been found, 
anywhere. 

We arrived in due time at Springville, and 
Harry was installed in his new position, which 
had been temporarily occupied by a lubberly 
negro boy, whose asinine stupidity had kept my 
temper constantly at fever heat. 

A greater contrast than that between the old 
and new servitors could not well be imagined. 
The latter was as quick as light, and so ready 
that my orders were rather anticipated than 
obeyed. And then there was a grace about all 
he did, which was a perpetual surprise to me. 
His manners were far more like those of some 
courtly nobleman’s page, than those of an itiner- 
ant shoe-black, while his personal appearance 
was even more distingué than his manner. 

What I most feared was, that his morals 
might not be found in an equally satisfactory 
condition ; but, as far as I could judge, there did 
not appear to be any cause for apprehension on 
that score. His language, itis true, needed some 
reformation, but as for his heart, it really seemed 
as if his mother’s memory had been a talisman 
entering its sanctuary. 

Generally speaking, the boy was —_ lively 
and playful; but there times when unac- 
countable fits of depr appeared to come 
overhim. He evidently, too, struggled to throw 
them off, and usually succeeded in. doing so ; but 
not till their existence became painfully manifest 
to one who observed him as closely and with as 
much interest as I did. 

This seemed to me to be unnatural in a boy of 
his temperament, and it both surprised and an- 
noyed me. When I questioned him closely, he 
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would insist that there was nothing the matter | 
with him, while his very confusion at the time » 
was strong presumptive evidence of the reverse. 

My feelings with regard to this lad were a puz- 
zle to myself. If he had been a son or a brother, 
he could not have excited a stronger interest in 
my mind, nor could his. supposed grief, so un-— 
natural in a mere boy, have affected me more . 
deeply. I thought it very strange. 

The boy’s aptitude for learning was remark- 
able, and after he had been with me a little more 
than six months, I proposed to him to become a 
pupil of the Springville Academy, with the view | 
of preparing himself for the study of the law. 
Instead of accepting the proposal with joy, as 
might have been expected, he became greatly 
excited, turned red and pale by turns, and finally 
burst into tears. 

It now became evident to me that Harry had 
something on his mind, which was exerting a 
most pernicious influence upon his health and 
spirits ; and that there would be no peace for 
him till he had “ made a clean breast of it,” 
That this something was a crime, I was very 
loath to believe ; but how else could his strange 
conduct be accounted for? I had just come to 
a determination to compel him to make an 
avowal of the truth, at all hazards, when an ac-> 
cident rendered such a step unnecessary, by pre- 
cipitating the discovery in an unforeseen manner. 

Some unhung miscreant had fastened a bunch 
of chestnut burs beneath the crupper of my 
horse, Selim, just as Harry was about to get into, 
the buggy, to drive a few miles out of the village. 
The consequence was that before the buggy had 
advanced a dozen yards, the poor boy was thrown 
violently out, and when I reached him, was ly- 
ing in the road, his beautifully moulded Grecian 
features as pale and motionless as monumental 
marble, . There was a rock close by. Whether 
his head had struck it or not, I could not tell. I 
carried him into the office and laid him on the 
sofa. There was still no sign of life about him, 
Would he ever recover ? 

In an agony of apprehension, I tore open his 
vest and shirt-bosom, and was about to place my 
hand upon his heart, when a sight revealed it- 
self which almost took away my breath, from | 
pure astonishment. The snowy bosom which I 
had uncovered, was that of a girl, just budding, 
into early womanhood. 

Here, then, was the secret. And how stupid 
I must have been not to have found it out long 
ago. I had imagined almost everything else 
but that. But he—she, I mean—had the natural, 
innate qualifications to make an actress of con- 


summate skill, particularly in all things relating 
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to-the arts of mimiery. She. could imitate any- 
thing; and her personation of masculinity. was 
absolutely perfect. 

While thoughts of this nature. were passing 
through my brain, the poor girl continued to lie 
in‘apparently the same lifeless condition. But 
just.as the doctor, for whom one of the by-stand- 


ers ‘had ‘been despatched, arrived; life. began to. 


dawn again upon the senseless clay. 
‘She soon recovered, and, happily, without any 
ilkeonsequence whatever resulting from the.acci- 


dent.:. With many a blush, and an abundance of | 


tears, she told me what had induced: her to as- 
sume the habiliments of the other sex. 

She said that when her mother: became so ill 
that'she could no longer work, she went into the 
strpets-and ‘tried to get something to do. For 
nearly two years, she suffered, from time to time, 
thé/horrors of actual starvation, and saw her 
mother sinking daily nearer to. the grave, with- 
out one of the many comforts which to one in 
her-condition are positive necessities. 

The mother was undoubtedly one of those 
sensitive sufferers who struggle with want in un- 
complaining submissiveness, and even “ die and 
makeno sign.” In all that terrible time, the 
one feeble little girl was her own and her mother’s 
sole dependence. 

An intellect precociously shrewd and sharp- 
ened‘as hers was, was not long in making the 
discovery of what a signal disadvantage she la- 
bored under in being a girland notaboy. Boys 
mach younger than herself, and not half so in- 
telligent, could get employment twice as easily, 
and earn twice as much money as she did. The 
fact’ was constantly foreing itself upon her ob- 
servation, and it galled her to the quick. 

‘At last, after brooding over it a long time in 
seeret, she proposed to her mother that she 
should assume boy’s clothing, as a means of 
inereasing their resources in their time of need. 
For a long time, the poor woman withheld 
her consent, but the little girl’s energy and per- 
severance carried the day, and a reluctant ap- 
proval was at last obtained. - 

Article by article, the determined little mas- 
querader procured a suit of boy’s clothing, and 
finally made her debut, in a distant part of the 
city, in the character of a newsboy. She subse- 
quently tried various occupations, and ultimately 
settled upon that of a shoe-black for subsistence. 
Her bright, intelligent face and pleasing ad- 
dress‘soon procured customers, and from that 
time an humble sufficiency of food and other 
needful things was assured to her mother, and 
her pathway to the tomb rendered comparatively 
comfortable. 


When I met her, the poor girl was beginning 
to feel annoyances which at an earlier period had 
never troubled her. She had thought seriously 
of leaving the city, and was saving up money 
with that purpose in view. My proposal afforded 
her the-means of doing so at once, and she 
therefore hailed it with gladness. She had not 
then reflected. upon what an awkward thing it 
would ‘be to reveal to me the secret of her sex. 

This awkwardness became more and more.ap+ 
parent every day. She put off the revelation 
from week to week, and: in the. meantime the 
burdensome secret preyed upon her spirits, and 
reduced her to the condition which I have 
already described. 

It so happened, then, that the accident which 
had at first seemed so grave, was in reality a 
fortunate occurrence ; and so the poor girl at last 
came to consider it, though it was a long time 
before she could even speak to me without a de- 
gree of confusion which it was really painful to 
me to witness. 

Much of this delicacy of feeling had been de- 
veloped since she had been living with me, 
though her life in the streets had never wholly 
obscured the modesty which was the result of a 
good mother’s training, developing the innate 
qualities which nature bestows upon the sex. 

Harry, now transformed into Harriet, would 
hardly do to make a lawyer of, or even a bach- 
elor lawyer's valet de chambre. What then was 
to be done with her? Before I knew anything 
of it, she had accepted a situation in the family 
of a very respectable widow lady of the village. 
This I objected to very decidedly, and, claiming 
her by right of discovery, insisted upon her being 
placed under my guardianship. 

At length I succeeded, though not without 
difficulty, in bringing her over to my own plan, 
which was to send her to a female seminary, to 
receive an education. She went, remained near- 
ly four years, and then returned to Springville, 
as magnificent a specimen of womankind as ever 
came from the hand of the Almighty Architect 
sinee it presented to Adam his rib-wrought 
bride. 

The vague interest which had been excited in 
my bosom in the of Baltimore, went on 
gradually but steadily ing, till it ended at: 
last in making that Baltimoré boy my wife. 
This result, as may be supposed, was not brought 
about without opposition, and plenty of it. My 
relatives unanimously opposed the match, and 
predicted that the day was not far distant when 
I would bitterly rue my ill-jadged marriage. 

“A vagabond from the streets !—a foundling, 
but old enough to be steeped in wickedness !—a 
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waif’ from the refase'of 
fowilyisth |—surély the imah must be demented 

“Bich” wis ‘tie’ tetior Of" the remarks which 
buzzed about on every side of me. TI took no 
notice of therfi, and Seeing that it was 80, people 
soon found other things to talk about. , 

'Phree mdntlis passed Yapidly away, and at the 

end’ of theni,Tfound myself moré in love with 
Harry that ever. But a ‘single citcamstance, or 
rather’ set" of cireuriistances, had in any way 
ruffled the quiet of out happy life. 

“Wheh'T cditithénced made up 

‘domestic establishment entirely of servants 
had lived with! my mothér. “There 
was a négro woman, who’ wis ‘Out’ cook ; her 
dddigheer, a girl about Years of ‘age; and 
a mulatto woman, who ‘wad an immediate at- 
téndant. The two womién hdd always borne ex- 
cellent Characters, and’ tHe gif’ tod, as far as we 
knew anything about her. Thé mulatto, Molly, 
Had been highly prized by my médther, ‘who had 
been in the habit of placing unlimited confidence 
if her. Sheghad alsd assisted in nursing me, 
when T was an infant. 

“Sach being thé composition of oar household, 
it will’ not be thought strange that Iwas very 
mitch ‘anhoyed by the “occurrénte which I am 
about to notice. On several occasions, small 
sum’ of money, most of them single gold 
pieces, had disappeared in a mysterious manner, 
afid had never since been ‘heard of. In most in- 
statices, they had béen taken ‘from my pockets 
diiring the night. 

At first, I thought that’ the Iittle black girl, 
Patty, must be the culprit: “After the thefts had 
been repeated ‘four or five times, I accused her, 
and exercised all my ingenuity in endeavoring to 
get a confession from her ; but in vain. She ve- 
héthently protested her innocerite, nor could I 
discover anything like preVarivation or conscious- 
ness of guilt about her. I eventually came to 
the conclusion that she was either fnnocent, or the 
most consammate young hypocrite I ever saw. 

While the poor girl was in the very height of 
het tribulation on the subject, a half sovereign, 
which I happened to have, suddenly disappeared. 
It ‘was in my writing-desk, which IT had acci- 
détitilly left open. Tnoticéd it about noon’ one 
diy, and the next morning T ‘observed ’ that it 
was gore. It was impossible that the little girl 
cotild have done this, and I was most reluctantly 
compelled to believe thit it Wai Mdlly. Since 
Patty first incurred our suspiéion, shé had been 
carefillly excluded from our chamber, to which 
no one of the servants had sifice had hccess bat 
Molly: "Who elsé, then, could"have had an op- 
portunity to commit the crime? 

29 


‘condlusion séemed unavoidable, bui_ the 
very idea of such a thing ‘was abhorrent. to me. 
Molly was a long-tried, faithful servant, and thi 
sudden lapse of honesty was wholly inexplicable. 
My wife seemed fully assured of her guilt; bat 
then she had known her but a short time, com: 
paratively, and could not of course have my feel- 
ings on the subject. .* 
While I was hoping against hope that some- 
thing might turn up which would exonerate 
Molly, a new incident occurred, which forced me 
to abandon all idea of any theory co ihe 
with her innocence. I had rocclved hen a 
friend a jewel, which was chiefly valuable as a 
curiosity. It had been found in an Egyptian 
tomb. Though I valued it very highly, my con- 
stitutional carelessness had permitted it to re- 
main in one of my pockets several days. 
wife found it there, and put it under 9 cup of 
Sevres porcelain, turned bottom upward, on the, 
mantel piece ; intending to hand it to me as on 
as Tvame in. She forgot it, however, as 1 had 
done, and left it there. Such is the account of 
the matter which she gave me. ae 
Next morning, after breakfast, I remembered 
the gem, found it had disappeared from my 
pocket, and asked Harriet if she knew anything 
of it. She went to the mantel, raised the cup, 
and found that the jewel had disappeared. Mully 
had seen her place it there, and no one but Molly 
had had access to the room since. It could not, 
get away without hands, and the conclusion that 
she had taken it was unavoidable. _ 
Under the 9circumstances, my wife naturally 
wished to get rid of Molly, and I was obliged.to 
acquiesce. It would hardly be believed how 
much this step cost me. If the woman had been 
a near relative, the affair could hardly have 
grieved me more than it did. She had been Ce 
humble friend, rather than a servant to my 
mother, for many years; and during all, that 
time, her character had been truly  irreproach-. 
able. The sudden growth, too, of this thievish 
propensity filled me with perplexity. It was 
wholly unaccountable. If explicable at all, I 
supposed that it was most rational to refer. it to 
that vigorous and sometimes morbid develap- 
ment of acquisitiveness which is so often known 
to take place with increase of years. am 
We made an excuse to send Molly away. I 
could not bear to tell her the truth. She was 
greatly astonished, but did not seem to have any 
idea of the real state of the case. My 
thought this was a bad sign. Knowing that she 
was guilty, she must pp Tee know why she 
was sent away ; and to pretend not to know it, 
certainly argued a great deal of hypocrisy on 
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her part. All very true, but still I could not 
more than half believe poor Molly to be guilty. 

In Molly’s place, we hired a girl who was well 
known in the village, and who had always borne 
an excellent character. She was assiduous in her 
duties, and gave us great satisfaction.. Ex- 
cessive, therefore, was our surprise and chagrin 
wiien, about ten days after she came, another 
theft was committed, which it did not seem pos- 
sible to trace to any one but her. 

The circumstances were these: A friend of 
mine, who was about starting for Europe, had 
entrusted to my care @ very beautiful gold pen- 
cil, whith he had purchased as a keepsake for 
his sister, who lived in Springville, but was at 
that time’ on a visit to an aunt in the West, 
whence she did not expect to return till some 
time after her brother’s departure. The pencil 
was therefore handed to me, to be delivered to 


the young lady as sodn as she appeared in 
Springville. 


On the evening of the day on which I had re- 
ceived the trinket, I showed it to Harriet. She 
admired it exceedingly, and I told her, play- 
fully, to take charge of it and keep it till it was 
wanted. She took it, declaring that it would be 
& Pleasure to possess such a beauty, even for a 
day ortwo. 1 thought no more about the thing, 
till'the bister’s arrival in. Springville, which took 
place somewhat sooner than we had anticipated. 
The day after she came, I called upon my wife 
for the pencil. She said she had deposited it in 
one of the recesses of her work-box. The box, 
which she had neglected to lock, was examined, 


and the pencil was not there! = * 

This, of course, annoyed me much more than 
any of our previous losses. Indeed, it vexed me 
excessively ; and the more so because, in addition 
to its being a keepsake, and therefore not to be 
replaced, I found it impossible even to get 
another of the same pattern. And then the mys- 
tery, the strangeness of the thing, was equally 
vexatious. It seemed almost as if there must be 
an atmosphere of roguery about the house—as if 
every servant who came to the place was fore- 
ordained to be a thief. A petit-larceny epidemic 
seemed actually to pervade the premises. 

The new servant was dismissed, without, how- 
ever, making any accusation against her. It 
seemed plain enough that no one but she could 
have done the deed, but to convict her of it was 
perhaps impossible. I purchased another gold 
pencil, and gave it to the young lady—a more 
valuable one, as to mere cost, but not a proper 
equivalent for the lost one, nevertheless. 

Another servant was engaged, a white woman 
of the best character, and everything went well 


for four or five weeks. I had tried to be careful 
of my money and valuables, but I had never 
been accustomed to being suspicious of servants, 
and I succeeded but very imperfectly. 

One day, after changing my dress, I handed to 
the new servant # pair of pants, and directed her 
to put them in the wardrobe. The next day, I 
remembered that I had left a twenty-dollar note 
in one of the pockets of the same pantaloons. 
I went immediately to the wardrobe, with the in- 
tention of removing it, and found it gone! 

Was the house bewitched? I naturally began 
to be half-inclined to think so, This woman was 


past middle age, and no breath of suspicion had 


ever fallen upon her character before she entered 
our ill-starred mansion. But she must have 
taken the money, for no one else had access to it. 

About a week later, a ten-dollar gold piece 
vanished in the same mysterious manner. My 


wife and I then beld a council on the subject, 
and it was determined to send this one adrift 


also—though where to find.a servant who was 
not a thief, or at least one who would not become 
80, as soon as she entered our house, was a 
problem which neither of us felt competent to 
solve. But the labyrinth of mystery was not 


yet complete, For two weeks, we were unable 


to procure any servant, One night, during that 
period, Harriet and I went toa party. The next 
morning a diamond breast-pin, of considerable 
value, had disappeared from my shirt-bosom. 
The garment had lain on the back of a chair. 
The door of our chamber, which was on the 
second story, was locked, and there was no pos- 


sible means of getting into the room without the. 
commission of an exceedingly noisy burglary. 

And yet the brilliant was gone. And it was 
neither Molly nor either of the other servants 
who had stolen it. And if innocent in this in- 
stance, was it not highly probable that they had 
been equally so in the previous ones? This re- 
flection was a pleasant one; but the question 
that remained—who then did do it’—was any- 
thing but an agreeable one. 

I did very little business that day. To live in 
an enchanted: house, where your valuables were 
at any moment liable take wings and fly. 
away, leaving not the smallest trace of the mode 
or manner of the abduction, was far worse than 
a Barmecide feast, or a Sancho Panzian banquet. 

Bat finding that I could think of no expla- 
nation, I shut up my office and started for a 
walk. Hardly had I crossed the threshold, 
when an idea struck me, not only with the rapid- 
ity, but also with the scathing fury of the light- 
ning’s flash. Jt must have been my wife who pur- 
loined those articles ! 
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Rooted to the spot, as ifta thunderbolt had 
really struck me, I groaned with agony such as 
no mere words can give the faintest idea of. 
Dark thoughts of self-murder, even, swept across 
the chaos of my maddening brain ; for, from the 
first instant that the idea occurred to me, I enter- 
tained not a doubt of its correctness, entertained 
not a doubt that the wife of my bosom, whom I 
believed to be as pure as an angel from heaven, 
and in whom every hope of happiness I had was 
centered, was—a thief l--gracious God thief! 

i d in heart by the 
foul poison imbibed in those sinks of perdition, 
the lanes, alleys and by-ways of Baltimore ! 


With the unbounded confidence I felt, it was 
was not strange, perhaps, that no thought of such 
a thing ever cressed my mind before. But 
the moment the suspicion presented itself, the 
facts were so convincing that I could hardly 
entertain a doubt of the terrible truth. 


All that day I wandered to and fro, my mind 


tossing in rudderless confusion upon a sea of 
agony. It was late at night before I reached 
heme. My wife was waiting for me. I told 
her I was unwell and went immediately to bed. 
Her tender inquiries and caresses were so many 


barbed arrows thrust into the festering wounds 


of my heirt, She had no suspicion, however, of 
anything wrong, any more than I had told her. 

In the circumstances in which I was placed, 
. the very idea of sleep was a mockery. Harriet 
was slumbering tranquilly, while I lay quiet too ; 
the quietude of blank despair. How little did I 
know, before that day, what capabilities of suf- 


fering, what awful depths of anguish lay yet un- 
fathomed at the bottom of my heart! And O, 
what depths too of hypocrisy, and deceit, and 
wickedness, must lie within that lovely bosom by 
my side! Whatdespicable meanness to permit 
those poor servants to suffer for her crimes, which 
had not even the miserable ainpentgerays 
palliate them. 

While I lay thas marking the weary watches of 
the night with feverish heart-throbs of misery, I 
suddenly perceived that Harriet was making a 
stealthy movement, as if about torise. The moon 
shone brightly into the windows. I lay per- 
fectly motionless, watching closely. Very slowly 
and softly she issued from the bed and stood up- 
right on the floor. My heart throbbed tumaultu- 
ously, for I was intensely anxious to see what 
she meant to do. I knew that most of the thefts 
must have been committed at a late hour of the 
night, while I was asleep, as she supposed I was 
now. 

After pausing a moment, as if in hesitation, 
Harriet went softly to the pocket on the wall, in 
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which my watch usually hung, took it out, 
and walked noiselessly to herown dressing-table. 
Though her back was towards me, the moonlight 
now shone full upon her, and I could see every 
movement she made. She had a very elaborately 
constructed work-box, wifich she had left lying 
upon the table, in which was a secret recess, very 
ingeniously concealed. This had been shown 
and explained to her by the person who gave her 
the box, but she had often told me that she for- 
got all about it, almost immediately afterwards, 
and had never again been able to find it. 

I now saw her open the box, with an assured 
hand, and disclose what I knew must be the se- 


cret cavity, in which she was about to deposit the 
watch. Greatly excited, I tooslipped out of bed, 
and approached her, so cautiously as not to, be 
heard. I drew quite near, and with bitter shame, 
indignation and amazement, I recognized, in the 
recess, every article that had so mysteriously 


disappeared! Now careless whether she should 


hear me or not, I advanced till I could see her 
features distinctly, in the bright moonlight. I 
gazed at them, intently ; and then, if a third per- 
son had been present, he undoubtedly would have 
believed me to have been suddenly struck with 


madness, I laughed, I clapped my hands, I 
danced, I leaped in the high air, I sang, d shouted 


I actually raved in fact, and for the moment was 
little better than a maniac; for at that moment I 
had discovered that my wife was sound asleep, 
and wholly unconscious of what she was doing! 

Poor Harry! My outrageous mirth almost 
frightened her to death, upon her sudden awak- 


ing. But the instantaneous revolution from the 
lowest abyss of woe, to the highest pinnacle of 
joy, was more than I could begr. The extrava- 
gance which I have described was the efferves- 
cence thus produced. 

From her infancy, Harriet had a 
walker ; and she had done.some queer things be- 
fore ; but that she had unconsciously and in her 
sleep secreted the missing articles, never occurred ° 
either to me or to her. They were generally 
things which she had noticed and admired, and 
by some vagary of the imagination she was in- 
duced to carry them off in her sleep. In her 
sleep, too, as not unfrequently happens, she had 
succeeded in doing what she had attempted in 
vain in her waking moments—that is, she found 
the secret cavity of the work-box, and there kept 
the hoard of which she was of course utterly igno- 
rant while she was awake. It was'a curious case, 
bat by mo means without a — the he 
tory of somnambulism. 


We disjoin the mind lke the body. 
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THE SOLDIER’S ADIBU. 


BY R. BOLMINS ROCKBRIDGE. 


The rolling of the dram is heard, 
And note of screeching fife ; 

The neigh and snort of restless steed. 
Impatient for the strife. 


The soldier listens to the call, 
His heart throbs wild with glee ; 
His face is covered o’er with smiles, 
Like sunlight on the ses. 


In haste he starts, but soon returns 
And clasps his sweetheart’s hand, 
And murmurs low, “‘ Adieu, my love, 

I hear my forming band! 


“T ne’er again, my own true love, 
May meet thee in this life ; 
Some leaden ball may pierce my heart, 
In yor approaching strife. 


“I must away to where grim Death 
Strides mighty legions through ; 
But e’er will I remember well 
The kiss received from you.” 


In loving kiss their fall lips met— 
The soldier then withdrew, 


And mounting his impatient steed, 
He turned and said, Adieu!” 


He swung his hat high in the air, 
A backward glance he threw, 

And saw his love stand near the gate, — 
And wave to him “ Adieu!" 


The battle fought was long and fierce, 
The earth with gore was red ; 

And stalwart men and nobie steeds 
Throughout the field lay dead. 


The soldier fought with giant strength 
Until the fight was o’er, 

Then sought his love with eagle-speed, 
From her to part no more. 
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THE RECONCILIATION, 


BY ALICE ©. BENTON, 


“Two walks in one night, with two different 
ladies !’’ whispered a hoarse voice in the ear of 
Harry Graves, as he, with a very lovely young 
lady, crossed the broad flags that covered Lin- 
ton’s Brook as a bridge. “ Whas will pretty 
Elinor Anderson say to a rival ?” 

The. words caught the ear of the young lady, 
and half frightened and half angry, she looked 
to Harry to explain. 

“Don’t mind whet that puppy says!” said 
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Harry. “Iam not even ‘acquainted with the 
person of whom he spoke.” : 

The anxious look which he had seen on the 
face of his companion, as she turned it towards 
She pressed his arm in her old, confiding way, 
as she stole another glance tenderly upward. 
Harry's face was a little clouded, but she had a 
woman’s faith in him, and it would take more 
than a passing jest from a person like Daniel 
Foster, to destroy her confidence. 

Bat as they proceeded on, Harry assumed an 
unusually lively and almost boisterous manner 
that excited some little uneasiness, because she 
saw that it was forced; and, at that moment, she 
would have given worlds to know who Elinor 
Anderson and the other lady were, or whether, 
indeed, there were such beings, whom Harry 
Graves knew. 

For more than six months, Harry Graves had 
spoken words of love and tenderness to Lacy 
Ashville ; and, until thisevening, no thought had 
crossed her mind that he could have ever cared 
for any other. She kmew that the connection 
had never been a pleasant thing to her father, 
and that her mother was even violently opposed ; 
but her word was given, and she looked upon 
herself already as Harry’s wife. 

From that night, however, her peace was 
troubled. Daniel Foster was a wild; reckless 
fellow, who had once aspired to her love; and . 
failing that, he had plunged into dissipation and 
excess. When he knew that Harry Graves was 
favored by her, he tried every means to separate. 
them, and was the chief instigator of that dislike 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashville had conceived to Harry. 
It so happened that Lucy was sent for, ina 
few days, to watch beside the sick bed of a 
cousin whom she loved very much, and who, 


‘| nervously feeling herself near death, wished 


Lucy to remain with her as long as she should 
live. This request was too sacred to be dis- 
obeyed ; and Lucy, after taking leave of Iarry, 
set out for Oak Grove, where her cousin lived. 
The latter was a young married lady, whose 
husband was absent at sea; and she had failed, 
gradually, from the moment of his departure. 
She welcomed Lucy to her sick room, with 
many apologies for being so selfish; but she. 
would not listen to them. 
“Tam come to make you well, dear Fanny,’”’ 
she said, “and you do not know what a good 
nurse I am.” 
“Bat will not Harry object to having you 
shut up here with me ?” 
“ Harry will never influence me to forego nty 


duty,” said Lucy ; and there the matter ended. . 
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Harry had agreed to come over once a week, 
as the distance was only a few miles, and Lucy 
felt that she should be repaid for all the separa- 
tion, by that one visit. 

She read, or talked, or waited on her cousin 
with a cheerful willingness that almost seemed 
to prove her assertion true, that she was going to 
make her well. Indeed, such was her influence 
upon the invalid, whose loneliness had greatly 
aggravated her illness, that she actually came 
down stairs the second week of Lucy’s stay. 

Harry wrote that he had been vexatiously de- 
tained from performing his promise, but would 
be with her soon; and Lucy, though she was 
disappointed, would not own it, but ‘was out- 
wardly as serene as ever. 

She had gone out to walk, one afternoon, while 
a friend was sitting with Fanny, and in the very 
next street she encountered Daniel Foster. He 
was the last person she wished to see, but she 
could not help returning his friendly greeting. 
He turned and walked with her. She was an- 
noyed, but she saw no way to shake off his 
presence, and he accompanied her home. There 
was no alternative but to be polite to him, for 
Fanny, thinking him a friend of Lucy’s, invited 
him to stay to tea. Oddly enough, Harry came 
that very night; and Lucy had the mortification 
of showing him to the room where Daniel Fos- 
ter sat with all his usually assured and confident 
manner. 

She had no opportunity of expressing to 
Harry what she felt; and through the evening, 
after Fanny had retired, she was obliged to re- 
main with both, inwardly quaking with fear lest 
Harry should blame her. She saw his eye 
fixed steadily upon her, at every word she ut- 
tered to her other guest; and it confused and 
distressed her. She was thankful when he said : 

“Come, Foster—this is a house of sickness, 
and we had better leave early !” 

Not a word had she found time to say to 
Harry ; and to crown her mortification, he was 
going back to town without seeing her again. 

To Fanny, she dared not impart her feelings, 
lest it should make her ill; and her night was 
sleepless and distressed. This was the second 
cloud which Daniel Foster had thrown over her 
happiness, and it seemed as if he was doomed to 
be her bane. 

He had sped another arrow, it seemed. Harry 
wrote toher in terms that showed her that the 
other had boasted of waiting on her home; and 
remembering well that Harry had resented the 
words that were spoken on the bridge, she felt 
that he ought to disbelieve Foster’s statement now. 
Full of this feeling, she was too proud to ex- 


plain, and Harry’s note remained unanswered 
several days—leaving him to put what construc- 
tion upon it that he chose to do. 

If anything could have disturbed her more, it 
was not long wanting. Fanny one day received 
a letter which she said was from a very dear 
friend—an old schoolmate. She wept and 
laughed by turns, in reading ft, and then put it 
in Lucy’s hands to read also. It was a thorough 
girl’s letter, written half comically, half pathet- 
ically, and with a good deal of romance running 
through its pages. It told ofa conquest recently 
made, and of a disappointment in another affair 
of the heart. Lucy read on to the very last line, 
and then, as the name caught her eye, a terrible 
mist came over the words. It was signed— 
Elinor Anderson ! 

She did not faint, nor cry out. Lucy was a 
brave girl, free from affectation or pretences. 
So she quietly folded up the letter and returned 
it to Fanny with scarcely a perceptible move- 
ment of the nerves, and she kept her place 
stoutly through the entire evening, conversing as 
usual with her friend. But when she retired for 
the night, she dwelt painfully upon the falsehood 
which she believed Harry had told her, and the 
sleepless night bere witness to the heart-ache 
which she endared. 

The conquest of which the girl boasted was, 
undoubtedly, Harry Graves—and what an un- 
womanly being she must be, to exult in it! So, 
too, with the disappointment which she related 
with such pathos. How could a delicate woman 
relate such an experience? And how could 
Harry like such a woman ¢ 

Before morning, she had decided to break 
through her counection with him. She did not 
know that at home Harry was passing just such 
a night, in consequence of Daniel Foster’s mis- 
: statements, and half resolving to give her up 
now and forever. 

One trouble seldom comes alone, and Lacy 
was suddenly summoned home to her mother. 
A few trying hours she watched by her bed, and 
then she was motherless. In the short intervals 
of pain, Mrs. Ashville signified her sorrow that 
she had attempted to oppose her engagement to 
Harry, and that she now had full consent to 
marry him. Vain consent! thought Lucy; and 
coming too late ! y 
Mr. Ashville was stupefied with grief at this 
sudden removal ; and Lacy devoted her whole 
energies to comfort and console him. Harry did 
not come near her, and she heard, casually, that 
he was from home. Occupied with another 
sorrow, she did not feel this so keenly as she 
would some months before; but still she could 


not help thinking that, had the trouble belonged 
to him, she could not have rested until she had 
wept with him. 

. And, listening toa tale of falsehood, he had left 
her to bear it alone. And yet was she not cher- 
ishing the same feelings in regard to Elinor An- 
derson? At the thought of that name, she 
seemed to lose her eourage and strength to bear 
what was coming upon her. 
_, The next news was, that Harry Graves was 
going away to a distant country. Going away, 
perhaps forever—and not a single word spoken ! 
Lacy was sick at heart. 

Daniel Foster presented himself at the door, 
daily. Ie was never admitted, but still he came. 
To let any one but the dearest. of friends look 
upon her father in his present crushed and mis- 
erable state, would have been deemed sacrilege 
by Lucy. Until this mood passed away, she 
would watch and tend him alone. And indeed 
—poor girl !—it was no light task, With a low, 
wailing moan, like a sick child, and with feeble 
hands vainly trying to be at rest, and constantly 
moving with an aimless attempt to clasp some 
other hand, the poor gentleman passed day after 
day—his decrepitude increasing upon him, and 
his whole appearance as if strack by some blight. 

It was agony to see him thus; and so Heaven 
mercifully took him. He woke up one evening, 
just as the moon was pouring its beams, into his 
chamber, and with a smile on his pale face that 
seemed too radiant for mortals to wear, he said : 
» “Tam going to be with her again. My be- 
loved child—my Lucy—Harry will take care of 
you!” 

So the two who so loved her were laid away ; 
and the other—the only other, whom she could 
believe was ever attached to her, was gone. And 
Lucy sat down, in the stillness of her lonely and 
desolate house, to brood over her losses. 

A few weeks she sat in darkness, and then the 
light that comes to all who are true to themselves, 
came to her. She knew that in duty alone, she 
could find the repose which her sick heart needed. 
She knew that Fanny needed her, and she wrote 
that, if she would have patience with her for 
asvhile, she would devote ber life to her, as long 
as she wished her to stay. Her answer was: 

“Come, dear Lucy, and complete the cure 
which you commenced while here—or, better 
still, let me be the physician, and try to cure the 
heartache which is oppressing you. ‘ Believe in 
God asin the sun,’ and you will have the light 
shining upon your darkness.” 
~And, shutting up the now dreary house, Lucy 
packed,up her mournful-looking garments, and 
wasat Oak Grove the next day. 
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She recovered her serenity even sooner than 
her cousin had hoped. The mere physical effect 
of the change of air and scene, and the pleasure 
of aiding Fanny, were favorable to her : pirits. 
Once, she was annoyed by a call from Daniel 
Foster ; but happily she saw him from a window 
time enough to make her escape, and to send 
him word that she did not wish to receive him. 

But now Captain Cleveland was coming home, 
and she began to dread that she would be left 
again to her own dismal fancies. He wrote to 
Fanny that she must get well, as he had a pas- 
senger friend whom he should take home to his 
house, and wished to have all things pleasant 
and cheerful when he came. And she who,a 
little while before, seemed dying, was now, 
through Lucy’s instrumentality, restored to com- 
parative health. 

“ Yes, Lucy, I owe it all to you that I am 
alive to see George return. Howcan we repay 
you? Ido not well see, unless this friend of 
George should prove a rival to Harry—” 

“O, don’t, Fanny—don’t, I entreat you, ever 
speak of him again! His heartless desertion of 
me, and his faith in one who was unworthy to be 
believed, has completed my disenchantment.” 

“ And then Elinor Anderson, too! Lucy, are 
you not a little sensitive there ?” 

Lucy could not deny it; for there was a mys- 
tery connected with Harry’s assurance of not 
knowing her, that she could not solve. Now 
that she knew that there was such a being as 
Elinor Anderson, she felt that he must have seen 
her, And so, while she blamed Harry for de- 
ception, she was angry with him for believing it 
of her, Fanny had often reproached her for this 
inconsistency, but without effect. 

Captain Cleveland’s ship was telegraphed, one 
windy morning in March, after a severe snow 
storm, in which Fanny had suffered tortures in 
thinking that her husband might be too near the 
coast for safety. Some hours passed, before two 
bearded and whiskered men alighted from a car- 
riage and entered the house. 

There were joyful tears and happy smiles 
while the stranger feigned to be examining the 
luggage, but in reality giving the husband and 
wife a meeting without witnesses; and Lucy, 
with the same benevolent intent, was lingering 
in her own room, and did not come down until 
she was called to dinner. The room was only 
half lighted when she came in, and she did not 
catch the name of the stranger, but as he handed 
her by Fanny’s request to the dining-room, she 
perceived that his fingers trembled. She looked 
up to see if the new guest were ill, and the eyes 
that were gazing into hers seemed strangely 
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familiar, even im the dim light. Under the 
broad glare of the hall lamp, he paused and 
spoke her name. It was Harry! 

From the time that Fanny Cleveland knew 
how Lucy was situated, she had been writing to 
her husband to find out Harry Graves in Lon- 
don, for thither she had casually heard that he 
was gone. Oddly enough, he did find him, and 
offered him a passage home, if, on hearing 
Fanny’s statement, he wished to see Lucy again. 

Harry was true in saying that he did not know 
Elinor Anderson ; but he did not condescend to 
state that he had once known Emily, her sister, 
and, for a time, had been quite captivated by her 
beauty. Foster’s perversion of the truth, in re- 
gard to his walking with any one that night, irri- 
tated him so mach, that he forbore to explain 
any further to Lucy ; and afterwards, he satisfied 
his conscience by thinking it would make no 
difference. It was all right now, however, and 
Daniel Foster’s power of making them miser- 
able was past. They were married; and as 
Elinor Anderson chanced to visit Fanny about 
that time, she was invited to be Lucy’s brides- 
maid, much to the discomfiture of the male gos- 
sip who had so troubled them. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S CANE. 


A non-paying John Bull was arrested for debt, 
and taken to the prison of Clichy—the janitor at 
the door stripping him of his superfluities, as 
usual, and among other things, of his cane. ‘'o 
this, however, the prisoner violently objected, and 
for eighteen months that he was incarcerated, he 
gave but one sign of life or mortal desire, which 
was to re-possess his cane. Touched, at last, by 
the verance of his monomania, and suppos- 
ing it to be only a whim, the governor command 
them to comply with his request. The cane was 
accordingly handed through the grating; upon 
which the prisoner, unscrewing the top, took out 
a roll of bank-notes, paid the debt with interest, 
and walked coolly off, his cane in his hand !— 
Reynolds’ Miscellany. 


MAN’S DESTINY. 


Like a God-created, fire-breathing spirit-host, 
we emerge from the inane; haste stormfully 
across the astonished earth, then plunge again in- 
to the inane. LEarth’s mountains are leve 
her seas filled up in our passage. Can the earth, 
which is but dead and a vision, resist spirits which 
have reality and are alive? On the hardest ad- 
amant some footprint of us is stamped in; the 
last rear of the host will read traces of the earliest 
van. But whence? O heaven! whither? Sense 
knows not; fuith knows not; only that it is 


‘History tells us of illustrious villains ; but there 
never was an illustrious miser in natare. 
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BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Down the long street comes a carriage with 
two beautiful gray steeds, the shining harness 
glittering in the sun, and the long manes of the 
horses tossing up and down [ike threads of silver 
light. Suddenly they stop. A child, a beauti- 
ful boy has been thrown directly under the horses’ 
feet. A crowd gathers about them and hides 
them from sight, only that we can see through 
the swaying mass of figures a glimpse of a fair 
head with its golden hair dabbled with blood, 
and hear a woman’s quick, sharp cry, as if the 
iron had entered into her very soul. At that 
cry the crowd parted right and left, for all knew 
that no one but a mother could have uttered that 
sound. Going straight through the path which 
they made for her with inconceivable swiftness, 
looking at no one, shedding no tear, but with the 
lips still parted with that terrible cry, she rashed 
up the avenue and knelt beside the child. 

He lay as if dead, and she evidently thought 
that it was so; for she arose from her knees, and 
turning round where she could look at the car- 
riage, she burst forth into a strain of the wildest 
and bitterest words that ever fell from mortal 
lips. In the carriage there sat a man, in the full 
vigor of life, bat with hair white as snow, a lady 
fair and young, and a lovely little girl. 

“ Let me get out, Patrick,” said the gentleman 
to the driver. “TI will go to the child myself.” 
And with a step so elastic and youthfal as to 
contrast oddly with his white hair, he pressed 
through the crowd, which had closed in again 
after the wailing woman had gone by, and stood 


. next to the lifeless little body. He stooped down 


and was about to lay his hand on the little crea 
ture’s heart, when he was arrested by the same 
wild voice, close at his ear. ‘ 

“Touch him, if you dare!” it uttered. “Tay 
not your hand upon the son of Owen Haviland ! 
You murdered my husband—would yoa murd 
my child also ?” ' 

There were many tender hands held out to the 
stricken mother, but she heeded them not. She 
had fallen down in the strong tempest of her 
grief and was now insensible. They carried her 
away to revive her, and then the gentleman went 
up to the child, raised it in his arms, and held 
its white lips to his own, while the golden locks 
mingled with the long white hair that fell down 
over the little face. 

“ He is not dead !” he exclaimed, as he tarned 
from the crowd agd bore the child to the car- 
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me bidding the man drive home. “ Home” 
by y, the, next 

‘at ‘house, into whic 

entered, he still bearing the child in his 

arms. 

‘Hot water, warm wine, blankets, were called 
for, and the boy soon uttered a deep sigh. Then 
the blue eyes opened, and the pale lips began to 
assume a deeper hu@, and then he feebly called 

“ She will eome soon,” said the lady, who had 
not ceased for a moment to rub the paralyzed 
limbs, or to bathe the cold forehead, until the 
doctor came. He was lying on a splendid conch 
and with everything gorgeous around him, but 
his weary eyes closed upon all that grandeur, 
and he asked again for his mother “Send Pat- 
rick with the coach for her, Percy,” said the lady. 
“Tt would be but common charity, were he the 
meanest beggar’s child.—Dear little fellow! See, 
he is not injured at all, only stunned and fright- 
ened,” And she appealed to the physician, who 

been quietly examining him, and who con- 
her assertion. 

Half an hour elapsed, and then came the 
mother. She fell on her knees beside the boy, 
and clasped him in her arms. As if in the very 
fulness of content, he put his hands around her 
neck and dropped asleep without either uttering 
a word. She would not move from that position, 
but remained there during his long sleep—notic- 
ing no one, seeing nothing but the golden hair 
pillowed on her breast, hearing nothing but his 
faint breathing. Once the lady came forward 
with some warm wine, which she begged her to 
take, but she would not be taken from her post, 
and she was deaf to their entreaties to change 
her posture. She had no senses, no reason, no 
fortitude. They had been buried where so many 
have found a grave, under the terrible shadow of 
disappointment, 

When the child awoke from that long sleep, 
whieh Doctor Warrington protested against, but 
from which the mother obstinately refused to 
awaken him, she made preparations for taking 
him home. Mr. Haviland in vain joined his en- 
treaties to his wife’s to have him remain. 

*Not another moment,” said she. “If what. 
you have done for my child is the impulse of 
common humanity, such as you would have done 
for any begyar in the street, I oweyon no thauks. 
If you did it for Owen Hayiland’s child, as ap 
expiation for the wrong you did bim—why, be, | 
alas, is mot here 19 thank you—and as for me, | 
my soul is too full of that wrong to have noom 
for any other feeling now.” 

She,seid this 10 Mr. Haviland himself, but 
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torning with a more geatle tone inter 
his wife, she added : 

“ For your part in this, may the child you, pak 
be spared to you.” And she stooped and, kissed 
little Dora, who had stood with tearful eyes, 
watching all that had.been done for the boy, and 
sometimes holding ,the. little pale hand in her 
own. Mr, Haviland approached to take the 
child to the carriage, but she interposed, and 
taking him up tenderly, she went through the 
hall. Drawn up beside the splendid carriage 
with its two beautiful grays, was a common hack- 
ney coach, and to this she carried, the child. 

“Tt is no use, Mr. Haviland,” said Patrick, as 
he saw him advancing to place her in his own 
carriage, “she would not come in yours, I could 
not make her get in at all. She said she would 
sooner walk over hot ivens, than be obliged to 
you for anything.” 

Mr Haviland sighed heavily and re-entered 
the house. He threw himself down upon the 
couch where the boy had been lying, and as he 
held his hand over his eyes, the tears trickled 
through the long, thin fingers and fell upon the 
floor. The gentle wife knelt down beside him 
and wept with him tear for tear. 

“ This is hard for you, 1 know, dear Percy,” 
she whispered, “ but let it comfort you that you 
never deserved that woman’s reproaches. We 
must try to forget her existence altogether, if we 
can hope for auy peace for you. Could she have 
seen how this dear head wus changed in a single 
night from its shining black, she would perhaps 
feel that she was not the only sufferer. And yet, 
how deeply she is to be pitied, I can only tell by 
taking home her grief in Owen’s death to my 
own bosom. Had it been you, dearest, methinks 
it would have killed me at once. But hers is a 
stronger nature, and endures where I should have 
been crushed.” 

“True, Mary, Charlotte’s nature is different, 
from yours. Her love for Owen and her child 
has always been too strong to be tender. In her 
deepest affections there is something fierce and 
unnatural, But that sweet boy, Mary! how I 
longed to make him my own !” 

Owen and Perey Haviland were twin brothers, 
and were attached to each other as brothers al- 
most invariably are when the common tis of 
brotherhood are deepened by that mysterious re- 
lation. Their boyhood had found them insepar-. 
able, and it was with the deepest pain to both that — 
they were obliged to separate in their youth. 
‘When the time came for them to enter upon the. 
business of life, their father,.a -harsh and stern 


man, who the “Iron Rule” in his houge, 
decided msbould ge. into the counting: 
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house, and that Percy should become a clerk in 
another mercantile establishment where Mr, 
Haviland also possessed a heavy interest. They 
were both grieved at this separation, nor did the 
me mother cease to deplore it. They were 
only children ; and as it had been her pride 
and pleasure in their childhood to deck them in 
the same garb, to lay them in the same cradle, 
“ To wateh their dawn of little joys, 
To sit and watch almost their very growth,” 
80 now it would have been to watch the toils of 
their manhood, and lighten their struggles by 
her gentle influence. 

Owen, who was kept constantly under his 
father’s stern and unyielding control, became 
gradually less and less amiable, while Perey, who 
had been placed under the care of Mr. Murray, 
his mother’s brother, whose temper and disposi- 
tion were similar to Mrs. Haviland’s, became all 
that his mother wished him to be. His intimacy 
in Mr. Murray’s family resulted in his engage- 
ment to the only daughter, of whom it is enough 
tw say that she was worthy to be the child of 
sucha brother. The engagement met with the 
approval of all concerned. Even Mr. Haviland 
rejoiced to perceive the mutual attachment of 
Percy and his cousin. Itappealed to his passion 
for wealth; and by its means the large property 
of Mr. Murray would be kept in the family. 
Mrs. Haviland, too, welcomed the gentle Mary 
to her heart, anh 
piness to her beloved Percy. 

Conscious as she was of the untoward influence 
of her husband’s temper upon Owen, she ven- 
tured to hint that the brothers might again be to- 
gether under the care of Mr. Murray. But Mr, 
Haviland treated the proposition with an asperity 
that.effectually prevented her from repeating it. 
Things were .in this state when the mother’s 
anxiety was increased by hearing that he had be- 
come attached to Charlotte Melvin, a young ac- 
tress, who was just then in her firstseason before 
the public. Report said justly that the life and 
character of Miss Melvin were in the highest de- 
gree correct, and her manners all that the most 
refined could desire-—that her parents being utter- 
ly reduced in their circumstances, she had flown 
to the stage as a means of support to them and 
herself, and that she was constantly attended to 
the theatre by her father, whose feeble health 
barely even allowed this exercise. Grill the 
mother’s heart was severely tried by the confirma- 
tion of the fact that her son was engaged to the 
young girl, and Mr. Haviland’s temper knew no 
bounds; He thought of nothing but the poverty. . 
He would haye weleomed the daughter of a 
South Sea islander, had she brought wealth to | 
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his family, and already he had formed, plaps for 
the marriage of his som to the only child of 4 
tich merchant with whom, he had business rela- 
tions. The contest between Owen and his father 
was fierce and bitter, Terrible words were spok- 
en on both sides, And Mrs. Haviland, sick at 
heart and trembling with terror in the next room, 
heard it all without daring to, enter. 

Four months after this scene—which, however, 
was never renewed—Mr. Haviland died, and 
then the consequences of his anger were revealed, 
His will gave the entire property to Percy, and 
left his widow entirely dependent upon him for 
support, cutting off Owen with the poor shilling 
which the majesty of the law demands. On the 
vory night of the funeral, which in spite of his 
mother’s prayers and Percy’s entreaties, he re- 
fused to attend, he went to the theatre, and en 
his return from thence he was married to Char- 
lotte Melvin. This. marriage proved, at least,. 
that the young girl was actuated by no mercenary. 
feelings, and such was her devotion to Owen,) 
that she would willingly have continued on the 
stage, had he allowed her todo so. On his.parg, 
he generously offered to support her parents from, 
his own salary. He had found no difficulty in. 
procuring a lucrative situation, for every one. 
knew his uncommon business talent, and eagerly 
sought his services. In vain Percy implored him 
to accept his share of his father’s wealth. He 
would not listen to him, and even had he yielded,, 
Charlotte’s temper would not have submitted 
to it. 

“No,” she would say, “ tell your proud, broth- 
er that you will never accept as a gift from him. 
what is yours by right. Not if I were starving,, 
would I touch a penny of that wealth of which. 
you have been defrauded.” 

Percy sighed heavily, when this and similar, 
words found their way to his ear. He would nat . 
‘fepeat them to his mother, whoke gentle spisit 
soon gave way under the grief which had so ™~- 
peatedly assailed her. Her last words were ad-. 
dressed to Owen, who could not resist her an-, 
treaties for him to visit her dying bedside. |. 

Hither also he brought his young wife, and, 
the two knelt by her side and received her part- 
ing blessing; but when the door opened and, 
Perey came in, rejoicing at the sight, and feels. 
ing that all would now be restored to harmony . 
between him and his brother, Owen rose with hig. 
old look of proud resentment, and harried Char- . 
lotte from the room. In vain Perey tried to der, 
tain them.; in vain the mother lifted her dying | 
voice. Once Owen faltered apon the threshold, 
but Charlotte’s hand was upon his arm, onthe 


withdrew with her. — 
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It was not in nature to suppose that Owen’s 
heart had not experienced some struggle with it- 
self, before he could act thus. Many bitter hours 
had he passed, in which he almost resolved to go 
to his brother, whom he sometimes thought was 
innocent of any attempt to influence his father’s 
will, and once more renew their fraternal affec- 
tion. But again, the bitterness of feeling would 
arise, and he thought death itself would be pre- 
ferable to dependence upon Percy in any shape. 
To his distorted vision, any concession to his 
brother, might be construed as a desire to share 
his father’s inheritance. 

» And now the unhappy man began to show 
symptoms of aberration of mind so strongly as 
to be unmistakable. After the death of his moth- 
er, he neglected business altogether, and would 
wander away for hours—sometimes in the deep 
woods, sometimes by the seashore. With all the 
affection which Percy still retained for him, he 
would follow and entreat him to return ; to par- 
take of his wealth, to come to his home, where 
@ary now filled his mother’s place, and where 
Charlotte and her parents should be welcomed 
with rapture, if by their means his brother’s 
heart should grow again to his own. And Mary 
she would have sacrificed all their wealth, if 
by so doing she could have taken the deep pain 
from Percy’s affectionate heart. 

One day Percy had followed Owen to the 
woods, where he found him in a sullen and des- 
pairing mood indeed. He addressed him by ev- 
ery endearing word, and thought that he could 
perceive some token of relenting. He took his 
arm and drew him on towards home. Suddenly 
the unhappy man picked a heavy branch that 
had fallen from a tree, and struck Perey a vio- 
lent blow. He was in the act of repeating it, 
when, in the attempt to wrest it from his hand, 
it'flew up and struck Owen upon the forehead 
with great violence. 

Percy saw that it was a terrible blow, and tried 
with all his remaining strength to stop the blood 
which flowed from Owen’s wound. Some wood- 
cutters near, had beheld the scene and hastened 
tothe spot; but before they arrived, both broth- 
ers were insensible, one from loss of blood, and 
the'other from fear lest 1 had destroyed the 
life which he would have died to save. The 
mien formed a litter, in which they bore them to 
the nearest place where they could obtain aid ; 
and when both had revived, Percy entreated 
them to carry them still farther to his own home. 
It was a terrible sight to Mary ; but she mastered 
her own feelings, and only thought of Charlotte, 
for whom she sent a carriage immediately. Un- 


knowing whither she was going; she entered it, | 


and there found Mr. Marray, who unfolded to 
her the events of the morning. 

He expected a tragic scene, but she sat calm 
and subdued under the real , far more com- 
posed than she had often seemed under fancied 
ones. She did not speak, but a strange shudder 
revealed her emotion as she entered Percy’s 
house. Mary was atthe door, but she thrust 
her aside, and told Murray to lead her to Owen. 
Her husband uttered but a few words, among 
which were an assurance that Perey was not to 
blame, an entreaty that she would allow his 
brother to provide for her as he wished, and a 
blessing upon’her and her child. He. pressed 
Percy's hand, glancing sorrowfully at the wound 
which he had given him, and all was over. 

Perey mourtied for him ‘bitterly, and still bis 
sorrow was not self-accusing; for he had tried 
every way to reconcile his brother. It was hard 
for him to reflect upon his father who had brought 
all this about; but he could not always think 
of him without blame. 

Charlotte was obdurate. She would not be 
won over, even to accept anything for her child ; 
and they were finally obliged to let her take her 
own way. Again she resorted to the stage; and 
that so successfully, that at the period at which 
the little Owen had been thrown down by his 
his pncle’s horses, eight years after the death of 
her husband, she had retired to private life. Her 
parents had both died, and she lived alone with 
her child. For him, she had grown avaricious ; 
saving every penny to lay by for his fortune, and 
almost denying to herself the necessaries of life, 
while she yet spared nothing to minister to his 
comfort or pleasure. 

No child was ever more beautiful than little 
Owen Haviland. The blue eyes and golden 
locks, and still more, the expression of his sweet 
face, were like an-angel’s. Whatever might have 
been his parents’ faults, they were not transmit- 
ted to the child, who possessed at once, the gen- 
tleness of his grandmother, and the beauty and 
grace which really distinguished his mother. 

No wonder that Percy Haviland should desire 
this child for his own. For his own feeble and 
fragile little girl, life seemed hardly desi.able, 
borne as it was through pain and suffering—but 
this boy, so full of beauty and strength, so lovely 
in his disposition—Percy would have gladly tak- 
en him 10 his heart, and bestowed upon him _ 
the measureless affection which he once bore to 
the child’s father. 

In one way, Charlotte had been wise and pru- . 
dent; she had not taught'the child to hate Perey. — 
Some feeling had caused her to keep back the 
story of ‘his father’s death from him, and he 
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knew not that the kind man who stopped his 
beautiful gray horses so often to speak kindly to 
him, was his uncle. Percy did not dare to offer 
him the gifts which he longed to shower upon 
the boy, lest even these brief interviews should 
be interdicted by the mother, But since the 
time of the child’s accident, a change had grad- 
ually come over Charlotte. Her boy had seemed 
so near to death, and Percy’s conduct towards 
her had been so forbearing when she had accused 
him of murder, so full of tenderness to little 
Owen, even when she was most abusive, that her 
heart smote her. That night when she watched 
over the child’s rosy slumber, and shuddered to 
think how deep that slumber might have been, 
a better feeling stole into her soul, and bade her 
think less harshly of Percy Haviland. 

She thought too of Mary’s pitying looks, and 
still more of little Dora’s pallid and frightened 
face, and of the care and uttention which she 
now remembered they were bestowing upon her 
child, while she was insensible to his danger ; 
and she grew softer and more gentle under the 
Ynfluence of these thoughts. And when in the 
morning, little Owen begged to go and thank 
the gentleman for his kindness—she had never 
told him that Percy was his uncle—she raised 
no objection, and only felt a little natural pride 
that he could show his relative that he knew 
what belonged to etiquette. 

She was miserable, however, until he came 
back ; for her morbid imagination almost told 
her that Percy would detain him as his own; 
and when he did return, and describe his recep- 
tion there, she felt a pang of jealousy at his evi- 
dent admiration for the whole family. But she 
overcame it enough to tell him that the gentle- 
man was his father’s brother; and that piece of 
intelligence was sufficient to make the boy happy 
through the day. 

Another reason perhaps influenced her. Char- 
lotte’s health had been for some time failing. 
Her efforts upon the stage, joined to the terrible 
excitements which she had experienced, had 
weakened her system. She had begun to think 
of death—first as far off, and then as nearer and 
still nearer. She had accumulated and saved 
for her child, but, in event of her death, who 
would take care of him or his fortune? She 
had not made friends; and she knew noone 
who would come forward, for her sake, to shield 
Owen from harm. 

The shock of the previous day had acted. feas- 
fully upon her weakened frame, and she almost 
felt herself dying. To whom could her child 
See, if she should be taken from him? Softened, 
subdued, and terrified by the fear of death, she re- 


membered in this hour, her husband’s dying 
words; it was not strange that her thoughts 
should revert to Percy Haviland—he of whom 
all spoke in praise—he who was so truly upright 
that every one loved and honored him; he who 
had returned her accusations with a patient kind- 
ness, seeking no retaliation, except the good 
which he bestowed upon her child. 

Then came the image of his wife as she stood 
over the boy, watching him with tearful eyes, 
while she, in her rash madness, had snatched 
him from all their loving cares; and conscious 
and self-condemned, struggling between the old 
pride and the new sense of the she had 
done, she took her child’s hand, and led him to 
the very door from which she had last turned 
with such bitter scorn. As she stood in their 
presence, while they could scarcely believe who 
was their strange visitor, she unfolded her errand, 
and asked them if they would take her little 
Owen, when she should have passed away. 

O, the untold joy of that hour, to Percy, and 
the untold grief also! The deep sense of satif? 
faction at this voluntary tribute to his innocence, 
and the deep sorrow that his brother had not 
lived to see this wrong done away at last! He 
could not speak, but he kept gently pressing 
Charlotte’s hand, and clasping the boy tenderly 
to his heart. Mary saw that his heart was full, 
and she was the first to break the fearful silence :' 

“You are not going to die, Charlotte,” she 
said, “ you shall stay with us, and we will nurse 
you so tenderly. You are only sad and nervous, 
living so much alone. Stay, and Owen shall 
have two mothers ; and poor little Dora, too; 
she will be so happy to have a brother !” 

The strong will was bowed by this evidently 
heartfelt kindness. She sat down by Mary, who 
was struck for the first time, with Charlotte’s 
surpassing beauty. Hitherto, she had never seen 
her face without its passionate expression. Now 
it was softer and sweeter. 

Mary’s words were true. Charlotte néeded 
kindness, sympathy and good nursing: The 
new atmosphere into which she came refreshed 
and renewed her, and the happiness of her child 
imparted itself to her heart also. Owen clung 
to his uncle with all the fondness which he could - 
have bestowed upon a father, and Dora’s little 


Cue clans prevented 
—and where is the home over which hangs no 
single cloud? A few years more, and the little 
Dora, outgrowing her feeble childhood, has 
ripened into a beautiful woman—at least Owen 
thinks so, for she is now his wife. © I 
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THE SONG OF A WINTER NIGHT. 


BY JAMES F. FRANKLIN. 


Hide, hide thy face from me! 
It shows thee glad. 
Shall I thy smiling see 
When I am sad? 
Hark to the wild waves’ roar, 
Down by the lonely shore, 
Chanting their dirge, who part 
To meet no more! 


Hush, hush thy gladsome song! 
It gives me pain; 

No more, no more prolong 
That glad refrain. 

Ships are at sea to-night, 

Winging their fated flight, 

To rock-bound shores of death, 
With horrors dight! 


Turn, turn from me thine eyes! 
They speak of mirth ; 
Better to deck with sighs 
And tears our hearth! 
List to the wild waves’ roar, 
Down by the lonely shore, 
Where lie the fair and brave, 
And smile no more! 
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BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“Dry up those gushing tears, dear Ethel,” 
said Kate Churchill, to her friend, as she sat by 
a window overlooking the broad ocean. 

Ethel glanced at her deep mourning dress, 
where the tears were still visible in the crape 
folds on which they had dropped, and looked 
up into Kate’s face with a mute appeal for 
sympathy. 

“I know what you would say, Ethel,” con- 
tinued Kate; “you think me almost cruel for 
urging you to moderate your grief. Believe me, 
it is mot cruelty but kindness that prompts me 
to doso. There is no cure for grief and sorrow 
like exertion. It is painful for me to remind 
you that there is a necessity on your part for 
making some effort for the future ; but it will 
come with a better grace from me, who have 
toiled so long fora subsistence, than from those 
who shared your prosperous life. When once 
your mind is occupied, you will find it easier to 
bear this affliction; and, believe me, there is no 
sorrow that will not be lightened by strong, 
active, healthful labor.” 

“Ido not shrink from labor, Kate, but I do 


shrink from meeting the eyes of those who have 
fluttered around me in my days of prosperity, but 
who will look with contempt upon Ethel Shirley 
when she is poor and dependent. 

“And do you care for such false friends as 
those, Ethel ?”’ said Kate ; “‘ because, if you cannot 
overcome this fear, depend upon it, you will 
have trouble enough to encounter. I have long 
ago learned that such friends were not worth 
having.” 

Those who saw Kate Churchill’s firm and in- 
dependent step, as she went forth each morning 
to her daily task, could well believe that these 
might be her true sentiments. She had been 
thrown upon her own resources long before she 
was as old as Ethel now was ; and in addition to 
this, she had a young sister who was wholly de- 
pendent on her for support. 

While the friends were there sitting together, 
a letter was brought for Ethel. It contained a 
cold and formal invitation from the sister of her 
mother to pass the winter in her family—adding, 
that in that time she would be able to look about _ 
for some situation in which she could maintain 
herself. This letter did more good towards 
rousing her from her grief than all Kate’s en- 
treaties. 

“And this is the woman, Kate, whom my 
father brought up as a child—whose home in his 
family was made luxurious and easy—who never 
knew a want or privation, and on whom my 
father bestowed arich marriage portion! Now 
she thinks to cancel the debt, by offering to 
his child the shelter of her house for a few 
months !” 

“Tam glad you have received this letter, 
Ethel ; it-will do you more good than all I can 
say. I may seem rough and harsh, but I tell you 
to go to work and make yourself independent of 
these lukewarm friends. Come and share my 
humble home with me, Ethel—it is not what you 
have been accustomed to, and you will miss 
many luxuries ; but you will find warm hearts 
and willing hands—and when you have roused 
yourself from this grief, the transition from our 
home to the scene of your labors will be less try- 
ing to your feelings than one more magnificent.”’ 

“ Will you indeed allow me to come ?” said 
Ethel. “ Nothing could make me happier than to 
be with you, Kate—to borrow, if I can, some 
portion of that strong, determined purpose, which 
I fear it will take me so long to attain. Yes, let 
me come to you, and I will try to prove my 
gratitude by exerting myself even as you do.” 

The home to which Kate had now invited her 
friend, was an humble one, as she had said. 
Here dwelt Kate’s little sister and a widowed 


aunt of the two girls, who superintended their 
domestic affairs, while Kate pursued her daily 
occupation of teaching. ‘ 
Ethel came to them that very evening, and 
was duly installed in their only spare chamber, 
in which, however, they had contrived all the 
comforts which their means would permit. 

Ethel Shirley’s histoyy was not an uncommon 

one. She had been brought up in a style of 
splendor and magnificence which her father’s 
means did not warrant. She was an only child, 
and he had built high hopes upon her making a 
most unexceptionable match. Ethel’s delicate 
and unsuspicious mind, however, had never lent 
itself to her father’s ambitious schemes. Indeed, 
it would have been difficult to make her believe 
that such an idea ever entered his thoughts. 
Had she dreamed of it, it would have embar- 
rassed her in her intercourse with many of her 
gentleman friends, for whom she entertained a 
sincere regard. Mr. Shirley died before his 
schemes could be accomplished, and after his 
decease, his reputed wealth had melted—first, into 
a mere competency for his wife and daughter, 
and then into utter and irremediable poverty. 
His wife sunk beneath the shock, and it was a 
matter of curious speculation among the pre- 
tended friends of the family, to note the difference 
between the magnificence of Mr. Shirley’s fun- 
eral, as it issued from the door of his princely 
dwelling, and the cheaper and humbler one of 
his widow, «s it came from the small house she 
had occupied since his death by the sufferance of 
the creditors. 

Ethel’s heart was almost broken by her moth- 
er’s death. Nothing in the whole rushing tide 
of their misfortunes had affected her like this ; 
and had it not been for Kate Churchill, she must 
have sunk powerless beneath her sorrows. But 
Kate was an old and tried friend, whose poverty 
had never separated her from the hearts of Mrs. 
Shirley and her daughter; and it was she who 
had closed the eyes of the dying woman, and 
was now administering strength and_consolation 
to her afflicted child. 

“ How I wish you could stay at home with us, 
sister Kate,” said little Isabella, the next morning 
after Ethel had taken up her abode with them. 
Aunt Manning eagerly joined in the wish, and 
Ethel, whose tearful eyes had become more tear- 
ful while Kate was preparing to leave them, sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

“ Yes, stay at home, Kate—-bring your school 
home—turn it into a seminary for young ladies, 
and I will be your music and drawing teacher, 
and between us we can educate Isabella.” 
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I should like to profit, but there are many diffi- 
culties in the way of its accomplishment—and 
first of all, we have not the room for such an un- 
dertaking.” 

Aunt Manning suggested that two large, airy 
apartments were now to be let adjoining their 
own tenement—that a great many families in 
their vicinity could furnish pupils, and that she 
herself, accustomed as she was to teaching in her 
youth, would gladly undertake the whole charge 
of the English branches. 

Kate walked thoughtfully to the school that 
morning. Such an idea had presented itself to 
her mind often. The more she thought of it, 
the more favorable it appeared to her, and as she 
walked along, she resolved several plans for its 
accomplishment, none of which seemed to be 
just the right one. All school time her mind 
wandered from her duties, and when the clock 
struck twelve it was quite a relief for her to get 
out into the open air. On her way she met her 
good friend, Doctor Moreton, and in the course 
of the conversation, she unfolded to him her# 
thoughts on the subject. 

“'The very thing, my dear Miss Churchill,” 
said the doctor. “ Depend on it, you may count 
on my advice and assistance—ay, upon my pat- 
ronage, too. Ican promise you three—pets of 
my own family, and my brother will I know give 
you two or three more. Then, among the fami- 
lies I visit, I have lately heard eager inquiries 
after just such a school as I think that you and . 
Miss Shirley can manage so well together. Go 
and secure your rooms at once, and I will engage 
that other things will go as you would have 
them.” 

Thus encouraged, Kate hastened home, ob- 
tained the key of the rooms of her own land- 
lord, who promised her two pupils also. She 
was sure of the twenty-five pupils whom she now 
instructed ; and giving them a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion in order to mature her plans, she appointed 
them to meet her next at her new place of in- 
struction. Ethel joined in with more spirit than 
Kate had even hoped for; and Aunt Manning 
was invaluable in her services. A woman was 
soon obtained to do the housebold work, which 
Isabella and her aunt had hitherto performed 
together, and the whole family were soon em- 
ployed in fitting up the new rooms as attractive- 
ly as possible. The doctor lent his kindly aid, 
and his wife proved a most valuable assistant; 
and when at length the time arrived for opening 
school, Katte was rejoiced to find that she was to 
receive nearly a hundred pupils. Kate’s kind- 
ness to Ethel was already meeting its reward. 


“ Itis a bright idea, Ethel, and one by which 


Her success enabled her to pay Ethel evena 


482 


larger salary than she would have obtained in 
any other employment. Ethel rejoiced most of 
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sunburnt face and expanded figure, the once 
delicate features and light form of Horace Lan- 


all that she was not obliged to go out of the don, and when'she did, her embarrassment and 


house to her daily labor. 
in almost entire seclusion, and her duties, so far 
from being hard, were pleasant and agreeable. 
She was an enthusiast in both drawing and 
music, and possessed a rare faculty of imparting 
both. Her youthful appearance inspired more 
confidence than the grave and dignified steadiness 
of Kate’s manner, and the pupils had already 
learned to love her, while they lost none of that 
respect which belonged to her as a teacher. 


| 


School went steadily on for a year, in which | 
the two friends realized all, and more than all they 
could desire. May had come round with its or- | 


chard blooms and budding lilacs, and vacation 
had come at Jast. Mrs. Manning, Kate and Is- 
abella had gone to visit a friend. They had un- 
willingly left Ethel alone, but she insisted on 
their doing so. It was so seldom that she had 
time to retrace the events of the past, that it 

seemed like a real luxury for her to sit down 
and weep over old memories. It was now just 
a year since the time when she was homeless and 
friendless. And her heart swelled with affection 
and reverence towards Kate, to whose strong 
mind and correct judgment she owed so much. 
Now she was independent and could rely upon 
her own resources. One thought came back to 
her mind, which for a year she had resolutely 
kept out of sight. Her pride and her self-respect 
had alike forbidden her to cherish that remem- 
brance ; but on this day of all days, it came up 
to her with an absorbing interest. Sometimes 
when our thoughts are with the absent, when per- 
haps we have not thought of them for a long, 
long time before, we suddenly meet them face to 
face, and it would seem that their presence was 
about us, even before our eyes had taken in their 
image. 

It was thus with Ethel. She had been think- 
ing of Horace Landon—of their last interview— 
of the words he had then spoken—so unmistak- 
able in their import, so delightful for her to hear. 
Her tears were flowing fast, as she recalled him 
to her mind. While she was yet musing and 
weeping, she saw a gentleman tie his horse at 
the gate and make his way to the house. 
Ashamed at her tears, she would gladly have 
avoided him; but that was impossible, as the 
family were all out but herself, and hastily wiping 
her eyes she answered his summons at the door. 

“Is Miss Shirley here?” he asked. Then hes- 
itating a moment, he exclaimed: “Do I not 
see Miss Shirley herself ?” 

It was difficult for Ethel to recognize in the 


Here she would live | confusion were such, that after several ineffectual 


attempts to answer him, she could only lead the 
way back to the room, and burst into a shower of 
tears. Landon stood reverently in the presence 
of such uncontrollable grief. He remembered 
the time when the young beauty, Ethel Shirley, 
was basking in the sunlight of fortune with 
crowds of admirers at her feet. He saw her now 
sad and subdued, but not less beautiful than be- 
fore. He had yielded to an irresistible impulse 
to look upon her once more, to ask her forgive- 
ness for the words he had spoken, and which had 
so miserably failed in their promise. He had 
come, he said, to look upon her once more, to 
ask her to forget, if she could, the wrong he had 
done to her heart and his own, to tell her how se- 
verely he had been punished for all the broken 
vows he had uttered, and that he was going 
away where she would probably never hear his 
name mentioned again. He could not leave the 
country, he said, without making this slight ex- 
piation of his fault, and hearing her own lips 
pronounce his pardon. 

Ethel listened to all this, her tears arrested and 
dried up by the strangeness of his words. And 
then, with more dignity than she had ever worn 
in the days of her prosperity, she said : 

“I needed not this explanation, Mr. Landon, 
to convince me that the words you spoke at our 
last interview, were false and unmeaning. Your 
conduct has sufficiently proved that. All that I 
regret is, that you should have thought’such an 
explanation necessary, and that you should have 
forced yourself upon me at a time when I have 
scarcely recovered from deeper griefs than your 
absence has occasioned me. We will not pro- 
long this interview, if you please, Mr. Landon. 
It must be painful to you, and it is certainly an- 
noying to me.” 

How little had Horace Landon counted upon 
this cool dignity on the part of her whom in the 
days of her wealth he had found so soft and 
yielding. He was not prepared for this, but seeing 
that she awaited his departure, he moved towards 
the door. She turned away so decidedly, that he 
had no excuse for lingering ; but when his foot 
was upon the threshold, he threw back upon her 
a look which was full of agony. 

A little more than a year before, Horace Lan- 
don had aspired to the hand of the rich Ethel 
Shirley. Then her father was reported to be a 
rich millionnaire, but Ethel had never dreamed 
that any mercenary purpose had place within his 
heart. At their last interview he had spoken 
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words of love, and begged her to allow him to 
ask her father’s consent to their union. Her 
blushes alone had answered him. Landon men- 
tally resolved that he would see Mr. Shirley and 
learn his fate that evening. But on leaving his 
own door for that purpose, he encountered a 
friend, who announced to him the startling news 
of Mr. Shirley’s failure, and consequent ruin. 

What could he do? It was plain to him, that 
he could not after this meet his engagement 
with Ethel, and he had not the courage to seck a 
second interview. His only resource was to fly, 
and he left the country in the short period which 
intervened between the news of the failure and 
Mr. Shirley’s death. Wandering restlessly 
about from place to place, ashamed of his con- 
duct towards Ethel, and purposely avoiding 
travellers from his own country, he had remained 
abroad without hearing of Mr. Shirley's death, 
until, miserable and unhappy, he sought once 
_ more his native place. Here he was informed of 
Ethel’s situation, and resolved to seek her once 
more, and test the strength of her affection 
for him. Her coolness repulsed—nay, almost 
maddened him. Before those truthful eyes, his 
proud spirit quailed—and yet never had Ethel 
seemed half so beautiful to him as now—never 
had he loved her so well, as when he turned 
from her with the conviction that his presence 
was unwished for. Ethel wept no more that day. 
Her spirit was roused, and she seemed to grow at 
once into the firm and determined woman. 

When Kate returned, she was conscious that 
Ethel had passed through some change since she 
left her, although she could not guess its nature. 
That night they sat long together, and Ethel for 
the first time, spoke to her of Horace Landon. 
They sat down with their hands clasped in each 
other’s, and as Ethel proceeded in her story, she 
felt Kute clasp hers closer and still closer. It 
was not often that Kate Churchill displayed any 
emotion. She had schooled herself into a calm 
and collected demeanor, under which no com- 
mon observer could have suspected that an inward 
fire lay smouldering. Beneath that surface, lay 
the traces of a passion which had consumed her 
youth, and given to her countenance the appear- 
ance of age. And he who had thus rudely 
broken her heart’s young dream, was no other 
than Horace Landon. 

In the days of her Aunt Manning’s prosperity, 
when Kate was her acknowledged heiress, he had 
bound himself to her by promises of everlasting 
affectiun—promises which he hastened to cancel 
as soon as her fortunes changed. Kate Church- 
ifl the heiress, and Kate Churchill the school 
teacher, were two distinct persons, and Horace 


Landon could not bend his mind to the change 
in her circumstances. The desire of being rich 
and great was his ruling passion, and Kate’s 
mind and intellect, high as they were, could not 
console him for her want of wealth. From that 
time, she had steeled her heart against all other 
love, but down in its inmost depth, she had still 
cherished the fragments of that broken idol. 

She gave to Ethel that night confidence for 
confidence, and each borrowed strength and 
courage from the other. This revealing of © 
Ethel’s experience was doing Kate a great good. 
It was unconsciously rooting out from her heart 
a feeling which was barring her from any future 
happiness ; and it brought to her a new compan- 
ionship in Ethel, such as she never found before. 
The next day was fully occupied with prepara- 
tions for the journey, which they had long de- 
cided to make during the vacation. Early as it 
was, they intended going to the seashore—better 
pleased that it was not the season when the water- 
ing-places were filled with company. Isabella 
was delighted with the freedom which she en- 
joyed, and Kate and Ethel did not disdain to 
join her sports on the beach, while Aunt Man- 
ning sat composedly on the rocks, and wrapped 
in a comfortable shawl, amused herself with 
watching the white sails of the fishing boats. 

On the last day of their stay they were busily 
engaged in packing, and allowed Isabella to go 
by herself. She was gone so long that Kate be- 
came alarmed about her, and hastily throwing 
on her bonnet and shawl, she ran down to the 
beach. She could see nothing of her sister, but 
far off over the wide stretch of the long beach, 
she saw a crowd gathered about something they 
saw lying on the sand. Instinctively she ran 
towards the group. An unutterable dread came 
upon her. She dashed into the crowd, and saw 
Isabella lying with her long hair draggled in the 
sand, and fragments of the brown seaweed 
mingled with the heavy masses of curls that lay 
wet and motionless on her shoulders. For a 
moment, Kate turned faint and sick, for even in 
that brief period she realized that this child was 
all that remained to her, and she had not strength 
to bear the desolateness which that thought im- 
parted. The people made way for her, as if they 
guessed at once that she had a right to be there 
—and falling on her knees beside Isabella, she 
lifted up the pale, cold hand, and tried to call 
her by her name. The words died on her lips, . 
for the hand fell down cold and nerveless. 

Presently Kate was conscious of the presence 
of some person near her whose movements were 
p different from those of the shrinking, trembling 
group which surrounded Isabella. She did not 
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notice him, however, until she heard a sweet, 
clear voice giving orders to have the child taken 
up and placed in a litter, on which some kind 
hand had lain a bed. Then she looked up, and 
a countenance such as she had seen often in her 
dreams, yet never met with in ordinary life, met 
her gaze. She looked at him earnestly, as if to 
see how far she could trust him to restore the 
life which was so dear to her. She seemed sat- 
isfied with her momentary scrutiny, and allowed 
him to lift the beloved head, which was lying so 
still in the tangled mass of seaweed. The litter 
was conveyed to a fisherman’s hut, a few paces 
from the beach, and again, softly and tenderly, 
the stranger lifted the child and bore her in his 
own arms to the bed which the goo’ people had 
prepared for her. A bright fire was burning 
cheerfully in the rude chimney, and hot water 
and other restoratives were at hand. The stran- 
ger busied himseli quietly in all their preparations, 
—wrapped the child in warm blankets, and 
made various attempts to pour hot wine between 
her lips. At the last attempt a faint motion was 
seen in her throat. No one observed it but him- 
self and Kate, and a glance of intelligence passed 
between them. Silently they redoubled their ex- 
ertions, Kate working mechanically, but the 
stranger as if his whole heart and soul were 
bound up in her recovery. Instinctively Kate 
moved nearer to his side, as if there were safety 
only in his presence. It seemed. as if she had 
resigned Isabella to his care, as she would to 
some superior being, whose power was even be- 
yond her love for the child. 

Another half hour passed, in which sighs and 
a faint flush on either cheek were the only signs 
that she still lived, and Kate began to lose the 
strange calmness which had taken possession of 
her, and to become anxious and restless. A 
little while longer and Isabella slept—a sleep in 
which her soft, regular breathings were delightful 
for Kate to witness. She looked at the stranger, 
and for the first time discovered that his clothes 
were dripping, and it flashed upon her for the 
first time that it was he who had drawn Isabella 
from the waier. She tried to thank him—tried 
to beg him to go away and exchange those wet 
clothes for dry ones. But Kate’s self-possession 
seemed strangely to desert her. The few words 
she did speak were low and indistinct. He gath- 
ered enough from them, however, to learn her 
‘wishes. And glancing down upon his wet 
clothes, he said : 

“T will ‘eave you fora half an hour, during 
which time she will probably sleep. _I will then 
rejoin you, when undoubtedly she will be able to 
be conveyed home.” 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


Isabella woke bright and clear, remembering 
all the incidents of her falling in the water, and 
trying to describe to Kate the handsome stranger 
who had been talking and laughing to the chil- 
dren on the beach. She saw him spring towards 
her, just as she felt herself sinking, and remem- 
bered holding out her arms towards him. After 
that all was a blank. While she was talking, 
the stranger drove up to the door in a carriage, 
and taking her in his arms, wrapped as she was 
in her blankets, and placing Kate beside her, he 
carried them to their temporary home at the 
other side of the village. Efhel and Aunt Man- 
ning were sitting composedly at their work, hay- 
ing scarcely missed Kate and Isabella, as they 
were accustomed to their long and frequent ab- 
sences. Their coming roused them into bustling 
activity, and Kate, faint and exhausted from re- 
cent emotion, was glad to resign Isabella into 
such competent hands. She was now left alone 
with the stranger. The events of the last few 
hours had brought them nearer together than 
those of years might have done. 

When they entered the house, she attempt- 
ed to introduce him to her friends, but stopped 
short from not knowing his name. He gave it 
as Walter Sherwood, and described to her that 
on taking his customary walk upon the beach, 
he had come upon this little group of children— 
that they had recalled memories of his little 
brothers and sisters, now away in a distant coun- 
try—that he had been chatting gaily with Isabel- 
la until a moment before her fall—ihat she had 
been talking to him of sister Kate, and that he 
knew her from the moment she sprang into the 
circle on the beach, since he knew that no other 
would appear toward the child as she had done. 

It was now evident that they must remain here 
until Isabella was sufficiently recovered to return 
home. But Aunt Manning and Ethel determined 
to leave them in order to re-commence the school, 
while Kate remained with Isabella. Kate missed 
them at first, but their loss was soon supplied by 
the active attentions of Walter Sherwood, who 
came each day and held Isabella in his arms, 
lifted her from chair to sofa, and from sofa to 
bed, read to her, brought her books, pictures and 
flowers, for June was now opening in all its 
beauty, and with its usual wealth of roses, so 
grateful to the invalid. 

Isabella had never seen any mortal yet who 


could compure with Mr. Sherwood. She lay on 


her couch sounding the praises which-Kate de 
clared she was tired of hearing ; although, truth 
to tell, they each had an echo in her own heart. 
But now Isabella had recovered, and Kate could 
no longer conceal from herself that she was pro- 


CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 


longing her stay beyond the actual necessity. On 
the evening preceding the day on which she in- 
tended to return, she announced that intention to 
Mr. Sherwood, while Isabella lay quietly sleeping 
in the next room. He started with evident pain. 

“Twas hardly prépared for this,” he said, at 
last. “These last two weeks have flown so 
swiftly away, that I did not think the time so 
near when you would talk of parting. And why 
need it be parting, Kate?” he continued ; “ sure- 
ly that is not parting, where each carries away 
a memory of the other. Such memory I shall 
bear away with me. Such memory, if there is 
truth in your face, you will bear for me.” 

Kate leaned her head upon her hand. Some 
such dream had found place in her waking hours, 
but this seemed all too sweet to be real. 

“* What am I to judge from your silence ?’”’ he 
at length asked. 

“ Anything—everything, except indifference,” 
said Kate, as she looked up to him, with her 
whole loving, trustful soul beaming from her face. 

“ God bless you, Miss Churchill! You have 
taken a loal from my heart that has been bur- 
dening it for many days. Ever since our first 
meeting I have thought that so good a sister 
could not but make as good a wife. Every in- 
terview since that, has deepened that impression, 
and now that you speak of separation, I know 
that henceforth there will be no joy in my life, 
unless you share it with me.” 

Long and earnest was the talk that evening. 
He told her of his family, his friends and his 
profession—of a disappointment, too, which had 
once come upon his heart, and had almost made 
him renounce his faith in woman—that he was 
only restored to his former trustfulness, when he 
awoke to a perception of her character. Kate 
could only return this confidence by relating to 
him her connection with Horace Landon, the 
loss of her parents and her subsequent struggles 
and success. She told him of Ethel, of her 
beauty and goodness, and also her misfortunes ; 
she talked to him of the time when she was to 
have been her aunt’s heiress, and how that sor- 
row which never comes alone was followed 
quickly by another. She reminded him that he 
would have three claimants upon his hospitality, 
beside herself, for that she could never find it in 
her heart to break up that quartette which had 
80 long harmonized together. Still, she assured 
him neither her aunt nor Ethel would ever burden 
him in any pecuniary way—and as for Isabella—” 

“Say no more of Isabella,” he exclaimed, 
“ she shall henceforth be my child, as she is yours. 
I shall never forget that she brought me this 
happiness, and as to the others, why, those whom 
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you think it right to entertain in your home be- 
fore you are married, shall be no less welcome in 
mine afterwards.” He said this with such an 
earnest, straight-forward, heartsome manner, 
that Kate could not help weeping. They were 


happy tears, however. 

Next day saw Kate at home busy with her un- 
packing, busy with Isabella’s new summer 
dresses, busy with the cares of the school, of 
which Ethel was giving her full details—going on 
in the same old way, putting herself and her 
own concerns last—caring for every one else first. 

Has the memory of Horace Landon ever yet 
been blotted from the mind of Ethel* Perhaps 
not; for duly on every Wednesday evening Mr. 
Sherwood brings home a letter addressed to 
Ethel, which he slily shows to Kate, as she 
goes to meet him in the hall, and at the sight of 
which Ethel blushes deeply, as he lays it down 
by her plate. All through the long evening she 
does not read the letter, until she retires to her 
chamber at night. There, she opens the cher- 


ished missive, and reads as follows: 

“It is far from my purpose, dear Ethel, to 
make you think ane Kighly of me than I de- 
serve. not so wro' id j 


clear myself from an imputation, which after all, 
scarcely belongs to me. I was brought up, as 

ou well know, by my uncle, a man who was 
istingsised for his overweening love of wealth. 


rom my boyhood he instilled into me this one 


rinciple alone—of everlasting gain. a 
ia he forbid me ever to marry, unless coal 
bring a rich bride to his house, for the idea of my 
separating myself from him was never for a mo- 
ment thought of by either. I saw and admired 
Kate Churchill, and 1 knew that the circumstance 


of her being a prospective heiress would find fa- 
vor in my uncle's sight. He approved the match, 
which he afterwards forbade when he learned the 
change in her fortunes. I would not depreciate 
my uncle in her eyes, and I allowed her to think 
.I was myself the slave of avarice. So I parted 
from that dream, although I frankly own to 
you there was a bitterness in my doing so, which 
only ceased to haunt me when I met with you. 

“ Again was the same scene enacted, the same 
exultation that I was going to marry into a 
wealthy family, and the same harsh refusal to 
sanction my union when he heard of your father’s 
misfortune. Ethel, I cannot tell you what I suf- 
fered then, and yet, as you well know, I allowed 
you to think me mean and mercenary, rather 
than to lower my uncle in your estimation. Last 
week my uncle died, leaving me the wealth for 
which he had coined his heart’s best gifts, and 
sacrificed the happiness of my youth. This wealth 
is valueless to me unless you share it. Now, 
dearest Ethel, am I fully exonerated? And if 
80, what is to be my reward for these tedious 
years of waiting? Answer me.” 


How he was answered the reader may surmise, 


for their after life was a happy one together. 
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The Florist. 


The is soft—its velvet touch is grateful to the hand 
And. like the kise of maiden love, the brecee is sweet and 
b 


land ; 
The daisy and the buttercup are nodding courteously : 
It stirs their blood with tt love to bless and wel- 
come thee. Morserwe.u. 


The Mistletoe. 

It would be rude to ask our lady correspondents their 
reasons for asking questions, but an unusual number 
from various parts of the Union wish to know about the 
mistletoe. Has the story of Ginevra acquired any sud- 
den interest? The mistletoe is a parasite growing on va- 
rious trees, but not on all. It is often seen on the oak, 
and sometimes on the apple-tree. There is no trouble to 
graft it, as one might say, upon the willow, poplar, apple, 
or the oak. By lifting up the bark in any place, so that 
the berry and seeds can be conveyed under, and thus 
prevented from being washed away, they will germinate 
and flourish for years. It is mostly done in the under 
side of a branch. It isa plant rarely asked for, and we 
should say rather difficult to obtain in this country. 


Watering Plants. 

In such dry seasons as we have recently had, it is par- 
ticularly desirable that no plants should suffer for want 
of water. If it is possible, the garden should be watered 
twice every day; but if the water can be given only once, 
let it be in the morning before the sun is high. Many 
people water only those plants which are in bloom—that 
is, when only a little water can be given. That is well— 
but we should advise those persons to expend a little of 
the water and care upon those plants which bloom later 
in the season, otherwise the sap will dry up, and the buds 
drop off, and later in the season the garden will look deso* 
late and drear. For tender plants in pots, it is a good 
plan to set the pots into larger sizes, and fill in the space 
between with wet moss. 

Cultivation of Flowers. 

Each year seems to spread the love of floriculture. In 
the south of France more than eighty thousand persons 
are employed in the cultivation of flowers, and in making 
perfume from the blossoms. Italy cultivates flowers to a 
great extent for the same purpose, employing as much 
land as is occupied by some English counties. In Bal- 
kan, in Turkey, flower farms exist of great extent; and 
in England there are many very extensive flower farms, 
though seeming quite small when compared to those of 
France and Italy. 
are other sources, and even in our own country there are 
various flower farms. 


Dahlias. 

The best soil for Dahlias is a compost of equal parts of 
sand, loam and a little peat, which may be enriched with 
part of an old hot-bed or decayed leaves. Manures of 
any kind should be used very sparingly , as too much will 
cause the plants to putforth large, coarse leaves, and the 
blossoms will neither be large nor of brilliant colors. Am- 
ateurs would do well to remember these facts. 


Menziesia. 

Little heath-like plants, formerly included in the genus 
Erica, natives of Europe and North America. The most 
common kind, St. Daboec’s heath, is found wild in Ire- 
land. The flowers are larger and more beautiful than 
those of the common heaths. They are quite hardy. 


Thibet, Tonquin and the West Indies * 


Carnations. 

Like the auricula, the carnation has long been a favor 
ite flower, not only for the beauty but for the delightful 
fragrance of its blossoms. The varieties, which are very 
numerous, are arranged under three heads, viz.: flakes 
having two colors, with their stripes running quite 
through and along the petals; bizanes, irregularly spot 
ted, and striped with not fewer than three colors; and the 
picotees, spotted, with fringed or senated petals. The 
mode most in use for propagating the carnation is by lay- 
ering, the easiest as well as the surest method. It should 
be performed while the plant is full blown. Select the 
proper shoot, strip off a few of the lower leaves, and then 
make a slight incision a little below the suitable joint. - 
This done, peg the shoot down and cover it with fresh, 
rich soil, leaving the tip above the surface. In about a 
month the layer will be found to be nicely rooted, and 
can be severed from the parent plant. 


Facts in regard to Flowers. 

As flowers feed upon the sap in their vicinity, the great- 
er the abundance of this prepared food, the more perfect 
will be their development; or the fewer the flowers on a 
given branch, the more food will they severally have to 
nourish them, and the more perfect they willbe. The 
beauty of flowers will therefore be increased either by 
abundant supply of food, or by a diminution of their 
numbers, or both. The beauty of flowers depends also 
upon their free exposure to light and air; hence it is that 
flowers produced in dark or shady, confined situations, 
are either imperfect or destitute of their habitual size and 
beauty. Keep the plants, then, moist and well exposed 
to the sun, and they will thrive finely. 


Liquid Manure. 

Liquid manure may be described as a decoctionof any 
description of putrescent matter. It may be used with 
great advantage in the kitchen garden, and also in the 
flower garden, though in the latter place its application 
requires a great deal of care. Liquid manure ought not 
to be applied to plants till they have acquired a consider- 
able degree of strength and vigor; and, after it has been 
used, it ought to be continued without intermission as a 
substitute for common water till the plants have attained 
the wished-for degree of maturity. 


Isabella Gray (Tea Rose). 

Daniel Barker, of West Meriden, Ot., writes to the 
“Country Gentleman, “ Not only does it possess all the 
qualities desirable in a tea rose (a rich fragrance, com- 
bined with a fine robust constitution, and producing its 
beautiful golden blossoms in great abundance), but it 
has the additional recommendation of being an excellent 
summer pillar rose, and a native withal.”” The flowers 
are very large, and of the richest golden yellow. 


The Curculio on Rose Bushes. 

Whale oil soap dissolved in water is said to be an ex- 
cellent preventive for keeping insects from rose bushes. 
The application is by a syringe. It should be done two 
or three times at intervals of about ten days, and the 
wash in the proportion of about one pound of soap to six 
or seven gallons of water. 


Peloria. 

A curious variety of the common toad-flax. Thrives 
best in poor soil and an open and exposed situation—and 
that one trait recommends it to all gardeners. 


Hints concerning the Verbena. 

When the first scarlet species of the verbena was 
brought to public notice, it was thought its beauty could 
not be surpassed, but since that time many experiments 
have been tried and a large number of beautiful hybrids 
have been produced, which fur outshine the original ver- 
bena. Every season seems to add a new number to the 
list. Many persons train their verbenas on frames, but 
we consider the best method for a person wishing for a 
large quantity of flowers rather than a beautifully trained 
and graceful plant, is to peg down the shoots. In this 
way the verbena sends out a vast number of shoots, all 
of which root, and in their turn have blossoms. Plants 
cultivated in this manner are apt to keep in blossom 
much later in the season than those trained on frames or 
grown in ornamental vases. 

Arrangement of Colors. 

Not only should flowers in beds and parterres be ar- 
ranged with reference to their height and seasons of flow- 
ers, but as to their color. The perspective of a parterre, 
where the hues are duly balanced and contrasted, where 
the chromatic scale is skilfully managed, is truly pictur- 
esque and enchanting; while,on the other hand, bad 
taste is shown in placing all the blues, and the reds, all 
the yellows, and all the secondary and tertiary colors by 
themselves. 


Ornamenting Porches and Piazzas. 

Some people employ annuals for the decorations of the 
pillars and trellises of their porches and piazzas ; but it is 
much better to provide permanent climbing plants, which 
give little trouble except to protect them during winter. 
If you have space, in addition to the inevitable climbing- 
rose, you should have the asteria, the fragrant monthly 
honeysuckle, and the scarlet trumpet-flower. The latter 
is very showy, and after a few years acquires a hardy 
habit. 


Hollyhocks. 
In our walks among the gardens in the vicinity, we are 
to find that the hollyhock has been completely 
“ rehabilitated * Hollyhocks are once more universal 
favorites. There is nothing like them for producing fine 
out of door effects; they are conspicuous, varied and rich 
in color, and form admirable groups and backgrounds. 


Watering. 

The recent dry weather has taxed the energies of flori- 
culturists who do their own work. Yet how well is such 
labor repaid by the grateful plants, which seem almost to 
smile their thanks. Sprinkle the leaves of your flowers 
thoroughly; they are as thirsty as the roots and rootlets. 


Slovenly Culture. 
The garden is evidence of the owner’s character. In 
the picture of the sluggard, we read: 
“T passed by his en and saw the wild briar, 
The thorn and thistle grew higher and higher.” 


Supporting Plants. 

Whenever you see a plant unable to support itself, do 
not fail to put a support; tying them up to a stick with 
8 bit of bast matting is the most simple and efficacious 
method. 


To be remembered. 

A flower garden never looks well where plants and 
seeds are set out without any regard to harmony of color, 
height and period of flowering. 
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Love of Flowers. 

A love of flowers is one of our earliest tastes, and cer- 
tainly one of the most innocent. The cultivation of flow- 
ers, while it forms an elegant amusement, is also a most 
healthy, invigorating pursuit. The flower garden, while 
it agreeably occupies the time, does not impose a heavy 
tax upon the pocket, and there are few flowers but what 
may be cultivated to as great perfection in the garden of 
the poor as well asthe rich. It is a taste, too, as we have 
remarked upon a previous occasion, which is peculiarly 
adapted to ladies, affording them at once a beautiful di- 
version as well as an instructive and elevating employ- 
ment. The cultivator of flowers is not confined to be- 
holding the expanded flower, when it spreads ite beauties 
to the meridian sun, but every stage of its growth has 
been a source of delight from the moment when the little 
seedling peeped above ground, to the period of its most 
perfect development. 


Tea Roses. 

The tea rose requires parlor culture during the winter 
season, with plenty of air, and a limited supply of water. 
The soil should be moderately rich and friable, composed 
of equal or nearly equal parts of rich loam, decayed 
leaves, or other well decomposed manure or rather com- 
post, with a little sand and charcoal to keep the whole 
porous. Of the most popular sorts are Devoniensis, 
Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, Yellow Tea, or Flavescens, 
David Pradel, Souvenir d'un Ami, and Triomphe de 
Luxembourg. 


Weeds. 

Wage a war of extermination on weeds. Their name is 
legion, but they can be subdued when there is a will. 
The Germantown Telegraph states that on the farm of 
the late George Sheaf, in Montgomery county, Pa., a 
farm consisting of over three hundred acres, there was 
hardly a weed to be seen. The fence corners and all out 
of the way places were kept cultivated, and the owner 
considered that he raised enough from them to pay the 
cost of the weed-destroying process. 


Croton Euphorbiacesr, 

These are mostly stove shrubs, natives of the East 
Indies and South America. One variety is very remark- 
able for its foliage, which is bright green variegated by 
blotches of scarlet yellow and dark purple. The croton 
oil is made from the annual species, a native of the East 
Indies. The shrubby kinds are propagated by cuttings, 
which should not have their leaves shortened, and must 
be struck in moist heat. 


Sagittaria. 

Water plants, some of which require a stove, others a 
greenhouse, and others are quite hardy. They should 
be grown in loamy soil, with their stems in water; and 
they are increased by dividing their roots or by seeds. 
The surest method seems to divide the roots. 


Insects on Trees. 

Whale-oil soap dissolved in warm water, so as to form. 
suds of medium strength, if sprinkled upon the leaves 
with a syringe, is sure death to the caterpillar, miller and. 
the army of ravagers that destroy the foliage. 
Re-potting. 

Be watchful of plants that require larger pots, mothing.- 
does well long without ample room for roots; and re- 
member, that as plants in pots cannot help themselves, . 
they must be watered as often as the surface is dry. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 


A Mystery of the Past. 

An immense catacomb can be seen at Rothwell, in the 
interior of England, near the direct route from Liverpoo) 
to London. It is an immense vault built of masonry, 
under a church which dates back apparently for its first 
erection to about the year 1150, and contains the skele- 
tons of thirty thousand men, probably warriors of great 
size, piled up in regular order, so that skulls and large 
bones only appear on the outside of the piles. The skulls 
show marks of spear and hatchet, but no gunshot 
wounds, and their owners probably fell in mortal con- 
flict anterior to the Invention of gunpowder. The vault 
was discovered by accident one hundred and sixty years 
ago, and has no connection with the church as far as 
known; in fact, the mystery is that there is no historical 
evidence nor traditionary legend which throws the aeast 
light upon the obscurity of its ti No t 
historian, ethnologist, antiquarian, nor savan of any 
stripe, has been able to decide the people, even, to whom 
these bones once belomged. Were they native Saxons, or 
Romans, Danes, Normans, or what? Nobody has more 
than guessed. A plausible theory is that they belonged 
to Danish invaders, slain by the Saxons about the year 
1000; still this is but a probability. 


Human Power of enduring Heat. 

Some experiments made by the celebrated Fahrenheit, 
and reported by Boerhave, prove that life can be main- 
tained in a temperature that would be almost incredible 
to persons unacquainted with the mysteries of ehemistry. 
Some animals were shut up in a sugar-baker’s stove where 
the mereury stood at 146. A sparrow died im less than 
seven minutes, a cat in rather more than a quarter of an 
hour, and a dog in about twenty-eight minutes. The nox- 
fous air of the stove had probably more to do with speedy 
death of these anima)s than the heat. In order to ascer- 
tain to what extent the human system is capable of sus- 
taining exposure to intense heat, Dr. Dobson, of Liver- 
pool, with some other persons, were confined in the 
sweating-room of a public hospital, the air having been 
heated till the quicksilver stood at 224 of Fabrenheit. 
Others have been exposed to the extraordinary temper- 
ature of 240, and even 260. without experiencing any 
painful or oppressive sensation of heat. 


Singular Case. 
Who ever heard before of a live man with his neck 


broken? Archibald Campbell, a farmer of Camden East, 
near Newburg, Canada, fell head first from a scaffolding 
and dislocated his neck. But when his head was held up, 
the vertebre of his neck returned to their place with a 
dull but distinct snap. And while the whole body was 
paralyzed, or dead, from the neck downwards, the head 
seemed sound, active, and as capable asever. At last ac- 
counts there were signs of returning sensation to the 
body, and it was possible that he might partially recover 
from the misfortune. 


Singular Fact. 

Ellen Gleason was killed by lightning in a street at 
Nenagh, Ireland, recently. It is a curious circumstance, 
that the blood was found in a fluid state when the body 
was opened ; and this confirms the theory first propound- 
ed, we believe, by the celebrated Dr. Hunter, that the 
blood of persons killed by lightning does not coagulate as 
in cases of death from other causes. 


Squaring the Circle. 

A correspondent of ‘ Notes and Queries” says, “Or 
course your readers are acquainted with the game of 
‘squaring’ a given word, which has of late been current 
in society. You will perhaps put upon record the ‘ squar- 
ing of the circle,’ which I send you. It is as follows: 


The condition of this squaring is, that every line, hori- 
zontal and vertical, shall be a known word. I may re- 
mark that the reason why the circle is especially difficult 
to square in this way is, that in it three consonants come 
together—n c L; and these, of course, in making the other 
words, must each be followed by a vowel or a liquid.” 


The most curious Book in the World 

Is one that was produced in France about three hun- 
dred years ago. It is entitled, *‘ Liber Passionis Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi,” and is neither written nor printed. 
The letters are cut out of the finest vellum, and being in- 
terleaved with blue paper, may be read as easily as the 
best of print. The materials are of the most delicate and 
costly kind, the workmanship exquisitely exact, and the 
labor necessary to complete the work must have been im- 
mense In 1640, Rudolphus II., of Germany, offered for 
it eleven thousand ducats, nearly equal to sixty thousand 
ducats (or dollars) at this day. 


A Large Family. 

The Nashville Advocate, in speaking of a large camp- 
meeting recently held in that vicinity, says that among 
the persons p t, was a church ber named Lynch, 
a man of wealth and great liberality. He bore the bur- 
then of feeding and lodging « large number who were on 
the camp ground. This Mr. Lynch must be a remark- 
able man; he has now nineteen children, and his father 
had thirty-two, and at one time dnring the last war, thir- 
teen of his sons were inthearmy. The State of Virginia, 
where he then lived, passed an act releasing the patriotic 
patriarch from all taxation. 


A Rat-Skin Suit. 

An ingenious individual, of Liskeard, Cornwall, Eng., 
has for some time past been exhibiting himself in a dress 
composed from top to toe of rat-skins, which he has been 
collecting for three years and a half. The dress was made 
entirely by himself; it consists of hat, neckerchief, coat, 
waistcoat, trousers, tippet, gaiters and shoes. The num 
ber of rats required to complete the suit was six hundred 
and seventy; and the individual, when thus dressed, ap- 
pears exactly like one of the Esquimaux described in the 
travels of Parry and Ross. The tippet or boa is compos- 
ed of the pieces of skin immediately round the tails of the 
rats, and isa very curious part of the dress, containing 
about six hundred tails—and those none of the shortest. 
Monstrous Snake. 

There is a strange snake near Decatur, Indiana, twenty 
feet long, and covered with bright spots, that destroys 
animals of various kinds, and whose track upon the 
ground is said to look as if a log had been dragged along; 
and a man, who saw him coiled up one day, says he made 
a beap as large as a molasses barrel. 


Swimining extraordinary. 

At a recent swimming exhibition in Liverpool, Profes- 
sor Poulton, of London, went through some wonderfal 
evolutions in swimming and floating, illustrative of the 
dead man, the dying gladiator, and other scientific postu- 
lations. Eighteen summersaults were thrown while 
wholly immersed in the water. The amphibious practi- 
tioner closed his performance by eating a cake, drinking 
a bottle of milk, and smoking a pipe under water, amid 
the immense applause of the spectators. Two prize 
medals were then contended for by a number of swim- 
mers. The first prize was for the swiftest swimmer. 
Twelve started in the race, which was won by a Mr. Jen- 
nings. The second prize was for diving the greatest dis- 
tance under water. Two only contended for this, in con- 
sequence of the well-known abilities of Mr. Atkins, the 
winner, who dove the immense distance of two hundred 
and thirty feet, time 1 minute, 11 seconds. 


Unique Epitaph. 

A correspondent of the Portsmouth Journal, in a re- 
cent ramble among the tombstones of the ancient monu- 
ments of the sleeping dead, noticed in an obscure corner 
of the cemetery in Epping, the following curious epitaph, 
over the grave of the child of the late Governor Plumer: 

Here lies 
the innocent Quintus Plumer 
5th child of William and 
Sally Plumer. 
He was born of the 5th 
day of the 5th month 
of the 5th year 
of the 19th century, 
and drew vital air 
only 6 times 
5 days.” 
Singular Effect. 

The effect of music is wonderful on horses. A gentle- 
man in Jamaica, W.1., bought a charger that had been 
brought from Europe, but was not aware of its being a 
regularly trained war charger. One morning, riding out 
for pleasure, he neared the barrack as the bugle sounded 
for a cavalry drill; away went the horse, entirely beyond 
the control of his rider—for who could quiet the fiery 
blood of the gallant steed when he supposed duty called 
him? The gentleman, eventually, had to part with him, 
as his ear was so perfect that he could hear at a great 
distance the bugle calls, and immediately obeyed, no 
matter where he was. 

A Steamer of Steel. 

A steel steamer called the Windsor Castle, one hundred 
and ninety feet long, twenty feet broad, and seven feet 
hold, has been built by Messrs. Oaird, of Greenock, Scot- 
land, and it is so light that it only draws three feet of 
water. The hull, boiler, paddle-wheels, and considerable 
portions of the engines, are all made of steel. She has 
run at the rate of twenty statute miles per hour. This 
is certainly a curiosity for a steamer. Her two engines 
have cylinders of forty inches in diameter, stroke sixty 
inches. The wheels have feathering paddles; the boiler 
is a tubular upright, and the steam used is super-heated. 


Curious, if true. 

An Italian savant, after six years’ trial, is said to have 
created a surface for photographic pictures, perfectly free 
from irregularities, capable of distorting the most imper- 
ceptible lines of a photograph—and to have taken on this 


surface a photograph of the moon, on which figures of, 


naked animals are depicted, one species of which barea 
Great resemblance to human beings. 


An eccentric Man. 

Jesse Bennett, Esq., an old resident of Oswego, New 
York, died there very suddenly, lately, of the heart dis- 
ease. About ten years ago Mr Bennett caused a stone 
coffin to be made for himself, which he kept in his house, 
and which was consumed in the great conflagration there 
afew years ago. His original intention was to be en- 
closed in this coffin after his death, and be sunk in the 
depths of Lake Ontario, but this intention was afterwards 
abandoned by him. When the coffin was destroyed by 
fire, he remarked, if it could not stand such heat as that, 
it would not answer his purpose! He then procured an- 


| other one, in which he was finally buried It used to be 


the old man’s delight to visit the room in which the coffin 
lay, and inspect its beauties. It is said that he frequently 
lay down to see how his body fitted its final receptacle. 
This summer he erected an iron railing around his ceme- 
tery lot. It was completed the day before he died; and 
when in apparent good health he exhibited the key to it, 
saying, ‘‘ This is the key to my homestead,” little think - 
ing at the time that he was so soon to occupy that 
homestead.” 


Sagacity of a Horse. 

A curious, though not uncommon, instance of sagacity 
in the animal came under observation, lately, in the 
crowded neighborhood of Long-lane, Bermondsey, Eng- 
land. The London Review says :—‘‘ A cart-horse in har- 
ness, whilst its by no means careful keeper was solacing 
himself in a low public house, started off at a pretty 
brisk trot down the lane. Happening to come to a group 
of children, one of whom—a baby not more than three 
years old—stumbled and fell, the animal deliberately 
stopped, placed the child out of the way with his teeth, 
and continued: his course as if nothing had occurred. 
But his philanthropic propensities did not stop here, for 
meeting with a similar group, he repeated the action, 
after which, as if fearful of committing some mischief, he 
quietly suffered himself to be caught and led back.”’ 
Odd Discovery. 

Some boys, who were fishing along the banks.of the 
Canistoc River, near the second bridge on the Horners- 
ville and Attica Railroad, Pennsylvania, recently discov- 
ered near the edge of the water several musket-balls, and 
upon digging in the bank, they found about three hun- 
dred in all. These bullets are twenty-two to the pound— 
.the same size, we believe, as the old queen’s arm musket 
used in the Revolutionary war. It is supposed by many 
that some of the Indians who participated in the massacre 
of Wyoming, descended the Canistoc River; and it is very 
probable that these relics were lost during the expedition. 


Rattle-Snake Bites. 

The following prescription is said to be an infallible 
cure for the bite of a rattle-snake. It is worth investi- 
gating :—Four grains of the iodate of potash, two grains 
of corrosive sublimate, five drachms of bromine; mix to- 
gether, and keep the mixture in a glass-stoppered pbial, 
well secured. Ten drops of this mixture, diluted with a 
tablespoonful of brandy, constitute a dose; the quantity 
to be repeated, if necessary, according to the exigency of 


the case. 


A Curious Capture. 

A sturgeon weighing ever two hundred pounds, was 
lately found in one of the wheel-houses of the Hudson 
River steamer Isaac Newton, thrown up and caught fast 
| by the revolution of the steamer’s wheels. 
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The Housewife. 
Lemon Sponge. 

Pare off the rind of one large lemon, and boil it ina 
pint of water with one ounce of isinglass. As soon as the 
isinglass is dissolved, strain through muslin, and let it 
stand until cool, but not until it is set. Grate very finely 
the rind of another lemon, and let it stand im a basin 
with the juice of beth until the stock is eold. Then add 
half pound of loaf sugar; strain all the ingredients to- 
gether into a bow); and whisk them till they begin to 
stiffen Then add the mixture, as quietly as possible, 
into a fiat dish, and when cold cut into squares. It is to 
be made the night before it is intended to be eaten. 


Apple Custard. 

Select good sweet apples, such as will cook well; pare, 
cut and stew them; when thoroughly done, stir them 
briskly till the pieces are all fine. Allow the apples time 
to cool, and thin down to the proper consisteney with 
good milk, and bake with one erust, as you would bake a 
common custard, ora pumpkin pie. If a richer pie is 
wanted, a few eggs may be added. If the apples are to- 
tally sweet, but little sugar or other sweetening will be 
required. If desirable, spices may be added. 


Tomato Pie. 

Pick green tomatoes, pour boiling water over them, 
and let them remain a few minutes; then strip off the 
skin, cut the tomatoes in slices. and put them in deep 
pie-plates. Sprinkle a little ginger and some sugar over 
them in several layers. Lemon-juice and the grated peel 
improve the pie. Cover the pies with a thick crust, and 
bake them slowly about an hour. 


To keep Worms from dried Fruit. 

Place your fruit in a steamer over a pot of boiling 
water covered tightly. When thoroughly heated, tie 
them up immediately in a clean cotton or linen bag, and 
hang them up. This method is preferable to heating in 
an oven, as that is apt to render them hard, even if you 
are so fortunate as not to burn them. 


Ink Stains. 

Ink stains may be removed from linen by dipping the 
spotted part into hot melted tallow—that of mould 
candles is best, if made of ordinary tallow; composite 
candles will not answer the purpose. The linen may 
then be washed, and the spots will disappear. 


Soda Biscuits. 

Take one quart of flour, two teaspoonsful of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of salt, one of saleratus or soda, 
and a small piece of butter for shortening. Mix with 
water or milk. 


Ginger Snaps. 

Beat together half a pound of butter and half a pound 
of sugar; mix with them half a pint of molasses, half a 
teacupful of ginger, and one pound and a half of flour. 


To restore Color in Prints. 

A little alum dissolved in the rinse water will restore 
green or black. A little vinegar added to the rinse water 
will restore red. 


Dropped Egg. 

For a person recovering from sickness, and not able to 
take meat, this is an excellent article, and much lighter 
for the stomach than eggs cooked in any other way. Put 
a saucepan of water with some salt in it upon some coals; 
as it boils up, drop in a fresh egg, not beaten; as soon as 
the white is hardened, take it up carefully with a skim- 
mer, 80 as not to break the yolk. Have a slice of toasted 
bread ready, dip it into the water in which the egg was 
boiled, put it upon a plate, spread it with a little butter, 
and lay the egg upon it. 

Boiled Plum Pudding. 

Take one pound of good suet, cut it im small pieces, 
and add one pound of currants, one pound of stoned 
raisins, eight eggs, one nutmeg grated, one teaspoonful 
of ginger, one pound of flour, and one pint of milk; to 
the eggs, previously well beaten, add one half the milk, 
and mix well together; stir in the flour, the spice, the 
fruit and suet, and as much milk as is requisite to reduce 
the mixture to a plastic consistency, but quite thick. 
Boil from four to five hours. 


Sweeping Carpets. 

First sprinkle over a few handsful of damp tea-leaves ; 
if the carpet be very dirty, use first a carpet or whisk 
brush, and afterwards a hair-brush to take off the loose 
dust; in ordinary carpets, a stiffish hair-broom or brush 
is best, as the frequent use of a very stiff broom injures 
the beauty of the carpet; for superior carpets, a clothes- 
brush with a short handle is best, the servant using it on 
her knees, and taking about a square yard ata time, 
brushing from one end towards the outside. 


Ground Rice Gruel. 

Rub a heaping teaspoonful of ground rice in a smal) 
quantity of cold water, and stir it into half a pint of 
boiling water; add a little salt, and let it boil up half a 
minute. Eat it with sugar and nutmeg, or not, as the 
case may permit. If milk is allowed, it isa great im- 
provement to make the gruel with equal parts of milk 
Oyster Fritters. 

The liquor should be separated from the oysters, and 
strained. Add to it half a pint of milk and two beaten 
eggs; stir in flour, to make a smooth, thin batter; add 
the oysters; fry in lard boiling hot, putting in the batter 
and one or more oysters with a spoon at each time; turn 
the fritters till brown. Serve for breakfast or supper. 


To preserve Eggs fresh a Year. 

Mix a handful of unslaked lime with the same quantity 
of salt, in three gallons of water ; first pack the eggs, with 
the small end down, with some shavings to keep them 
down, and pour the mixture over them; be sure none of 
them are cracked. 

Apple Fritters. 

Let the water or milk boil, thicken in flour, beat and 

stir in an egg, slice in apples, Eat with sauce. 


For a Burn. 
Wash in lime water, and put on cotton batting moist- 
ened with linseed oil. 
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Cleaning Silk. 

The following is said to be an excellent receipt for 
cleaning silks :—Pare three Irish potatoes jato thin slices, 
and wash them weil. Pour on them half a pint of boil- 
ing water, and let it stand till cold; strain the water, 
and add to it an equal quantity of alcohol. Sponge the 
silk on the right side, and when half dry, iron it on the 
wrong side. The most delicate-colored silk may be 
cleaned by this process, which is equally applicable to 
cloth, velvet or crape 
Baked Hams. 

Most persons boil hams. A ham is better baked, if 
baked right. Soak it for an hour in clean water, and 
wipe it dry; next spread it all over with thin batter, and 
then put it into a deep dish with sticks under it, to keep 
it out of the gravy. When it is fully done, take off the 
skin and batter crusted upon the flesh side, and set it 
away to cool. It will be found very delicious, but too 
rich for dyspeptics. 


Cucumbers. 

“Who ever heard of cooking a cucumber!” we hear 
our readers exclaim. Try it, and then tell your neigh- 
bors how well a poor man may livein the country. Take 
the cucumber just as it begins to turn yellow, peel and 
slice it into salt water; drop it into cold water and boil 
until tender. Season with salt and pepper, mix with 
batter and fry. Few can tell it from the egg-plant. 


Starch. 

There is no better way for making nice starch for shirt- 
bosoms, than to boil it thoroughly after mixing, adding 
@ little fine salt and a few shavings of a star or spermaceti 
candle. The star or pressed lard candle is quite as good 
as sperm. Let the starch boil at least ten minutes, and 
- it will give a gloss, if neatly ironed, fully satisfactory to 
the exquisite taste of a—dandy. 


To clean Kid Gloves of any Color. 

Take white soap, and make a very thick ‘‘ lather” with 
a soft brush, such as gentlemen use in shaving, and put 
the glove upon the hand; cover it with the “ lather,” 
and rub it off quickly with a clean flannel till it is dry. 
Repeat the process till the glove is clean, being careful 
that it is done so quickly as not to saturate the kid, and 
they will “‘ look as nice as new.” 


To bake Apples. 

Take sour apples—those of a keen acid—and to every 
equare tin filled with them, pour over a teacupful of 
sugar. Bake them slowly till done. Eat them with 
cream and the juice which cooks from them. Nobody 
knows much of baked apples who has not eaten them in 
this way. No quince, pear, peach or plum preserves 
equal this simple dessert. 


‘Trout. 

Scale, gut, clean, dry and flour; fry them in butter 
until they are a rich clear brown ; fry some green parsley ; 
crisp, and make some plain melted butter; the butter 
may be poured over the fish, but it is most advisable to 
send it in a butter tareen. 


Ege Pudding. 

Ten eggs—eave six whites for the eauce—one ounce of 
butter, or a cup of cream, three tablespoonsful of flour, a 
little salt, one pound of white sugar. Beat the white of 
the eggs, and pour over the pudding when nearly cool. 


Carpets. 

To preserve expensive carpets, it is well to completely 
cover the floor beneath them with drugget, or with coarse 
matting. which isa much better plan than to spread a 
layer of straw between the floor and the carpet; the straw 
(besides the difficulty of spreading it perfectly smooth 
and even) accumulating much dust, that works up 
through the carpet. In buying « carpet (having first 
measured the room, and calculated the exact quantity 
with the utmost accuracy), it is well to get an additional 
yard or two to lay aside, that you may have it ready in 
case of transferring the carpet to a larger apartment, or 
for the purpose of repairing any part that may be worn 
out or accidentally burnt. 


Wheat Meal Pudding. 

Beat five eggs, add to them four cups of sweet milk, 
one of sweet cream, with salt. Into this stir a cupful of 
flour and wheat meal, sufficient to make a batter a little 
thicker than for griddle cakes. Boil one and a half hours. 
Serve in the same manneg. The water should be boiling 
when the puddings are put in, and kept so till they are 
done. It is necessary to them occasionally, as they 
will rise to the top. 


Sting of Insects. 

There are many cures for stings, but very frequently 
they are not on hand when wanted. Every housewife 
has in her garden a superior | remedy, which should be 
known toall. Take a portion af onion, either top or root, 
bruise, and apply for a few minutes to the wound. If 
applied i diately, it p ts future soreness and in- 
flammation, as well as gives imun>diate relief. 


Tomato Pies. 
Cover the bottom with alternate, layers of sliced toma- 
toes, ripe and sound, and bread cruynbled fine, with but- 
ter and spice to taste; put in a bake--pan with loaf bread 
sliced fine, and sprinkle fine sugar over ach layer of to- 
matoes, as it is put in. Cover with sliced bread, and 
bake as you do other pies. es 
To preserve dead Game. 

Take out the intestines, and fill the inside with un- 
ground wheat, and place the fowl in a heap or cask of the 
same grain in such a manner as to insure its being com- 
pletely covered. In this way fowls may be preserved per- 


~ 


“ fectly sweet for months. The feathers should be removed. 


Cranberry Jelly. ‘ 

Make a very strong isinglass jelly; when cold, mix it 
with a double quantity of cranberry juice, pressed and 
strained ; sweeten and boil it up. and make it into the de- 
sired shape, by straining into the proper vessels ; use good 
white sugar, or the jelly will not be clear. 


Bird’s Pudding. 

Pare and quarter tart apples, and place them in a but- 
tered square tin; then make a batter of three eggs, one 
cup of cream, half a cup of four milk, one a half tea- 
spoonsful of saleratus, and a little salt. Pour the batter 
over the apples, and bake thirty-five minutes. 


Excellent Apple Fritters. 

Pare your apples and cut in thin slices, and mix them 
with your flour. Stir in a quart of milk and four eggs, a 
little salt and saleratus, to make a thick batter. Fry in 


plenty of lard. 


Chitor’s Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anp Proprietor. 


COST OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 

From statements made by Sir Charles Wood, 
Secretary for India, in the House of Commons, 
it appears that on the 30th of April, 1857, the 
Indian debt amounted to $297,000,000, and the 
interest to $12,625,000. The expenditure for the 
year ending April, 1858, had been $201,130,000, 
of which $62,805,000 was for army expenses ; and 
the revenue had been $158,530,000 ; leaving a 
deficiency on one year alone of $42,600,000. 
This was before the breaking out of the mutiny. 
The expenditure, up to April, 1859, as nearly as 
could be estimated, was $242,500,000, the rev- 
enue $169,000,000, leaving a deficiency of 
$73,500,000, which,added to the deficiency of 1858, 
made the total loss in ;two years $116,100,000. 
The Indian government had borrowed $52,- 
780,000 in India and $57,810,000 in England. 
The debt of India’ has thus been raised to 
$407,900,000, the interest being $17,820,000. 
It was estimated that at the end of 1860 the In- 
dian debt would be $479,180,000, and the inter- 
est on it $19,500,000; the expenditure would 
probably be $230,000,000, and the revenue 
$180.2%,000, which would leave a further de- 
ficiency of $50,000,000. The secretary thought 
that a saving of $20,000,000 a year might be 
made in the army. Its present strength was 
431,600 men; this included 110,000 Europeans. 
The number of the latter must be increased ; 
that of the former reduced. The recent out- 
break had been confined to the military, the 
native civil population having taken little or no 
part in it. 


A warp Speii.—The following notice writ- 
ten on the door of a school house in Rutland 
Street, would seem to indicate that the “ school- 
master is abroad :” “ Kea at the woden house 
necks dor.” 
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GaRIBALDI.—Madame Tussaud, of London, 
has just added to her collection a model of Gar- 
ibaldi in wax. He should be “ made of sterner 
stuff.” 


New History.—William Gilmore Simms, 
the poet and novelist, has just finished his 
History of South Carolina.” 


FORGED NEWSPAPEBS. 

The British Museum contains several copies 
of a certain “ English Mercury,” bearing date of 
1588. These papers refer to the Spanish .Ar- 
mada, then in the British Channel, and other 
matters of high interest of the period. The ex- 
istence of these papers led Mr. George Cham- 
bers, D’Israeli, and many other writers, to claim 
that mankind were indebted to the wisdom of 
Queen Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh 
for the first newspaper. It is now well ascer- 
tained that these ancient papers are forgeries— 
the work of some idle scholars, led on by the 
second Earl of Hardwicke. These modern an- 
tiques have a unique history, as they misled the 
literary public a hundred and fifty years. 

A parallel to the above case occurred upwards 
of seventy years ago. A pretended number of 
the London Gazette appeared May 22d, 1787, 
with news of a startling character designed to 
affect the public fands and make a panic in the 
money market. The authors of this curious 
forgery of the name, style and general character 
of a leading London journal were never dis- 
covered! It was the work of speculators, and 
had the desired effect on prices. The officers of 
the Crown made every effort to detect the guilty 
printers, but the names of the agents of this 
novel fraud were never known. 


A WELL-PREPARED Impromptu.— At New- 
port lately, Mme. Gazzaniga sang a pretty 
Spanish song—La Narawjera, the Orange Girl 
—and by a cunning arrangement, when she 
asked at the end of each verse, “‘ Chi chiere mas ?” 
—Who asks for more?—the members of the 
orchestra replied, “‘ ZJodos””—All of us. 


Remains or GeneRaAL GreEene.—It is now 
confidently asserted that the remains of General 
Greene, whose place of burial has been a matter 
of doubt, are interred at a place called Raise 
Hall, about thirteen miles from Savannah. 


Farr Deane. —Round dealing is the honor 
of man’s nature; and a mixture of falsehood is 
like,alloy in gold and silver, which may make 
the metal work the better, but it debaseth it. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


FROM OVER THE WATER. 

John Bull does not always speak in “ thunder 
from his native oaks ;” his voice is not always 
sonorous, dignified and imposing ; sometimes he 
whines, and very often he snarls. In a recent 
number of the London Saturday Review, a 
journal of very great pretensions, we find the 
following remarks: “It is difficult, and more 
than difficult to fathom, or even to apprehend, 
the great American mind in its popular aspect. 
What it seems to produce on the most exagger- 
ated scale is the manner of life and the domestic 
habits of English village society. The same 
taste for scandal and gossiping, the same preten- 
tious self-important estimate of their own petty 
local concerns, the same habit in which every- 
body indulges, of canvassing everybody else’s 
business, characterizes our transatlantic cousins 
and our own rural communities. That America 
has no stake in general politics and in the comity 
of nations, that it has a very cheap press, and 
that most of its life is spent in boarding-houses 
and drinking-bars, accounts for the fact that the 
occurrences which agitate public opinion and 
engage public talk, are of a character infinitely 
small and degradingly personal and petty. A 
Jow moral tone always prevails in a narrow 
society. A small English country town is the 
epitome in its general talk and local interest of 
all that is narrow-minded. And the United 
States reproduce this. The American newspa- 
pers only print what the market-place, and tea- 
table, and the reading room of one of our own 
agricultural towns indulge in. Were it not for 
the scale on which public interests are pitched in 
England by our connections with a large and 
elevating system such as that which the great 
European political family involves, we might, 
perhaps, with our cheap newspapers, be soon 
brought down to the American standard. For- 
eign politics keep us from stagnating into the 
scum of American public matters.” 

The above, with its impudent assertions and 
assumptions, is a nice specimen of the sort of 
stuff with which English journals occasionally 
regale their readers at the expense of the great 
western republic, twige victorious of Britain in 
the stern trial of arms, and oft victorious over 
her in many of the arts of peace. This is the 
John Bull “snarl” —-the “whine” comes 


when John Bull is quaking in his shoes at some 
menace of imperial France, and wonders why 
Brother Jonathan, his blood kinsman, looks on 
his pitiable plight with indifference, or with 
chuckling pleasure. A stupid people may sub- 
mit cheerfully to alternate lubrications of soft 
soap and rubbings down with brickbats—an in- 


telligent people, never. That many of our 
newspapers indulge in a good deal of gossip, we 
admit, and we might defend the practice on the 
ground that the “proper study of mankind is 
man,” that minute traits tend to a knowledge of 
character, that the great world is but an aggre- 
gate of microscopic trifles, ete. ; but all we have 
to say is that the practice is general, and not 
national; and that American newspapers deal no 
more in matters of personal gossip than French 
Feuilletons or German Gazettes. What gives its 
spice and value to Pepy’s Diary, and many other 
records of the past, but their personal gossip? 
The American newspaper reflects all the aspects 
of society, its grand and its minute features; 
and every one knows that it is grave enough and. 
weighty enough at times to counterbalance all its 
innocent gayeties and flirtations. But the rebuke 
comes with an ill grace from a member of the 
metropolitan press, which chronicles every item 
relating to royalty and nobility, which supports. 
a host of Jenkinses and Yellow Plush who live 
on chronicling the pettinesses of the titled or 
wealthy great. They tell us how Prince Albert 
(we believe they pronounce it Halbert) sneezed, 
and when the Prince of Wales bought a pair of 
new boots—when Lord Fitzfoodle rode in ’Yde 
Park, and how many bell-pulls the Marquis of 
Brandyford carried off in a drunken spree. 

We plead guilty to the sin of having’ “cheap 
newspapers,” and it is to the circulation of these. 
“cheap newspapers” that our masses owe their 
intelligence, their knowledge of public affairs 
and ability to managethem. We are not indebt- 
ed to John Bull for the idea of “cheap news- 
papers” certainly, though we have to admit that 
we are indebted to him for a heavy influx of 
English burglars, pickpockets, fancy men and 
bruisers which he kindly sends over to instruct 
and civilize us. Luckily for the honor of Eng- 
land, all Englishmen are not like the editor of 
the Saturday Review, and at the same time that 
he is talking about the “scum of American 
public matters,” one of the greatest and most 
popular statesmen of England, returning from a 
tour in the United States, holds up our political 
system to his constituency, and to the British. 
public, as a model of imitation in its most impor- 
tant features. 


S1zapiw.—The State of Virginia is one-third. 
larger, in extent of territory, than the whole of 
England. Did you know that? . 


We want a few loads of dry hard wood.— 
North Adams Transeript 


Well, that’s the way to get it—aze for it. 
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A POPULAR FALLACY. 

The idea that “it takes nine tailors to make a 
man,” is one of the most absurd and illogical 
dogmas ever imposed upon the credulity of the 
many-headed. The true tailor is an artist, and 
when we consider the many refinements, the 
subtle perceptions, and the gifts necessarily com- 
bined in his composition, we are ready to declare 
that it takes the genius of nine ordinary men to 
make one tailor. Take away a man’s clothes, 
and what is left of him? He becomes a mere 
“forked radish.”” What makes a man a saint? 
His faultless black broadcloth and his immacu- 
late cravat. What makes aman a hero? His 


padded coat and gold-striped pantaloons, 


What makes a man a rascal? A green baize 
jacket, and a pair of seedy corduroys. Let one 
be ever so bright a scholar or a wit, if he goes 
in rags, you may set him down as a fool; but if 
he struts in superfine Saxony, he’s a genius. 
People bow down aid worship a fine, well-fitting 


suit of clothes, no matter whom or what they en- 
velope. Who then wields more power than the 
tailor, the Promethean artificer of men? Trace 
great events back to their origin, and you will 
find a tailor at the bottom of all. 

Understand us—not a botch. There are 


tailors unworthy of art. There are coats, the 
lappels of which stand out like studding-sails, 


and the tails of which project like pump-handles, 
with collars like horse-collars. We have seen a 
little chap who was entirely lost in a great coat, 
so that they had to send the crier round, and 
advertise him as a mysterious disappearance, in 
the newspapers. And we know another man 
“whose coat buttoned so tightly that all his ribs 
collapsed, and his digestive powers were entirely 
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even his bushelman hides his candle. He quotes 
Scripture, ind says “a remnant shall be saved,” 
meaning tat he wout cut your cloth to waste. 
In a word, he is worthy of confidence, admira- 
tion and esteem, troops of patrons and legions 
of friends. 


THE PROGRESS OF CRIME. 


That crimes of all kinds are increasing in a 
fearful ratio to population is admitted by all who 
make criminal statistics their study. This ten- 
dency has been manifested within a few years, 
and in the face of strenuous efforts at general 
education, the multiplication of means of adult 


instruction, the establishment of reform schools, 


great activity in religious movements, and 
increased influence in the press, and enlight- 
ened legislation. Boys now commit crimes 
which were formerly confined to manhood. Ev- 
ery thoughtful citizen is alarmed at a state of 
things which is confined to no locality. In 


studying the causes of this moral malady, we 


must recognize the influence of a morbid philan- 
thropy which makes special pets of criminals, 
which overlooks the magnitude and consequence 
of the crime in tenderness to the offender. 
Some of these pseudo philanthropists seem to 
think that the victim of a murderer ought to be 


forgotten before he is cold in his grave, while 
the “poor fellow,” the “victim of circum- 
stances,”” who plunged the assassin’s knife into 
the heart of his fellow-man, cannot be the recip- 
ient of too much kindness. Yet good intentions 
are at the bottom of much injudicious action, and 
the spirit of true philanthropy will in time gain 
the ascendancy over its mock image, and bend to 
a correct public sentiment with regard to crime 


destroyed. We know another whose pantaloons 
were so long that he had to walk a mile before 
he could get into them. These things were not 
made by tailors, but by impostors—men who 
had no conception of the dignity of art. 

But show us a true tailor, and we'll show you 
a great artist, a great man. He will take the 
crookedest stick and turn him out as straight as 
an arrow. After Richard had made up his mind 
to “entertain a score or two of tailors,” he had 
only to smile upon Lady Anne, and she came 
down and surrendered like Martin Scott’s coon. 
He was successful in his suit. The model tailor 
believes everything you tell him. If he tells you 
a piece of cloth is dyed in the wool, you may be 
sure he is not pulling wool over your eyes, and 
when he says itis Saxony, you may be sure he 
is not cutting it out of the whole cloth. He is 
opposed to vegetable diet, and has a great antip- 
athy to cabbage. He never praises himself, and 


anp Diamonps.— The empire of 
Brazil is great on diamonds and coffee. But 
the exports of the latter in a year and a half 


amounted to more than all the diamonds found 
in a period of eighty years. 


Ayn Actror.—James W. Wallack has 
just completed his sixty-fourth year, but he is as 
good as new. It cannot be said of him 

“ Superfiuous lags the veteran on the stage.” 


> 


War anv Parer.—Paper-makers are down 
on war. It raises the price of rags—so many 
are required for bandages and lint. 


Tue Astor Lisrary.—The recent enlarge- 
ment of this library, in New York, cost $120,000. 
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THE EYE OF THE EAGLE. 

The eyes of all birds have a peculiarity of 
structure which enables them to see near or dis- 
tant objects equally well, and this wonderful 
power is carried to the greatest perfection in the 
birds of prey. When we recollect that an eagle 
will ascend more than a mile in perpendicular 
height, and from that enormous elevation, will 
perceive its unsuspecting prey, and pounce on it 
with unerring certainty ; and when we see the 
same bird scrutinizing, with almost microscopic 
nicety, an object close at hand, we shall at once 
perceive that he possesses a power of accommodat- 
ing his sight to distance, in a manner to which 


our own eye is unfitted, and of which it is totally 
incapable, If we take printed page, we shall 


find that there is some particular distance, prob- 
ably ten inches, at which we can read the words 
and see each letter with perfect distinctness; but 
if we move this page to a distance of forty 
inches, or bring it within a distance of five inches, 


we shall find it impossible to read it at all; a 


scientific man would, therefore, call ten inches 
the focus or focal distance of our eyes. We 
cannot alter this focus except by the aid of spec- 
tacles. But an eagle has the power of altering 
the focus of his eye just as he pleases; he has 
only to look at an object at the distance of two 


feet or two miles, in order to see it with equal 


distinctness. Of course the eagle knows nothing 
of the wonderful contrivance which God has 
supplied for his accommodation ; he employs it 
instinctively, and because he cannot help it. 
The ball of his eye is surrounded by fifteen little 
plates, called sclerotic bones ; they form a com- 
plete ring, and their edges slightly overlap each 
other. When he looks at a distant object, this 
little circle of bones expands, and the ball of the 
eye is thus squeezed into a rounder or more con- 
vex form ; the effect is very familiar to every- 
body ; a person with very round eyes is near- 
sighted, and only sees clearly an object that is 
close to him; and a person with flat eyes, as in 
old age, can see nothing clearly except at a dis- 
tance; the eagle, by the mere will, can make his 
eye round or flat, and thus see with equal clear- 
ness at any distance. 


Gop !—How it flows to us from the far 
Pacific! Every California steamer brings “two 
millions and upwards.” Gold, gold, gold! 


pDo.—Will some smart man tell us 
the difference between cashmere and mere cash ? 


Goopness Gracious man in love is 
now-a-days said to be inflamed with calico ! 


COMMERCE OF LIVERPOOL. 

In 1857, nearly one-half of all the products ex- 
ported from England were shipped from Liver- 
pool. Out of £122,000,000 of exportation, 
£55,000,000 were exported from Liverpool, about 
half that amount from London, sixteen millions 
from Hull, and the rest from Glasgow, South- 
ampton, etc. The population, within four miles 
of the Exchange, at the present time is about 


600,000, and the rate of annual increase about 
10,000. The property and income tax paid 
by the inhabitants in 1857 amounted to upwards 
of £7,000,000, or $35,000,000. The amount 
of tonnage belonging to the port in the same year 
was 936,022 tons, being greater by 76,882 tons 


than that of London itself. The amount of 
shipping which entered and cleared’ during the 
same year was upwards of nine million tons! 
Of the vessels which arrived from abroad, the 
United States sent by far the largest and most 
numerous, viz., 934 ships, of an average burthen 
of more than one thousand tons. There were 


from Italy 174 vessels, from Russia 102, and 


from France 317. 


“Tus Dancine Star; or, The Smuggler of 
the Chesapeake.”’—A little more than a year since 
we published a large edition of this fascinating 
sea-story, from the pen of Professor Ingraham ; 
every copy of which was sold in three weeks from 
the date of issuing. We have received repeated 
calls for the work from all quarter, but have 
been obliged to return one answer to all—* out 
of print.” We have now published a new 
edition, fully illustrated, with large original draw- 
ings, which is now ready for sale. Any per- 
son enclosing us twenty-five cents in postage 
stamps or silver, shall receive a copy by return 
of mail, postage paid. 


Gas.—The American Gas-Light Journal, in 
its third number, gives the details of 245 Amer- 


ican, 7 British American and 2 Cuban com- 
panies, representing a gross capital of thirty- 
eight millions seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-four dollars. 


A Rarmroap.—The Boston and 
Maine Railroad is so fortunate as to be com- 
pletely out of debt, and earning over seven per 
cent. dividends. 


More or Less.—There are many who say 
more than the truth on some occasions, and bal- 
ance the account with their consciences by say- 


ing less than the truth on others. 


FRENCH HEROINES. 

France has ever been famous for the heroism 
of her women. Though Joan d’Are and Jeanne 
Hachette stand forth at the head of her Amazo- 
nian heroines, yet they are representative women, 
for all through the annals of France we find the 
sex emulating the chivalry of the men. Du- 
mourier had two beautiful girls, as pure as they 
were brave, for aides-de-camps, who bore his 
orders into the hottest fire, and rallied the sol- 
diers when they gave ground, with such appeals 
as “ Where are you going, men? this is not the 
direction of the enemy! Follow us!” And 
waving their swords, and spurring their horses, 
they would lead back the columns to the charge 
in the face of the mitraille. Among the French 
dead of every battle-field, women and girls have 
been found beside husbands and lovers where the 
combat was the hottest. In every revolution 
that Paris has known, French women have fallen 
with lovers, brothers, fathers and husbands at 
the barricades. So, in the old heroic days, they 
fell before the legions of the invading Cesar. 

A remarkable specimen of the class of women 
to which the Maid of Saragoza belonged, lately 
received the cross of the Legiou of Honor at the 
Hotel des Invalides, from the hands of Napoleon 


Ill. This woman, Angelique Marie Joseph 
Duchemin was born in 1772. Her father served 
thirty-six consecutive years in the 42d regiment 
of the line. He was married at Havre, and 
Angelique was born at Dianau in the north of 
France. 


At the age of seventeen she was a wife, at 
eighteen a mother, at twenty a widow. Her hus- 
band, the brave Brulon, fell at Ajaccio in Cor- 

-sica, “‘ Three days after I learned his fate,” 
says Angelique, whilst speaking of the effect the 
dreadful news had upon her, “ I took the uniform 
of his regiment, and demanded permission to 
avenge his death. ‘Two brothers had fallen in 
active service ; our father had died on the field 
of battle—my heart, head and hand burned to 
send destruction to the rebel Corsicans, and my 
testimonials tell how well I fulfilled my vows.” 

At the siege of Calvi, Madame Brulon distin- 
guished herself signally. For eleven months 
they had been blockaded, seventy-five days bom- 
barded, but she brought relief to the garrison of 
Gesco ; and the cross of the Legion of Honor on 
her breast is her country’s acknowledgement of 
her heroic action. The following are the testi- 

‘monials of her comrades : 


ral and soldiers 
of the detachment of the 42d regiment in garri- 
son at Calvi, certify and attest that the 5th 
Prairial year II (1794), the citoyenne Angelique 
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Marie Joseph Duachemin, widow Brulon, corpo- 
ral-fourrier, performing the functions of sergeant, 
commanded us in the action of the fort Gesco, 
that she fought with us with the courage of a he- 
roine ; that in an assault we were obliged to fight 
hand to hand; that she received a sabre cut in 
the right arm, and a moment after another from 
a stylet in the left; that finding we failed of am- 
munition, though severely wounded, she set out 
at midnight for Calvi, a mile and a half distant, 
where, by the courage and zeal of a true repub- 
lican, she raised and cha with ammunition 
sixty women, whom she led to us, escorted by 
four men, which enabled us to repulse the enemy 
and to preserve the fort’; and that, in fine, we 
have only to co’ ourselves upon our 
commander.” 


In speaking of her wounds and dangers, Ma- 
dame Brulon adds, whilst relating with kindling 
eye, the terrors of the siege and the straits to 
which she was put: 

“T did not mind my wounds in each arm, nor 
did I fear the dark, but set out alone at midnight, 
evaded the guards, roused sixty starving women, 
and led them to the fort, which we reached at 
two o’clock in the morning. We gave the wo- 
men each half a pound of rice, which we all con- 
sidered an excellent bargain.” 

Still later, at the siege of Calvi, all the can- 
noniers having been killed, the non-commissioned 
officers were called upon to fill their places ; it 
was thus, while defending a bastion, in aiming a 
sixteen pounder, that she was wounded in the 
left leg by the bursting of a bomb. This last 
wound disabled her for service, and entitled her 
to a place in the Hotel des Invalides. October 
22,1822, upon the proposition of General de 
Latour Maubourg, Governor of the Invalides, 
she received the grade of 2d lieutenant, thus : 

“Madame Brulon, military invalid, having 
held the rank of sergeant before her entrance to 
the hotel, has obtained from the bounties of the 
king (Louis X VIII.) the honorable rank of 2d 
lieutenant, and will be thus recognized hereafter 
on parade. The governor hastens to make 
known, by means of this order, this new favor of 
his majesty, accorded to one who has rendered 
herself so worthy of it by her excellent principles, 
her good sentiments, and the high consideration 
which she enjoys at the hotel.” . 

During the reign of the first Napoleon she was 
recommended by the Governor of the Invalides 
as “one having rendered herself worthy by 
qualities considered above her sex, to participate 
in the recompense created for the brave.” But 
the honor of decorating this remarkable woman 
was reserved for Napoleon III., President of the 
Republic. Madame Brulon wears the uniform 
of the Invalides, and since her first adoption of 
military dress has never left it but once, and that 
for & moment’s amusement to her grandchildren, 
when she assumed female attire. But the chil- 


dren instead of being amused, burst into tears, 
and begged their grandmama to go back again 
to her soldier’s clothes. All her testimonials 
proved her to have been a woman of the severest 
principles, the most exemplary habits, and of 
unsullied reputation. We commend her history, 
which we have looked up, in consequence of see- 
ing an allusion to her in alate foreign oul, to 
the advocates of woman’s rights. 


A STRANGER IN TOWN. 

When the Montgomery House was in full 
blast as a hotel, succeeding Kimball’s Museum 
there, the ladies’ drawing-room fronted the street, 
with the windows opening to the floor. We were 
passing it one day and stopped to study the 
physique and expression of a very verdant youth 
in homespun, who, with a turkey tucked noncha- 
lantly under his arm, was standing on the side- 
walk in front of the new hotel 

“ Hullo, you, sir!” inquired Verdant, “is this 
Tremount Street ?” 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“ And is that ere the Granary Berrin’-greound 
Vother side of the road ?” 

“It is,” we replied. 

“Then I’m right, and this ere’s the place 
Salvation Perry told me he went to see when he 
come deown to Bawstin four year ago.” 

With that he beyan staring, with his huge 
‘gooseberry eyes into the drawing-room where 
there happened to be an elegantly-dressed belle 
reclining motionless on an ottoman. 

“That ’ere’s fust-rate!* he whispered in a 
smothered tone of admiration. ‘“ Beats the figger 
of the Charlestown Belle in the Omnibus of Fine 
Arts into fits.” 

At that moment the lady changed her position. 

“ Sakes alive !” cried the stranger. “‘ Heow 
on airth due they due that are? ‘Takes the shine 
off er clockwork and sur-veyor’s compasses. It's 
jest as naceral as life.” 

At this moment there appeared at the door 
Mr. B., a diminutive Frenchman, who had just 
been calling on a boarder, and who had nothing 
remarkable about him, but his diminutive stature, 
and the immense quantity of hair, beard and 
mustache which concealed his little features, and 
gave additional intensity to the brilliancy of his 
heavy black eyes. 

“Hurray!” roared the stranger. ‘ There’s 
one on ’em we read abeout, and no mistake. 
Geewhittaker ! it’s the largest speciment of that 
are sort of varment I ever did see! The grand 
ca-ra-van hadn’t narry such a ‘rang-a-tang as 
this! There aint no take in about this show. 
I'll go a quarter on it, I swanny! If the outside 
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shows are so splendiferous, the curiosities inside _ 
must be tremenjious !” 

And he rushed madly in to visit (as he 
thought) the Boston Museum. 


ITALY. 

We really believe all is not lost for Italy, not- 
withstanding the discouraging view of her future 
taken by some who were most sanguine in their 
predictions. If France adopts the /aissez faire 
policy, and Austria submits, it would seem as if 
the native populations might establish govern- | 
ments to suit, and that the theory of the confed- 
eration might be reduced to practice. With 
Sardinia enlarged by Lombardy, the friends of 
constitutional government have a point d’appui 
which they never before possessed. It was the 
boast of the unfortunate Charles Albert, that 
Italy could take care of herself. That boast, as 
events showed, was premature, but his son, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel might realize the hopes that bold 
and chivalrous declaration inspired in 1848. It 
is idle to deny that Louis Napoleon has done 
much for Italy, though not all that he promised, 
not near all that was expected of him. In the first 
bitterness of our disappointment, we denounced 
his peace of Villafranca, but we have come to 
the conclusion that he did the best he could in | 
making it, and that perhaps, after all, the Ital- 
ians will be as well off as if the war had con- 
tinued, and its field been enlarged. We must, 
however, await the progress of events, and see 
what they will bring forth. 

Tue Sun.—A story is going as rounds that 
the sun is rapidly receding from the earth, and 
fears are entertained that we shall have arctic 
weather all the year round. Well, we shall have 
plenty of skanng then. It will be an-ice 
change ! 


TeRPsicCHOREAN.—Some censor, who is down 
on dancing (probably has a wooden leg), says 
that “hops at hotels always brew evil.” Honi 
soit qui mal y pense. 

Sap ENOoveH.—The almshouse of Monroe 
county, Indiana, for sevcral years had as one of ~ 
its inmates « sister of the eminent inventor of 
steam navigation, Robert Fulton. 


> 


Gorne ‘angap.—The Pacific Railroad is now 
finished to Syracuse, 168 miles from St. Louis 
and 90 miles from Kansas City. 


Art anp Sx1Lu.—Goethe says: “ The arti- 
san is paid, not the artist.” ' 


oT 
| 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


American mowing-machines are coming in 
favor in England as rapidly as reapers have done. 

The viceroy of Egypt has been recently large- 
ly increasing his military forces. 

A grant of 5000 francs has been made by the 
French government to Felicien David as a re- 
ward for his opera of ‘‘ Herculaneam.” 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is a member of the 
new Episcopal church of St. John, in the parish 
of Putnam, London, and Mr. Otto Gold idt 
is the organist. 

The British Mediterranean squadron now 
numbers forty-three vessels, from a steam-tug to 
a line of-battle steamer, and carry in all 1518 


ns. 
the celebrated Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, is confined in a lunatic asylum. 
The recent political excitement in Germany has 
destroyed the balance of his mind. 

The taxes laid by the British government this 
year amount to $445,000,000. There to 
pay the interest of the national debt, $140,000,000 ; 
and for the army and navy, $130,000,000. 

A letter from Constantinople states that such 
is the prodigality of the sultan that, though his 
civil list is 27,000,000fr.—the ninth of the total 
revenue of Turkey —his debts amount to nearly 
600,000,000fr. 

A Paris correspondent says of Napoleon, that 
he is by race an Italian, by birth a Dutchman, 
by school education a German, by military edu- 
cation a Swiss, by political studies an English- 
man, and by his crown a Frenchman. 

An order was lately issued at Parkhurst Bar- 
racks, Isle of Wight, to the effect “that private 
John Solzman, having shaved his upper lip con- 
trary to orders, shall be confined to un- 
til his moustache grows.” 

The Tinmes correspondent at St. Petersburgh 
says twenty-thousand men are at work on the St. 
Petersburgh and Warsaw Railway, and other lines 
are progressing. For the moment Russia desires 
= which is indeed almost a necessity for 


The coal burned in Manchester, England, and 
its environs, for motive steam power, is 30,000 
tons per on and is equal in power to 1,200,000 
horses. he transatlantic steamers consume 
700,000 tons per year, and the manufacture of 
gas 10,000,000 tons per year. 

A few years ago the Duke of Tuscany im- 
prisoned the Madiai for circulating a few copies 
of the word of God. To day, the duke is a fu- 
= from his kingdom, and the Madiai are 

ily engaged in circulating the Scriptures, the 

Provisional Government of Tuscany having 

roclaimed freedom of conscience and full re- 
igious liberty. 

The Arabic lan is spoken not less 
out Syria, northern Africa, Hindostan and Chi- 
na. Throughout all these regions, barriers to the 


circulation of the Scriptures have been broken 

down so rapidly as to surprise the most san- 
ine, and loud is the call to give the Arabic 
ible to these millions. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The American-built Russian General 
Admiral is exciting great attention in Europe. 

A submarine cable will be laid between Mar- 
seilles and Oran, in Algeria, in November. 

The reason why Dickens is not coming to 
America, is that the trip wouldn’t pay. 

Mount Vesuvius has been “erupting” lately. 
The lava has been “ squelching out” profusely. 

The French are talking of a railway to trans- 
port ships across the Isthmus of Suez. 

The Russian diplomatist, Gortschakoff, pays 
his French cook, Gruyere, $8000 a year. 

The public debt of India amounts to three 
hundred million dollars. 

Madame Grisi and Signor Mario are about to 
visit Madrid to perform in opera. 

The number of persons who stopped at least 
one day at the Hotel du Louvre in Paris in 1858 
was two hundred th ° 

In Bombay, India, the deaths by cholera in 
June last, amounted to three or four hundred a 
week. 

News has been received from France that the 
Empress Eugenie is discarding her hoops and 
is about introducing tight sleeves. 

A Parisian publican, anxious to turn to ac- 
count current events, has given his establishment 
on the Boulevards the name of the Cafe de 
Villafranca. 

The Rajah, Hunder-Sing,has just been married 
at Lahore to an English lady, Miss Hodge. It 
is the first marriage of the kind which has taken 
place. The prince is a pagan, and very rich. 

At the Warwick Assizes, England, a youn 
lady brought an action against a man nam 
Smith, for kissing her, and obtained a verdict for 
£50. 


According to an official return of the Aus- 
trian government, just published, the total loss of 
the army in Italy in killed, wounded, and pris- 
oners, was 1164 officers and 48,500 men. 

A Rowman villa has been discovered by Mr. 
W. Spickernell, at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of 
Wight. Itis in the valley which extends to 
Bowcombe, below the castle and near the village 
of Carisbrooke. 

The long-talked-of submarine telegraph be- 
tween Spain, Cuba,and other West India Islands, 
is finally decreed by the Spanish government, 
and nothing now appears in the way of its speedy 
commencement. 

The library of the late Baron de Humboldt, 
bequeathed by him to his old valet, has been pur- 
chased for 50,000 thalers, the Vienna journals 
state, by Lord Bloomfield, Minister of England 
at Berlin. 

The sale of Tennyson’s last poem in England 
has been something enormous, indeed much be- 
yond that of any of his previous publications, 
considering the short time that has elapsed since 
its publication. 

At the Italian Opera in Paris, the cheapest 
aa is eighty cents. At the Italian Opera in 

ice a seat can be obtained for four cents. At 
the Pagliano Theatre (grand opera) at Florence, 
the upper tier is ten cents, and the parquette of 
most Italian theatres is twenty cents. 
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Record of the Times. 


It is said there is more zinc in Wisconsin than 
in all Europe. 


Pennsylvania is reducing the state debt at the 
rate of one million dollars a year. 


Baltimore will get $660,000 out of the McDon- 
ough estate of New Orleans, clear of all expenses. 


Immense quantities of zinc are found in the 
mineral regions of northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin. 

A new island has been discovered in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, several hundred miles from any land 
laid down in the charts. 


There is a sacredness in tears. They are not 
the mark of weakness, but of power! They 
are the messengers of overwhelming grief, of 
deep contrition, and of unspeakable love. 


The first paper ever printed in the Dakotah 
Territory has been issued at Sioux Falls City, by 
Samuel J. Albright. It is called the “ Dakota 
Democrat.” 

The following notice, written in a legible hand, 
has been posted on a store in Williamsburgh, N. 
Y., for two days: “ This store is closet ana 
ctonct of a teath in the family.” 


The first British merchant that wrote about 
America was warm in his praise of tobacco. He 
called it a plant of great virtue, and affirmed that 
it was a certain cure for “cold humors, headache 
and rief !” 


The Dayton and Michigan Railroad was lately 
opened through. It is 140 miles in length, ex- 
tending from Dayton, Ohio, to Toledo, the 
western terminus of Lake Erie, and passing 
through a section rich in manufacturing facilities. 


While bathing her face with a mixture of 
camphene and salt, for her complexion’s sake, a 
Cincinnati belle accidentally set fire to the cam- 
phene, and was burned in a most shocking man- 
ner. One of her eyes is destroyed. 

It is stated that the new wire bridge over the 
Ohio, at Wheeling, Va., is composed of four ca- 
bles, each 1380 feet long. Each cable is com- 
posed of 1580 strands of wire, making a single 
strand 9,273,600 feet, or within a fraction of 1757 
miles in length. 


Notwithstanding all the swagger and bluster 
of Young America, it is the old heads who are 
managing our affairs. Our President isa man 
of 70; the Secretary of State is 77; the actual 
Cementadentn- chal of our armies is 73 ; and our 
Chief Justice 82! 

In old times the ministers were not very = 
ticular as to how their salaries were raised. Par- 
son Smith, of ancient Falmouth (now Portland), 
in his Journal under date of June 18th, 1757, 
says — “I received £165 and 33 of Cox, my 
part scalp money !” 

In the whole country some 40,000,000 pounds 
of wool are produced annually, while the annual 
consumption in the United States is rather above 
than below 100,000,000 pounds, and is annually 
increasing. More than 50,000,000 pounds of 


wool are imported every year into this country, 
which the country is abundantly able to produce 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Ex-President Van Buren is writing his “ Life 
and Times.” 

The eruption of the volcano in the Sandwich 
Islands still continue. 

A southerner at Saratoga recently paid $1400 
for a private dinner. 

The Boston Pablic Library at present contains 
about 80,000 volumes, and 20,000 pamphlets. 

The number of buffaloes on the great western 
plains seems to increase every year. 

Time marks the title page of our lives, death 
the finis, and the grave becomes the binding. 

The New York papers for the St. Louis 
are now carried through in forty-eight hours. 

The prettiest name ever given to a woman is 
that of the French actress— heri. 

A monthly religious paper is to be published 
at Honolulu, in the Hawaiian language. 

It is stated that there are 1400 buildings of va- 
rious kinds now in process of erection in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. 

Talent and art must go hand in hand. Birds 
rise not by means of their wing-feathers only, 
but by those which guide their flight. 

The whole number of dogs destroyed accord- 
ing to law, in New York, during the present sea- 
son, was 9682 dogs and 387 puppies, at a cost of 
14 cents each. 

The city of Norwich is famous for having fur- 
nished members of Congress. There has been 
born in that place, nineteen who have been 
resentatives, and five who have been Senators in 
Congress. 

A beautiful sentiment is the following, by the 
celebrated Logan: “Over all the movements 
of life, religion scatters her favors, but reserves 
blessing, for the last 

ur.” 

The New York Shipping List, after glanci 
at financial matters, thinks the great “ panic 
that was to overwhelm us in the course of the au- 
tumn, will have to be postponed until a more con- 
venient season. 

A tobacconist in Milwaukie was opening and 
arranging a sack or bale of tobacco direct from 
Havana, when he found in the bale a sheepskin 

urse, or bag, containing between six and seven 
undred dollars in gold, mostly Spanish coin. 

‘Two very fine specimens of the teeth of a mas- 
todon were exhumed from an upland near 
River, Michigan, the larger of which is five 
inches in length and three and a half in breadth, 
and weighs two pounds and one ounce. The 
other tooth is smaller and broken. 

The Scientific American says: “ The largest 
iron girders that have ever been made on this 
continent, are about to be placed in position in 
the Peabody Institute, now in the course of erec- 
tion in Baltimore. Their length is 60 feet, clear 
span 66.” 

In the Theological Seminary connected with 
the Illinois State University, are fourteen Scandi- 
navian young men, preparing for the Lutheran 
ministry, viz., one Dane, five Swedes, and eight 
Norwegians. They are under the charge of Pas- 
tor Ebsjorn, Professor of Theology and Scandi- 


within its own borders. 


navian language and literature. 


> 
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Merrp-Making. 


When is a fish like a bird? When it is 
Why is the Mediterranean the dirtiest of seas t 


e Because it is the least tide-y. 


Why is the east wind like a famous American 
painter? Because it’s Ben West. 


Political capital is now said to mean nothing 
more nor less than personal interest. 
There is a man.at Windsor so habitually 
sleepy, that his curiosity cannot be awakened. 
“ Which can travel the fastest, heat or cold ?” 
eee heat, you dunce! Can’t anybody catch 
2 


Now that the coquettish little prima donna has 
oe adorers complain of having 

ir pockets pic’d ! 

One of the questions of the day is: Does the 

iceman take care of the city, or does the city 
take care of him? 

Mayor Tiemann ought not to attend so man 
festivals, dinners, and late parties—New York 
does not want a night-mayor! - 

A negro handed his watch to the watchmaker 
to make it run slower, for it gained Saturday out 
of every week. 

“T am much afraid of lightning,” said a pretty 
girl the other day. “And well you may be,’ 

skirts are 


replied a cynical bachelor, “your 
dangerous.” 


It is complained of Shakspeare that he annec- 
essarily murdered Hamlet. But he has been 
emt it, A great many Hamlets have mur- 

Shakspeare. 


It is proposed to establish an institution for the 
education of young ladies, in which the science 
of weavology, spinology and cookology will 
form a part. 

“TI beg pardon, madam, for my inattention, 
but the fact is, my mind is a little absent just 
now.” “Then, sir, you had probably better go 
and try to look it up.’ 

If dull weather affects , Marry a warm- 
hearted girl, and make saunas for yourself. 
Bachelors will find this preferable to billiards or 
burgundy. 

An Irish postboy, having driven Sheridan a 
long stage during torrents of rain, the latter said 
to him, “‘ Pat, are you not very wet?” “No, 
er your honor, 1’m very dry,” was the arch 
reply. 

If a young lady “throws herself away,” un- 
derstand she has married for love; if she is 
“ comfortably settled,” understand that she mar- 
ried a wealthy old man whom she hates. 

“ Husband, I wish you would buy me some 
pretty feathers.” “Indeed, my dear little wife, 
you look better withoutthem. “O, no, sir; you 
always call me your little bird, and how does a 
bird look without feathers ?” 

A theoretically benevolent man on being asked 
by a friend to lend him a dollar, answered him 
briskly, “‘ With pleasure ;” but suddenly added, 
“Dear me, how unfortunate! I’ve only one 
dollar, and it is out.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


“ You can’t do that again,” said the pig, when 
the boy cut off its tail. 

It is exceedingly bad husbandry to harrow up 
the feelings of your wife. 

Of which sex is the post-office? The mail 
sex. 

Miss Muloch says there are more things in the 
world than marrying and giving in marriage. 

How does Queen Victoria take her pills? In- 
side her, (in cider). : 

Why is a bear looking through a scuttle like 
an orange Because he looks round. 

Why is a lover like a whale? Because he is 
a sea “ creeter”’ of size, (a secreter of sighs). 

How were Adam and Eve turned out of Para- 
dise? They were snaked out. 

Madame de Stael says, “ Glory to women is 
only a splendid mourning suit, for happiness.” 

“John, did you ever bet on a horse-race ?”’ 
“No; but I’ve seen my sister Bet on an old 
mare !” 

The Hymeneal department of the Selma, Ala., 
Sentinel, contains a notice of a marriage in 
“ Brattville.” 

When is your chin liable toa fine under the 
Game Laws? When it’s shooting hares (hairs) 
without a license ! 

Many run about after felicity, like an absent- 
minded man hunting after his while it is on 
his head or in his hand. 

The rhymer who wrote the line, ‘‘ Dear to me 
is the surf-tossed beach,” probably had in his 
mind a recollection of his bill at some seaside 
hotel. 

A Forward Child —An infant two months old, 
taking an airing, crowed at a “ Caution to Tres- 
passers ” on a board in a plantation. The nurse 
remarked that it was beginning to “ take notice.” 

A gentleman on a circuit relating to Lord Nor- 
bury some extravagant feat in sporting, men- 
tioned that he had lately shot thirty-three hares 
before breakfast. ‘‘ Thirty-three hares!” ex- 
claimed his lordship, “ then, sir, you must have 
fired at a wig !” 

A Parisian critic, speaking of Jules Janin and 
his faculty of spreading the thinnest possible sur- 
face of the butter of thought over the largest 
amount of verbal bread, compares him to a man 
who, having invited a single friend to dine with 
him, orders plates to be laid for three hundred 
persons. 

Mr. Wedderburn, afterwards Lord hbo- 
rough, was once asked whether he really deliv- 
ered, in the House of Commons, a speech which 
the newspapers ascribed to him? »“‘ Why, to be 
sure,” he suid, “there are many things in that 
speech which I did say, and there are more which 
1 wish I had said.” : 
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OLD PUDDLE’S MEDICAL EXPERIENCE, 


And in want of a good comfortable nurse, 


Who knows how to keep up a patient's spirits. 


Ile is satisfied he ought to have a doctor, | And therefore has one ; 

aN 
Who assures him he is dangerously sick, | ee 
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$0 quod eating quod ont immediately 
recovers. 


Ape 
: And physicked— This being his appearance at the end of a week, — 
| 
And this at the end of fortnight. 
Therefore his medion attends, 


